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XXIII. (Conclusion of the series.) 


THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN OFFICIAL. 
By J. GORST. 


a DurinG the last few years the Egyptian question has been as 
q constantly before the British public. The many phases of that a 
x question have been thoroughly discussed from nearly every \ 

3 conceivable point of view. ‘The political issues involved by our 
4 occupation of Egypt have been a fruitful source of debate both 
in and out of Parliament. ‘The economical and social condition 
of the population under the present régime has afforded abundant 
matter for the theories of philanthropists and _ irresponsible 
politicians. The highest financial authorities in Europe have 
been engaged in considering how to put money into the pockets | 
of the bondholders without taking it out of those of the fellaheen. = 
These important questions have hitherto remained unsolved ; nor sf 

is it probable that any immediate solution will be found. In i : 
the meantime it is proposed in the present article to consider he. 
a very minor and comparatively unimportant point connected with . 

the actual order of things in Egypt, namely, how far service | 
under the Government of the Khedive affords an opening to os 
Englishmen in search of employment. No doubt a consideration Ru 
of this branch of the subject lacks the interest which is taken oe 
in those more important questions to which allusion has been at 
N.S. I. 36 
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made, but it may be of some practical value to individuals, and 
is, at all events, of a far less controversial character. 

A year or two ago a correspondence took place in one of the 
London daily papers under the heading, “ What shall we do 
with our boys?” It was assumed that the “ boys” in question 
were endowed with the average intelligence and capacity which 
is supposed to attach to the educated human being. The question 
is one which is being asked every day in thousands of families 
in England. It is to be feared, however, that under present 
circumstances Egypt will not help to solve the problem. Young 
and untrained Europeans are not wanted in that country, and 
any attempt to introduce them into the Government service 
would only result in disappointment to themselves and em- 
barrassment to the administration. More especially is Egypt 
not the place to which to send young men who belong to the 
numerous class of prodigal sons. Younger sons, whose only 
talent consists in spending money they do not possess, may be 
exported to the colonies with advantage to their families, and 
perhaps occasionally with advantage to the colonies; but in 
Egypt such an experiment hardly ever turns out a success. The 
country is sufficiently Europeanized to offer plenty of temptation 
to idleness and extravagance, whilst in an Oriental country there 
is of course very little public feeling against the indulgence of 
such propensities. 

The men that are wanted in Egypt are those able to train 
others, not those requiring to be trained themselves. It is at 
the head of the various administrations that the services of 
Europeans, and especially Englishmen, are required. The 
ordinary routine work of government is performed in a suffi- 
ciently satisfactory manner by native employés, and, other things 
being equal, the Egyptian Government naturally prefers employ- 
ing natives to foreigners. Hitherto, however, native talent has 
shown itself incapable of filling positions demanding initiative. 
In such positions the European element will for many years 
to come predominate, and it is here that the Englishman desirous 
of entering the Khedive’s service must look for employment. 

It follows from the above that Egypt cannot afford much help 
in the question of disposing of the surplus educated population 
in England. The positions within the reach of Englishmen are 
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not only very limited, but require also certain qualifications 
which only a few possess. So much so is this the case that, 
whenever one of these appointments becomes vacant, the diffi- 
culty is to find one competent person among the innumerable 
candidates that present themselves. It would of course be 
impossible to enumerate all the qualities that are desirable in 
the European servants of the Egyptian Government. Some 
of the more obvious and important can, however, be pointed 
out, and it will be seen that those who possess them form a very 
small minority of the British race. 

In the first place, to take a physical quality, a man must have 
a constitution that will stand the climate. And by standing the 
climate I do not mean merely that health does not break down, 
but also that mental energy and capacity for work are not 
impaired. To those whose experience of Egypt has been confined 
to the winter months, and to those even who have spent a single 
summer there, the idea of health being affected by the heat may 
seem absurd. The temperature is not nearly as high as in the 
plains of India. But a prolonged residence in Egypt seems in 
many cases to have an injurious effect upon the constitutions 
of the northern races of Europe. This is especially the case 
with English ladies, very few of whom are able to support even 
the heat of one summer. Indeed, I know several instances of 
Englishwomen, whose health had never suffered from the Indian 
summer, who were unable to bear the climate of Egypt. This 
danger may no doubt be greatly mitigated by taking regularly 
every year the two months’ leave allowed to the Anglo-Egyptian 
officials. But the hot weather lasts for seven or eight months in 
the year, so that the greater portion of it cannot be avoided. 
Moreover, though the winter is the season of the Europeans in 
Egypt, it is the summer that is most important to the native 
population. The Arab, like the dormouse, sleeps away as much 
of the cold weather as he can. Most of his more important 
agricultural operations are performed during the hot months. 
The rise of the Nile, the great event of the fellah’s calendar, 
takes place in the middle of the summer. No one engaged in 
the administration of a country can afford to be often absent 
at the season when the people display their greatest activity, 


and the Englishman who desires to make his mark in the service . 
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of the Khedive must be ready and-able to support the heat of the 
Egyptian summer. 

Another very important quality in an Anglo-Egyptian official 
is a sound knowledge of the Arabic language. It is true that 
many of the Europeans who at present occupy high positions 
in Egypt are without this knowledge. This is to be explained 
by the fact that few of them have the patience, or the time, 
which the study of Arabic necessitates. The Arabic language is 
certainly the most difficult of all the Oriental languages. It 
possesses an extraordinary large vocabulary. There are, for 
example, according to E] Kamus, the standard Arabic dictionary, no 
less than one thousand different words meaning “a sword.” On 
the other hand, by way of compensation, a single Arabic word will 
often have an immense variety of meanings. Thus the word 
“agooz” has ninety-six quite independent meanings. Moreover, 
the colloquial language used by the people differs from place to 
place. This difference is not a mere difference of pronunciation, 
as is the case in the provinces of England and in most European 
countries. The words and phrases are themselves different. 
Literary Arabic-—that is, the language of the newspapers and of 
official correspondence—is quite unlike any of the spoken dialects 
both in its vocabulary and in its grammar. To read and write 
Arabic sufficiently well for all practical purposes, and to acquire 
a good colloquial knowledge of the language, would require at 
the least two or three years’ study. It is not, therefore, surpris- 
ing that the number of Englishmen in the Egyptian service who 
possess this knowledge may almost be counted upon the fingers. 
About the usefulness of being acquainted with the language of 
the country there can, I imagine, be no question. In some 
departments, such as the Finance, where the European chiefs are 
not brought into daily contact with the population, it may be 
possible to do the work in a fairly efficient manner by means of 
interpreters and translators, though any one who has had any 
experience of working by such means will agree that the 
necessity for them puts great difficulties in the way of good 
administration. But except in Cairo or Alexandria the European 
employé is very little use at all unless he knows Arabic sufficiently 
well to be able to transact his business in it. The great majority 
of Government officials in the provinces are Egyptians who do 
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not speak or write any language but theirown. It is clear that 
the European, whose duties are usually to inspect and direct his 
native subordinates, will be unable to exercise much control 
unless he can freely communicate with them. 

From what has been stated above it will be seen that it is very 
well worth the while of any one seeking for employment in Egypt 
to study and master the Arabic language. The task is arduous, 
but the reward is as nearly certain as anything ever is in this 
world. Whenever it is required to appoint an Englishman to 
some position in Egpyt, there is very great difficulty in finding 
any one conversant with the language. A candidate with this 
qualification would, so long as in other respects he was up to the 
standard required, be almost certain to be chosen. 

A third point, not less important than the last for success, 
is the necessity of an acquaintance with Oriental customs and 
mode of thought. Without this knowledge it is impossible for 
an European to exercise an influence for good over the natives. 
Under proper management and supervision the Egyptians are 
capable of performing excellent work; but before any control 
of this sort can be usefully brought into action a thorough 
understanding of their character is essential. It is here that 
Englishmen in Egypt fail as compared with other Europeans. 
In their eagerness to reform long-standing abuses they do not 
pause to study the peculiarities and prejudices of the people 
over whom they are placed. Much harm has been done to the 
Egyptians, and much unpopularity cast upon the British Govern- 
ment, by well-meaning but misguided efforts to force English 
ideas and English methods of administration upon an Oriental 
race. In India this tendency has been combated with success ; 
but Egypt has been drawn too far into the strife of political 
parties in England to have escaped with like good fortune. 

This knowledge of Orientals, which, as I have pointed out, is 
so important, is extremely difficult of attainment. In the first 


place, there is very little social intercourse between Europeans » 


and the natives of Egypt. The latter are very difficult to 
approach, and they have a fixed idea that every European is 
desirous of converting them to Christianity. One of the 
chief duties of a good Mussulman is: to make proselytes, and 
they not unnaturally imagine that the same rule holds good 
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with other religions. Once this notion eradicated, and all idea 
of proselytizing removed, the Egyptian may be persuaded to 
come out of his shell; but even then a further obstacle has 
to be removed in the shape of an almost invincible reluctance, 
the result of centuries of oppression and misgovernment, to 
give utterance to his real views and opinions. Finally, when 
after enormous difficulty the latter are obtained, it will generally 
be found that they are wholly irreconcilable with one another. 
The Oriental has the peculiar talent of being able to hold at 
the same time two diametrically opposed views of the same 
subject. How he has acquired this it would not be very easy 
to explain; but it is, no doubt, in a great measure due to the 
absence of any logical sequence in his thought. One of the 
great principles upon which those who have only a superficial 
knowledge of the subject act is that the Oriental will always 
do that which it is his personal interest to do. No greater 
mistake could possibly be made. More blunders have probably 
been caused by this belief than by any other of the miscon- 
ceptions which are prevalent as regards the character of Easterns. 
The Oriental will, it is true, act in accordance with what he 
believes to be his private interest ; but his mode of thought is 
so different from the European’s that, starting from the same 
premises, he will, ninety-nine times out of a hundred, arrive 
at totally different conclusions. His views as to what his 
interests are will hardly ever coincide with those that an 
European mind would form. It may be said generally that it 
is impossible to lay down any laws of universal application 
as to what Orientals will or will not do in any given state of 
circumstances. By long experience and careful study a more 
or less complete acquaintance with their peculiarities may be 
acquired. The possessor of this knowledge will be in a favour- 
able position to control and advise them when occasion offers. 
More than this he must not expect. And above all, in dealings 
with Orientals, nothing is more necessary than to be prepared 
for the unexpected. 

In the above remarks allusion has only incidentally been made 
to the religious prejudices of the people. It is unnecessary to 
dwell upon the vital importance of respecting those prejudices. 
Nowhere is this fact more fully recognised at the present day 
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‘than in England. The greater part of our Indian experience 
has been more or less thrown away in Egypt, where the external 
and internal conditions of the country are so different. But 
before the occupation of 1880-2 we had at least learnt not to 
tamper with so dangerous and easily lighted an explosive as the 
religion of Islam. 

It will have been seen from the foregoing obsesvations that the 
general requirements necessary for a successful career in Egypt are 
a capacity to support the climate, a knowledge of the language 
of the country, and an acquaintance with the customs and ideas 
of Orientals. But these alone are not sufficient. They must be 
supplemented by special acquirements. It has been already 
mentioned that the part played by Europeans in the Egyptian 
administration is that of guiding and training the natives, and 
performing those functions of government which are at present 
beyond the powers of the Egyptian officials. The details of 
administration are, as a general rule, executed by the latter. 
No one can expect to be able to fill responsible positions of this 
sort without previous training. This training cannot be in 
Egypt. It is not the policy of the Egyptian Government to 
educate Europeans for this purpose. It prefers to engage the 
services of men who have already had previous administrative 
experience. , 

In order to make this sketch of some practical utility it will 
be advisable to enumerate those branches of the administration 
in which Englishmen play a prominent part. One of the most 
important of these is the Finance Department. The very large 
European interests at stake in Egypt have necessarily caused 
this department to be almost entirely in European hands, and 
since the British occupation the settlement of Egyptian finance 
on a satisfactory basis has been one of the principal aims of her 
Majesty’s Government. In consequence of this the predominating 
influence in the department is that of the English officials. These 
officials are brought less into personal contact with the population 
of the country than those in other branches of the administration. 
What is chiefly required of them is sound financial experience, 
and knowledge of the economical conditions of the country. 

The Ministry of War is, as is well known, entirely under English 
control. The Egyptian army is partly officered by officers of the 
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English army. Any young and intelligent young officer, with no 
particular prospects before him, would act wisely in trying to get 
appointed for afew years to the Egyptian army. His work would 
be of a far more interesting and responsible character than anything 
he would be likely to get in England after several years’ service. 
[f sent up to the frontier or to Suakim he would have a good 
chance of seeing,a little active service. Opportunities of gaining 
favourable notice from the authorities are much more likely to 
occur in Egypt than in the daily routine of regimental life in the 
British army. 

In the Police, again, most of the high positions have been 
hitherto filled by Englishmen. In no department is the know- 
ledge of Arabic and experience in dealing with the natives so 
necessary as here. The preservation of law and order is an 
extremely difficult and delicate task in all countries, but nowhere 
more so than in Egypt. The fanatical habits of the people, the 
oppression and misgovernment which they have endured for 
centuries, and, above all, the system of ‘ baksheesh”” upon which 
all administration was founded in the good old times of Egypt, 
can only be suppressed by the exercise of untiring zeal and 
vigilance on the part of the European officers of the police. 
The qualities necessary to perform the work efficiently are not 
to be found in many men. But for those who do possess them 
there is probably no career in Egypt offering such chances of 
success as are to be met with in the Police Service. 

Of all the work done in Egypt by the English since their 
occupation of the country nothing has hitherto produced such 
excellent results as have followed from the Public Works 
administration. The benefits conferred by the Irrigation Depart- 
ment upon the agricultural portion of the community are in 
themselves a sufficient justification of our presence in Egypt, 
even were none other forthcoming. It would be impossible 
to enumerate here even the more important achievements that 
have been accomplished in the way of controlling the Nile, 
increasing the supply of water for irrigation purposes, and 
improving its distribution. No body of Englishmen of late 
years have done work more worthy of their country’s reputation 
than the small number of English officials at the head of the 
Irrigation Department in Egypt. These officials have, I believe, 
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all of them come from India. India is the only portion of our 
Empire where the training necessary for work of this kind can 
be obtained. No one who was not possessed of this special 
training would be of any use in this department. 

The Sanitary Department is also managed by two or three 
English doctors. This is again work requiring a very technical 
education, and also great tact and judgment in dealing with 
native prejudices, which are very far from being in harmony 
with English ideas on these subjects. 

The above-mentioned branches of the administration—namely, 
Finance, Army, Police, Public Works, and Sanitation—are for 
all practical purposes under English control. They offer great 
advantages to Englishmen possessing the necessary qualifications. 
Advancement in those services, as far as the English officials are 
concerned, is to a much greater extent than in England based 
on selection by merit, and not on interest or seniority. In a 
country like Egypt good government is dependent not so much 
on the excellence of systems as on the qualities of the indi- 
viduals who execute them. Men of ability have therefore more 
opportunities in Egypt than in most countries of emerging 
from obscurity. They are too necessary to be ignored. Besides 


those already mentioned, there are several other departments | 


of the Egyptian Public Service in which considerable numbers 
of Englishmen are employed. Some of these have also English- 
men at the head of them, but they cannot be considered to be 
entirely under British control. The Customs, Lighthouses, and 
Coastguard administrations are managed by Englishmen. Their 
duties bring them into contact principally with Europeans. The 
performance of those duties does not entail any special qualifica- 
tions other than those required in similar departments in Europe. 
The same observation applies to the Post Office, in which about 
one-quarter of the European employés are Englishmen. In the 
Railway administration, and in the Khedival Postal Steamers, 
a certain number of Englishmen, mostly engineers, are also 
employed. This completes the list of the Egyptian administra- 
tions in which any considerable number of Englishmen are 
engaged. There are certain others, such as the Domains and 
Daira administrations, in which one or two Englishmen are at 
the head of affairs. These appointments, which are mostly of 
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considerable value, are usually filled by men already in the 
Egyptian service. 

The foregoing sketch will have shown the class of men that 
are wanted in Egypt. It may not be out of place to add a few 
observations on the relations of the Anglo-Egyptian officials 
with the Egyptian and the English Governments. To define 
accurately those relations would be an extremely difficult task. 
The English officials in the Egyptian administration are, for 
the time being, the servants of the Khedive. Their first duty 
undoubtedly is to watch over the interests of the country in 
which they are employed. When Egyptian and English interests 
clash the former must be preferred. On the other hand, so long 
as the Government of the day is kept in office by British soldiers, 
England cannot shake off her responsibility for the administration 
of the country. The superior Anglo-Egyptian officials are the 
agents to whom a portion of this responsibility is delegated. 
It is their duty to see, in their respective departments, that the 
power of the British nation is not used to foster oppression and 
corruption. If at any time the ideas of the native Ministry be 
out of harmony with those of European communities these two 
duties will clash. In such a case the British Government will, 
under existing circumstances, have to be the arbiter. It should 
be, however, the first object of every Englishman in the Egyptian 
service to prevent a contingency of this sort arriving. He must 
endeavour, by the exercise of tact and judgment, to perform the 
delicate task of serving two masters. He must remember that 
he is under the orders of the Egyptian Government, but at the 
same time he must not lend his countenance to anything 
unworthy of the name of England. 

One more question remains to be considered, namely, how far it 
is likely that these positions will continue to be filled by English- 
men in the future. This point is obviously one of vital 
importance to those thinking of entering upon an Egyptian 
career. The present policy of the Egyptian Government—and it 
is one which has the approval of her Majesty’s Government and 
of Parliament—is that no post should be given to an European 
which it is within the competency of an Egyptian to fill. The 
reforms which have been introduced into the country since 1882 
are slowly but surely raising the standard of the native employés, 
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‘both as to honesty and capacity. In course of time it will 
no doubt be possible to find competent Egyptians to fill many of 
the posts at present occupied by Englishmen. But a very long 
period must elapse before this can be done in the case of the 
superior appointments. This consideration, therefore, need not 
yet deter any one from devoting himself to an Egyptian career. 
But there is another and more serious consideration, viz., the 
question of what would happen were the British occupation to 
come to anend. Only those who aspire to the réle of a political 
prophet would venture to answer this question. It is impossible 
to say whether or not the Englishman in the service of the 
Khedive would lose their positions. One thing is quite certain, 
that even if they remained, their power and influence would be 
greatly diminished. It does not, however, seem probable that 
England will be able to evacuate Egypt for many years to come. 
She is of course pledged to do so as soon as the internal condition 
of the country renders such a course safe. But in the opinion of 
those who have given their best attention to this matter such a 
condition of affairs is still in the remote future. Time is required 
for the reforms which have been brought forward under our 
auspices to mature, and until this takes place British influence 
must remain predominant on the banks of the Nile. 


J e GORST. 































GUSTAV FREYTAG AND THE EMPEROR 
FREDERICK. 


[ Nore.—The Editor has been furnished, through the kindness of Mrs. Salis Schwabe 
with Herr Schrader’s critique of Gustav Freytag’s recent book on “‘ The Crown 
Prince and the German Imperial Crown,” which has attracted so much atten- 
tion. Herr Schrader’s article originally appeared in the “ Nation.” Written 
as it is by a member of the Reichstag, and from a purely impersonal point of 
view, it forms a valuable antidote against some prevailing misconceptions ; and 
the Editor, who yields to none in his admiration for the late Emperor’s work 
and character, has great pleasure in translating it for the English public. ] 


Gustav FreytaG has in his turn been added to the list of 
writers about the Emperor Frederick. Much was to be expected 
from his special endowments. A long and personal acquaintance 
justified the anticipation of an unfeigned friendship for the Emperor, 
while his renown as an author promised the complete treatment 
of so congenial a theme. Many simple readers experienced—and 
with reason—a genuine pleasure from his warm description of 
the Crown Prince’s personality, and remained perfectly satisfied. 
Those, however, who read between the lines and have some know- 
ledge of the men and affairs therein treated will miss much, and 
in some cases be constrained to a keen contradiction. The plan of 
the book is peculiar. The groundwork consists of the writer's 
impressions of his visit to the Crown Prince’s head-quarters from 
the 1st of August to the 8th of September, 1870. But these are 
overladen and obscured by the colouring of subsequent events. 
The second part contains a picture and estimate of the Emperor, 
and is supplemented by some already published compositions 
of the author. What he has to tell us of his personal relations 
with the Crown Prince during that great period must cause 
genuine pleasure. The amiability, the noble-mindedness, and the 
lofty patriotism, as well as the sterling goodness of the Crown 
Prince stand forth in the clearest relief. But we must at once 
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make an exception. Freytag is limited by his own nature, and 
cannot adequately follow the higher flight of the Crown Prince’s 
ideas. Freytag is a cool calm observer; as an historian he is 
par excellence the miniature painter of manners; he has never 
evinced any practical activity in politics, and he soon abandoned 
the short parliamentary career that opened itself out to him after 
1866. The Crown Prince’s theories of empire seem in his eyes of 
necessity strange and even suspicious, however well they were 
weighed. They were certainly no sudden outcome of impulse. 
The Crown Prince, like many other Germans, busied himself in- 
creasingly as he grew more intimate with politics, from the year 
1866 onwards, with the problem of how the German constitution 
could be directed towards the foundation of German unity. He 
was drawn to the conclusion that a true German empire must be 
re-established by an Emperor, superior to the Princes, and not as 
under the North German and the present German constitution, on 
an Emperor subordinate to the Princes conjointly, and that this 
was only feasible through the inspired and strenuous demand of 
the German nation. The aims which the Crown Prince sought 
to compass were in the highest degree real, his machinery for 
attaining them eminently practical. He desired, in fact, a strong 
imperial power, created and evoked by the national will, and 
destined to produce at once unity and freedom. The Diary 
expresses these thoughts most unequivocally, and if the Crown 
Prince says (and in opposition to Freytag), that an eventual re- 
sistance of the Princes would be shattered, he was most certainly 
thinking of the irresistible might of public opinion in those 
agitated times. How widely the views of the Crown Prince were 
communicated to Freytag is not to be gleaned from his account. 
And, indeed, Freytag seems to have considered the outward 
honour and glory of the imperial office far more than its political 
significance. The Crown Prince undoubtedly did not let slip the 
side of representative government, all the more so as he was 
so eminently capable of representative power himself: indeed, he 
emphasized this aspect vehemently, and it is quite after Freytag’s 
manner that this is the main point singled out for those very 
suspicions whose inadequacy he frankly ends by recognizing. The 
continuity of the old German empire, which, according to Freytag, 
the German Emperor desired, was indeed no antiquarian hobby, but 
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an accentuation of the claim that the new Germany should 
prove a truly united empire, and its Emperor a real Emperor 
of Germany. It is possible, as we have said, that not all these 
aspects were touched upon in conversations so occasional as those 
held in the intervals between marches and battles, and that 
Freytag could only gather such views as were communicated by 
the Crown Prince. Had he limited his book to a mere reproduc- 
tion of earlier notes, its incompleteness would leave no sense of 
deficiency, but he has taken a retrospect from a much later epoch, 
and given a universal estimate of the Crown Prince; this pledged 
him not to be satisfied on this weighty point with what was then 
laid before him, but to look back from the vantage ground of later 
material, more especially as regards that most instructive docu- 
ment, the Diary. Strangely enough, not a trace is to be found in 
the whole book of his acquaintance with the Diary, although he 
recognizes other contemporary matter ; for example, the Chancellor's 
pronouncement regarding it, and the Morier incident. Can it be 
that the suppression of the Diary prevented it falling into 
Freytag’s hands? If he did know it he ought certainly to have 
used it for the improvement of an undertaking which has cer- 
tainly not done the Crown Prince justice. For the picture leaves 
the impression that he cared much more for honour and glory, 
and perhaps for the satisfaction of dynastic interests than for the 
accomplishment of that which lay nearest his heart, and nerved 
him to constantly renewed exertions—the fulfilment of the 
national yearning for a strong, united and free German empire. 
Freytag’s omissions on this head are followed by an over zeal in 
other respects. . 

It is not clear whether the separation of the correspondence 
that passed during the war between the Crown Prince and 
Prince Louis (now Grand-Duke of Hesse), and their wives, from 
that which passed between them and their English relations, 
belongs to his original notes or is a recent addition. Freytag’s 
observations on this correspondence gain a quite different 
significance than could be otherwise attached to them in 
connection with the remark in the Chancellor’s pronouncement, 
that he was not allowed to discuss intimate questions of German 
politics with the Crown Prince, for fear of indiscretions on the 
part of the English Court, sympathetic to France, as well as 
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in connection with the reproaches officiously levelled against 
Morier. His account admits of the possibility that through 
this correspondence important intelligence respecting the German 
army may have reached France. Freytag does not appear 
explicit in this regard, since he attributes to those concerned a 
gross imprudence with which they can hardly be credited, and 
indeed to those who might have let the news reach France a 
very serious breach of confidence. Had he not wished so to be 
understood, if he knew of no actual facts, he had done better to 
be silent about mere possibilities, which are only too easily mis- 
construed into the fire that must exist where there is so much 
smoke. 

But if Freytag exceeds in his expression of possibilities, he is 
extraordinarily cautious in the conclusions which he draws from 
his own explanation of the Morier affair. He points out that 
Morier had no interest in favouring France against Germany, 
and that Bazaine’s declarations need not be understood to 
discredit Morier; but his inference is only that the published 
dates do not necessitate the English statesman’s conviction of 
a breach of confidence. So this, then, is what is conceded to usy 
although Freytag’s own narrative gives no ground for any con- 
viction at all! The matter then stands thus, and Freytag is 
shown to have recognized it. Morier—a man against whom no 
reproach of dishonour was in the past attributable, in a position 
involving the highest confidence of his sovereign—denied in the 
clearest manner the disgrace imputed towards him, and cited 
further a counter-declaration of the chief witness against him. 
Ought not this to have sufficed to compel us to reject in the 
most distinct terms the disgraceful imputation? Freytag must 
have followed the later literature concerning the Emperor 
Frederick and his wife very inattentively ; nobody would have 
blamed him for avoiding certain publications and newspapers 
of an unpleasant nature enough; but, plunging, as he does, 
voluntarily into the discussion, he must know that his allega- 
tions hang upon these very writings, and he ought to 
have expressed an opinion—however distasteful it may have 
been to himself to do so—upon them. This observation 
embraces also what Freytag has to say about the relations of the 
Crown Prince to his wife. He depicts these as the ruling 
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element, not only in his private life, but in general even in 
politics, and from them he prophesies difficulties and embarrass- 
ments for his future reign. Whether Freytag’s view is correct, 
only the two concerned could decide. But it implies a grave 
misconception of the Emperor Frederick, to imagine that he 
could ever limit the due influence of his constitutional advisers, 
or allow himself to be swayed by other than essential reasons. 
It was surely not extraordinary that a woman, to whom Freytag 
justly concedes rich endowments and a quick and lofty spirit, 
who had moreover been initiated in public affairs by a father 
eminent in every department, should take the liveliest interest 
in all that concerned a husband to whom she had been long and 
intimately united in common endeavours, and that she should 
freely impart to him her views and ideas. 

His description of the Empress Frederick’s influence gains a 
far deeper significance than Freytag would attribute to it; but 
if (as will certainly happen) she is placed in relation with the 
attacks which have appeared in well-known pamphlets and 
newspaper articles, Freytag will be brought forward as a 
guarantee for slights which he would most certainly be the last 
to further or encourage. 

Freytag has succumbed to the danger, which besets an old 
acquaintance in constant intercourse with his friend, of judging 
men by his own personal experiences. He has been less 
deeply influenced in the main by the fine idiosyncrasies of the 
Prince, than with the moods expressed in their private intercourse. 
The Crown Prince was a man keenly sensitive to his environ- 
ment—the men with whom and the circumstances among which 
he lived. He never sought to conceal his passing humours and 
personal vexations from those he trusted. So he might well 
seem to his intimates, not only as momentarily depressed, but 
even as weakened in the power of will. Indeed, there is no 
doubt whatever that the Crown Prince suffered acutely in the 
hard position which Freytag himself depicts. One can quite 
understand the possibility, which Freytag suggests, that his health 
suffered too, and perhaps even prepared the ground for his fatal 
disease. But it was no want of will-power or business capacity 
which kept the Crown Prince firm and resolved, during half his 
career, in an existence full of influence and energy ; but he had to 
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‘conform himself to the situation, if he was to remain true to him- 
self. Ever since he had been able to formulate his development as 
a power in the State, the present Chancellor was the first adviser 
of the Emperor William. ‘There was no place possible for any 
one near, still less above, him; that has been amply proved by 
the whole history of his ministerial functions up to this very 
moment. The Crown Prince could not subordinate himself to 
him, still less could there be any question of any permanent 
co-operation between the two; for the policy of Prussia and 
afterwards of the Empire was carried on by Prince Bismarck 
in a manner which the Crown Prince disapproved. There was 
nothing left him but to stand aside, if he did not wish directly 
or indirectly to combat the Prince. Such a combat, to be waged 
equally against his Emperor and father, was forbidden to the 
‘Crown Prince, as well by his filial devotion as by the con- 
sideration that he need not, through his own example, sanction 
a course of progress very hazardous in the interests of the 
monarchy and posterity. Still less, however, could the Crown 
Prince belie his political convictions only to create for himself an 
activity which probably would have gathered round it perpetual 
mistrust. 

Who can be surprised if such a situation discomposed the 
Crown Prince? It was not only the inactivity which depressed 
him, but much more the conviction that the inner politics, at 
which he was forced to connive, were fatal for Germany, and 
would render far more difficult, should he come to the throne, 
his achievement of his cherished ideal—the consolidation of a 
free empire. 

Directly the Crown Prince was by the force of circumstances 
drawn into’politics—as during the war period and his summons to 
fill the place of the invalided Emperor—not only did he fulfil the 
uttermost requirements of his position, but also take into com- 
plete account every aspect of the situation: to name one example, 
his regency was so arranged as to carry out the policy acceptable 
to his father in the spirit most acceptable to him. But this 
vexed and vexing period was not only oceupied as Freytag 
apprehends, with matters remote from polities, such as the fur- 
therance of art, science and industry, or the discharge of public 
duties growing constantly in number and importance, it was 
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also utilised for efforts increasingly eager towards a preparation 
for his future calling. He spared no trouble in the strenuous self- 
development he understood so well—as his public utterances 
at the festivities, for instance, in which he had to take part, 
amply prove, and he never lost sight of the goal to which he was 
pressing. 

Freytag expresses a doubt as to whether the Crown Prince 
would have satisfied the national expectations that were centred 
on him, and whether he might not have failed, not of course in 
goodwill, but in energy and business capacity. This doubt 
proves that Freytag totally failed to grasp his nature. He was 
in truth a deeply earnest, good man, keenly inspired by patriotism, 
who regarded it as a sacred duty to respond to the conscience and 
dignity of his office. Directly he discovered the duty, he was 
capable of great actions; directly he had fulfilled the duty, he 
evinced the most persistent energy. There could then be no 
question with him, as Freytag hints, of vacillation or irresolution. 

A brilliant proof of this is to be found in his military achieve- 
ments. Military men are agreed that these were truly remark- 
able; and, further, that in war he displayed the highest energy, 
was no mere exponent of the general-in-chief’s strategy, but 
grasped most adequately the most important problems of the 
conduct of a campaign. Moreover, this sort of activity was one 
repugnant to the Crown Prince: he hated bloodshed, and he 
abhorred war. Despite this, he never permitted himself to be 
lacking: he conquered his aversion by the feeling of allegiance, 
and became an inspired and inspiring commander. 

Still more did his practical force manifest itself during the 
illness preceding and attendant on his accession to the throne. 
Whenever the history of this time comes to be truly written it 
will be>seen that the smallest portion of the pain which, as 
Crown Prince and Emperor, he was called upon to endure, was 
the malady itself, and that it was against even greater odds than 
this that he so heroically equipped himself. There is abundant 
evidence that when constrained, as German Emperor and Prussian 
King, to work for the common weal, his spirit triumphed over 
every bodily failing. Under the most trying circumstanges 
he carried on his administration to the last gasp, as if his health 
had been perfect ; he was not satisfied only with the maintenance 
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‘ of current business, but mooted the weightiest questions in every © 
department;—for example, with regard to army reform and the 
amnesty. Not only did he inaugurate a policy of government 
which will serve for many a year to come as a beacon for German 
statesmen, but he signalized in the most exemplary manner to 
the last day of his life, his intense desire to uphold the honest 
integrity of constitutional right. 

If our judgment is to be guided by his actual performance, 
there is no room to doubt that in health his energy would cer- 
tainly not have failed him; his experience of men and things 
would. certainly not have made him weak; he would most 
certainly have well understood how to realize his ideas of 
the national need, and the confidence which he reposed in the 
German people would assuredly have helped him to cope with 
difficulties of no ordinary magnitude. 

We cannot be surprised that Freytag seeks to portray the man 
rather than the Prince in the Emperor Frederick, when we bear 
in mind that his opinion of the monarch of a great state is rather 
peculiar. He demands a retail virtue, a business aptitude in 
petty particulars which may be necessary for a small or second- 
rate state, such as Prussia under Frederick William the First 
and Frederick the Second, in simple times, or valuable even now 
in the case of a small German potentate. But it would be just 
as idle to exact for the chief qualification of a field marshal his 
power of drilling a regiment or brigade, instead of his knowledge 
of the situation, his clear grasp of the lines on which the cam- 
paign should be transacted, and his solicitude to uphold their 
consistency, as to require excellence in detail from a modern 
German Emperor; his mission is equally to make the internal 
and external policy of the empire persistently accord with 
national aspiration and the general outlook. This is an en- 
dowment of the highest elass, and rejects the scrutiny of paltry 
details to any greater extent than may be absolutely requisite. 
We cannot doubt that to such a task the Emperor Frederick — 
brought every equipment—the knowledge of the popular spirit, 
an insight into the national needs, a firm resolve to translate 
them into action, a just judgment of foreign relations and the 
power of attracting the confidence both of his own people and 
of other nations. Were it the case—and of this we are ignorant— 
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that he may have lacked certain special but inferior business 
capacities, and that occasionally his part was distasteful, it 
would in no way detract from his imperial faculties. 

It is with the most mixed feelings that we lay Freytag’s book 
down. We would fain be grateful to him for his personal ex- 
periences, but his judgment is often incorrect; he is unjust to 
the Emperor Frederick’s finest idiosyncrasies, and he has given 
some loophole—against his own will, it is truae—for the support of 
the grossest and most insulting insinuations. 

Translated from the German of KARL SCHRADER by 
THE EDITOR 


































CANVASSING THE RUSTICS. 
By LUCY BIRKBECK HILL. 


No one who has not had village election work to do can appreciate 
the character of the rustic voter. City people think him a boor. 
They cannot conceive how a man, living on fat bacon and wearing 
hobnailed boots, can feel his heart stirred by patriotism, or be 
able to humorously outwit a too inquisitive squire. He is 
Hodge,—the clodhopper—a creature without an aspiration or an 
interest beyond his own narrow life of toil, and his small villaze 
concerns. But any with a little experience of country canvassing 


can recall many an enthusiastic outburst, and many a quaint bit © 


of humour from the rough unlearned men among whom his work 
lay. One meets withall kinds of men. Here an ardent politician 
who thinks his newly given vote his proudest possession, and 
there a fellow who finds a three-mile walk excuse enough for 
ignoring it altogether. It fell to my lot lately todo a good deal 
of canvassing work among the labourers of a southern county. 
Our district was a wide and scattered one, but I seldom failed to 
be repaid, even for the longest and wettest walk, by the stories 
and droll remarks of the country folk. The stories were of all 
sorts, and the receptions one met with as varied as the stories. 
Sometimes one received a hearty welcome, sometimes a sullen 
or timid one, and now and then, by way of change, with a little 
abuse, and a request to mind your own business. One such 
greeting [ remember. I had called at a lonely cottage with a 
bundle of pamphlets and leaflets to distribute. It was some time 
before I could gain any attention to my knockings, At length, 
however, an old woman popped her head cautiously out of an 
upper window. “Go along wi’ you,’ said she; “I knows what 
you’ve come after, and I won’t have no ‘lection trash brought here. 
We dwells under thatch, I tell you. Sogo along wi’ you.” I 
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gazed at her questioningly. That her house was thatched I could 
see well enough for myself, but the point of her remark was not so 
easy to discover. “ Those that dwells under thatch had best ’bide 
quiet ‘lection whiles,” she went on. “ How’sa body to know what 
may chance when a pint or two gets under them young chaps’ 
waistcoats, and their noddles filled wi’ “lection jabber! Thatch’s 
easy to fire ye see, so I just makes my man keep out.o’ it all; and 
I won't have folkses coming here a-putting me in risk o’ burning. 
Go along wi’ your papers, go along.” I made a note in my can- 
vassing book by no means flattering to that old woman's 
character, and never again wasted my time in knocking at her 
unfriendly door. 

The most annoying person a canvasser can have to do with is a 
widow. The good creatures have a way of receiving notices and 
leaflets which they know to be useless to them. Or sometimes 
they will listen to the most eloquent arguments, with which they 
are expected to influence their husbands, without so much as 
hinting that they no longer possess one. Again, they persist in 
inhabiting the most out-of-the-way cottages, and thus cause many 
along and useless walk. In short, the behaviour of a widow to a 
canvasser is usually such that Mr. Weller, senior, himself had not 
reason to hold them in more abhorrence. One day I went a mile 
or two out of my road to look up the inhabitants of a lonely little 
hamlet in the fir woods. I was tired and late, but the prospect of 
securing even two or three votes was reward enough for my walk. 
With eagerness I drew near the first garden gate. There was a 
bramble twisted in the latch: sure sign of an empty house. I 
went to the next; but there, knock as I would, I could make 
no one hear. In disappointment I went across to the third. 
There was a long shed by it, and in front a pile of faggots. 
An old man—doubtless a voter—was chopping firewood. I 
hastily went up to him. “ Perhaps,’ said I, “it would not be 
uninteresting to you to look over a few of these little leaflets. 
Of course you have heard about the coming election, and are 
awake to the importance of recording your vote.” “ Look’ee 
here,’ broke in the old man, “I be a lodger, and I sleep in 
that theer shed along with th’ old cow. She bides one end and 
I tother. And as for the folkses in these cottages they be all 
four widdies ’cept one, and she’s an old maid.” ‘ Well, but as 
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a lodger,” I began. “’Biding in a shed along wi’ an old cow 
doan’t make a’ vote, seeing as I pay no rent save chopping 0’ 
fire bavins for the widdies, and drawing o’ water beside for th’ 
old maid, ’cos she be. but a cripple-body, poor ereetur. So 
doan’t waste your papers on me, for they ben’t a bit o’ good, 
considering I can’t read.” 

I often, however, found my leaflets very acceptable. At one 
cottage where I called on a bleak winter day, the master of 
the house, a rough farm labourer, pointed to the glowing 
wood on his hearth. “ What we want,” said he “is to keep the 
right spirit o’ pdliteecs a-blazing away, like my old pine knot 
there; and your papers helps a lot to do it. Ye see we're so 


ignorant, the main o’ us, and doan’t know how t’ answer . 


Squire when he comes talking round us and telling lies. Not 
that squires always tells lies—’cos I likes to be fair even to 
squires,—but they most whiles does when they want to get 
summat out o’ th’ working man. So leave us all the reading 
ye can to learn us a bit agin’ next time t’ master comes round.” 

Fairness of mind “even to squires and masters,” was one of 
this man’s chief characteristics. A farmer in the neighbour- 
hood had made himself extremely unpopular by the political 
pressure he brought to bear on his labourers. The ill feeling 
rose to such a pitch that the greater part of the men and lads 
in the village organized a novel form of revenge. Night after 
night a crowd gathered in the road in front of their enemy’s 
house. They carried with them as many old kettles as they 
could muster, a drum and several concertinas, With these, 
added to harsh cries and yells, they set up the most hideous 
din conceivable, and thus, by rendering the farmer's evenings 
unendurable, they hoped to give him a lesson in toleration. 
My fair-minded man did not approve of these doings. 

“T doan’t hold wi’ that sort o’ thing,’ he said tome. “ What 
I says is, if ye doan’t like a man, doan’t nag at him that like. 
It’s onfair to my mind and onmanly too. If ye want to show a 
man a little ill will, why take ’un and duck ’un.in the horsepond, 
and then ha’ done with it. Let all be overboard and plain 
sailing. But as for persecuting, and tin kettles, and such things, 
it’s no better nor an Irishman, and I feel ‘shamed o’ the village.” 
Some of the drollest stories are those which show how stupid 
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Hodge can outwit an over inquisitive person. Practice makes 
him quick at evading questions, especially if they come from a 
parson or a landowner. A little lad, the son of the squire’s head 
gardener, was once asked about his father’s political views. 
“Which is your father, my boy,” said the parson to him, “a 
Liberal or a Conservative ?” “Oh, please, sir,” said the small boy, 
‘‘father isn’t either a Liberal or a conservatory. He's but a 
greenhouse.” Another method of avoiding questions was told 
me by a man with great enjoyment. 

“You're one o’ the right party,” said he, with a glance at the 
colour of my tie—a conspicuously red one. “One o’ t’other sort 
called last night. I ’spects ‘twas Squire or some o’ that lot, but 
I didn’t look to see. For what d’ye think we did now. We 
just slipped into th’ ’oodhouse, me and my old woman, and let 
‘un knock as long as ’un liked, till his knuckles were sore, while 
me and her sat laughing on a log. It’s awk’ard talking with 
t’ Squire, ye see,so we thought as how that ’uld be handiest 
way. He laughed so heartily over this bit of wit that he 
attracted a neighbour who was working in the next garden. 
“That were a good joke,” he called over the hedge; “ but it 
were not so good as the turn we served your man tother night 
at the meeting. Tell about that, Harris.” ‘So I will, forit were 
a good joke for sure. There was a meeting ina tent, Tuesday 
night last, at Crowes Wood, and me and Dick here went down 
to it. There was a fine lot o’ speakers on the platform, and the 
tent was packed as full as it could hold. We were having a 
real feast, no mistake. Well, by-and-by, this fellow as we're 
speaking of, sneaked out and. began to pull up the pegs so as to 
bring the tent about our ears. I knowed the fellow, and had my 
doubts on him, so me and Dick followed him out, and caught him 
in the act. Se we gave ’un a black eye, and rolled ’un in a furze 
bush, and he were a wonderful deal quieter like after that.” 

“Thad a game too last night,” said Dick, over the hedge. 
“Yesterday, when we were just sat down to supper, in comes 
Squire and his daughter. I ’spects they’d tired their knuckles 
at my neighbour’s door, ’cos they didn’t trouble to knock at 
mine. ‘How many in family have you got?’ says he, right off, 
wiout so much as a ‘How d’yedo.’ ‘Ten,’ says I; ‘how many 
be you got?’ ‘Why don't you emigrate?’ says he; ‘ you’d do 
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‘a sight better abroad, and here’s a sovereign to help you. 
‘Thank’ee,’ says I, a-shoving back the money, ‘I’ve been in 
furreign parts, and if sobe as you’re-r-agreeable, [’'d sooner bide 
at home.’ ‘D’ye know our candidate for th’ ‘lection, says he 
next, a-lowering his voice. ‘Ay,’ says I, a-speaking up loud. 
‘I lived near he a goodish few years.’ ‘Then, says he, ‘you 
know whata kind friend he is t’ working man, and you'll promise 
him your vote [’ll be bound.’ ‘ Well, sir, says I, ‘I doan’t know 
as I ever heeard any harm o’ he, but on t’other hand I doan’t 
know as I ever heard any good. He’s decent. And as for my 
vote, that is a secret atween my principles and myself, and if 
it might be all the same to you, a secret it shall remain.’ So he 
went away. But what I says is, a man didn’t ought to come 
into another man’s house, squire or no squire, wi’out a ‘ How d’ye 
do,’ or, ‘ Are you at home,’ or anything.” 

Now and then I met. with an outburst of strong feeling in the 
midst of the amusing remarks. I remember once coming on a 
little group of men arguing together. One of their number was 
vehemently insisting on the benefit of allotments and small 
farms. He was telling the story of his own childhood. His 
father had been a peasant farmer, and had gained by his labour 
a comfortable living. He had a few acres of land, and two or 
three cows. He earned enough to support his family, not more 
luxuriously than if he had worked for wages, but more happily, 
because he was free and called no man master. He grudged no 
labour he put in the land, never doubting that he would not be 
allowed to end his days on the farm he had so much improved. 
But one day the bailiff appeared with the tidings that this and 
several other small holdings were to be thrown into one, as the 
landowner wished to do away with the race of peasant farmers. 
“My father was well on in years,” went on the man to the 
attentive group of listeners, “and he well-nigh broke his heart 
to leave the place he’d done so much good to. We had to sell off 
the stock at a dead loss, for there was not another little farm 
like ours to be had anywhere in the country side. I was but a 
bit of a lad at the time, but I remember well tramping round 
with my father hunting for work. Miles and miles we walked, 
with the tears running down my father’s cheeks, and he not 
knowing where to take us or how to get us a living, All the 
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farms had got enough men on them already, and when our 
land was took from us there didn’t seem a place on earth for us 
to go. He got work after a bit, not afore we learnt well what 
hunger was, and my poor mother had died wi’ the hardship. 
The landlord made his big farm easy enough, as he made other 
big farms, but he could not let them, the villain. I’ve heard he’s 
never made a penny out of the land ever since he turned us off; 
and I am right glad to think it. He came round to me th’ other 
day and asked me for my vote, and made it clear he’d do me a 
good turn if I give it. But I says to him, ‘ D'ye remember Haye 
Farm, and the children you turned out to hunger and hardship ? 
Man,’ I says, wi’ my blood up, ‘I'd scorn the biggest gift you 
could offer. I’m a Liberal through and through; I’m a Liberal 
inside and out, and sooner than be a turncoat to my principles, 
I'd be tied to a stake and burnt to a cinder.’” This bit of rough 
oratory brought forth a hum of applause from the little group. 
“'That’s my views,” broke in another man, a stranger to me. 
“Give a man a chance o’ getting land, and he'll make it pay sharp 
enough. But they won't let us get it, and then says we don’t 
want it. Don’t want it! why it’s they as be afraid if we get a 
bit o’ land, they won’t be able to screw the life’s blood out o’ us 
at their own work. But let ’em bide a while, and then see if we 
don’t get hold o’ their property. Paying a fair rent o’ course, 
but a-forcing them to let. That’s my sentiments.” By which 
remark it will be seen that this man was an advanced and 
dangerous character. 

“T’ve as good an understanding as another man,” said a third 
fellow, “and I doan’t see as how Tories or Radicals makes any 
difference to t’ land or anything else. Least ways they doan’t 
either o’ them make my ’tater ground grow. I ben’t a-going to 
wear out shoe leather in giving a vote as I didn’t ask to have, 
and would as soon be wi’out.” “Not give your vote?” cried the 
stranger of the party. “Why, man! I’ve but just moved to the 
parish, and I’ve a matter o’ twenty miles or more to walk back 
to th’ old place to give mine. But Dll doit. I’d do itif I get 
up at three i’ the morning to get there i’ time, and work best 
part o’ next night to make up for the holiday.” 

The gradual merging of the smaller holdings into large farms 
was the chief grievance in one village. Sometimes besides the 
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‘little tenancies an occasional small freehold was also swallowed 
up. There were several ways by which a bailiff could get hold 
of such plots, but there was one which struck me as particularly 
ingenious. There was, in the midst of a great estate, a certain 
small cottage and a strip of garden land. These were the 
property of an old man, Martin Pope by name. His father had 
become possessed of them in the following manner :—When quite 
a young man he had successfully wooed a village heiress, rich in 
the ownership of a freehold house and garden. Before, however, 
the wedding-day arrived the poor girl died, bequeathing all she 
had to her lover. She made no will, but this was not considered 
needful by the simple village folk. The girl’s words were enough, 
and Pope was thenceforth undisturbed owner of the cottage. 
Some years after the girl’s death, he married, and Martin was his 
only child. By-and-by, Martin in bis turn inherited the little 
property. He was a thrifty man, with a liking fora good garden. 
In a luckless moment he determined to add to what he already 
had by renting an adjoining strip from his neighbour, the great 
landowner. The bailiff in those days was a keen man of 
business and by no means over scrupulous. He probably dis- 
believed in the legal tenure of such cottages as Martin’s, and 
regarded the small scattered freeholds on the estate as so much 
land robbed from his employer. However he knew how to win 
back such stray sheep, or as one would more properly say—ewe 
lambs. Martin was told that he need not trouble himself longer 
with the ground taxes, that he and his father had always paid, 
as they could easily be included with the rent for the new strip 
of garden, and paid with the landlord’s. In this way the receipts 
for the tax were made out to the landlord, and Martin thus lost 
the only written proofs of his ownership of the cottage. In time 
this landlord died, and the estate passed to a distant cousin. Not 
unnaturally the new comer looked on the cottage and garden, for 
which he, apparently, paid yearly tax, as hisown property. The 
cottage was old and a discredit to the estate. Martin was 
threatened with eviction. Friends, however, interfered, and 
Martin was allowed to end his days in his own house. This 
treatment filled Martin’s soul with a great contempt for his enemy. 
“They calls him a Faulkner,” he said one day, “but he isn't a 
Faulkner no more than I be. Why, God bless you! my family’s 
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a deal older nor his. He was nought but a Thompson a while 
back, till they took and turned him into a Faulkner ’cos o’ th’ 
entail; and when he’s dead and they wants another heir they'll 
make one up somewhere’s you be bound.” Old Martin took a 
great interest in Irish affairs, and was a strong advocate of Home 
Rule. Once he gave me his views on the subject. “ Look’ee here, 
I’ve been reading a deal about th’ Irish. By Jobs! what awful 
doings there do a-seem to have been.” Martin was very free 
in the use of exclamations, but “By Jobs!” was the profanest 
thing he ever uttered. “ Awful doings! but how should it a-be 
otherwise when the poor creeturs be put upon so? What I says 
is give th’ Jrish their own way. Why, bless your eyes, we all 
likes our own way; and if so be as you give th’ Irish their own 
way they'll be like—like—why like so many turtle-doves, to be 
sure. But if they be treated as they have a-been, why, God bless 
my soul! there'll be the old gooseberry to pay, and that’s all 
about it, by Jobs!’’ Perhaps these chance stories may serve to 
show that even out of Hodge, the thick-headed rustic, some 
amusement and some enthusiasm may be obtained. 


LUCY BIRKBECK HILL. 
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XII. 


MRS. LANGTRY. 
By J. M. BARRIE. 


“ THE piece would never do in London,” are frequently the last 
words of the haughty London critic, “ but it might succeed in the 
provinces.” My experience of provincial pits has left me less 
scornful, and I entered one lately to see Mrs. Langtry, curious to 
anticipate her reappearance in London, where I last saw her in 
Enemies. 

As You Inke It was playi ing, a piece that must bewitch its 
audience, or leave them yawning. I do not know that elaborate 
stage furniture has not taken the poetry out of Shakespearian 
comedy, which mocks at realism. One feels that the great day 
of. As You Like It was when the spectators at the Old Globe 
Theatre saw the forest of Arden on a stage where we would 
only have seen rough boards. This is not a wail against scenic 
accessories; it is only an admission that the Shakespearian 
wand, which could waft imaginative Elizabethans into magic- 
land, has less effect on us. We are losing the faculty of make- 
believe, and cannot meet Rosalind half-way. 

Such was the vein of thought into which I fell after a neighbour 
in the pit had told me how the glories of Arden impressed him. 
“They write on the trees in my part of the country,” he said, some 
one having remarked that Orlando took a curious way of making 
his passion known. 

“ Not poetry ?” 

“ Yes, poetry ; there is a bootmaker I know well as has some 
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lines of poetry about his boots stamped on all the trees near the 
town.” 

This was not spoken in fun or melancholy. It was merely a 
statement of fact, but it shows why the Rosalind of to-day has 
a trying task. What can she make of a man whose mind runs 


from 


‘‘ Tf a hart does lack a hind, 
Let him seek out Rosalind,” 


to 


* At 5, Great Milk Street, you will find 
The neatest shoes for Rosalind ” ?* 


~ I heard Mrs. Langtry’s Rosalind compared to most of the other 
Rosalinds I have seen, and came to the conclusion that, if a 
plebiscite were taken, nearly every person in my vicinity would 
award highest honours to the lady who had first introduced him 
to the character. This is less an illustration of one of humanity’s 
amicable weaknesses than a great tribute to Shakespeare himself. 

For my own part, there is only one Rosalind I want very much 
to see now—Miss Terry’s ; and when that time comes I hope Mr. 
Irving will be Touchstone. Mrs. Langtry’s Rosalind I like better 
than any I have seen since Miss Litton, and I can recall a 
number. There was the self-conscious Rosalind, which Mrs. 
Langtry herself once was—a Rosalind who spoilt her best effects 
by asking the audience with her eyes, “What do you think of 
that?” The self-conscious Rosalind ought to play the forest 
scenes in skirts. I have see Rosalinds who should have been 
Orlando, and indeed Orlandos who might have changed parts 
with them. There are Rosalinds who play the character with 
remarkable propriety, and Rosalinds who are princes from the 
pantomime. 

Mrs. Langtry seems to have reached the third stage in her 
development as an actress. When she first appeared, she was not 
for taking seriously. She could not even cross the stage grace- 
fully. There is current a long-lived fallacy to the effect that 
amateur actors of birth and breeding, though not capable of 
playing a round of parts on the professional stage, may be worth 


engaging for such parts as they play in real life. “ Having only 
* [Yet Shakespeare himself says,— 
** Winter garments must be lined, 


So must slender Rosalind.’’—Ep1ror. } 
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‘to assume the character of a lady of fashion,” say good-natured 
critics, “the Honourable Mrs. Vincent—the stage’s new recruit— 
was naturally at home in the part, and played it to the life.” So 
one hears unauthenticated stories of amateurs stepping on to the 
stage—at £20 a week—to play Colonel this or Sir Frederick that. 
If managers have made such engagements, they were never 
yet paid by the merit of the performance. The actress who has 
played chambermaids, and the actor whose department is heavy 
villainy, are far more likely to move and speak on the stage, when 
asked to do so, as fine ladies and gentlemen, than the Honourable 
Mrs. Vincent or any Captain Harry. To be what the tailors 
call “the acme of grace” in Society’s drawing-rooms, and to look 
the acme of grace from the other side of the footlights, are entirely 
different things; and until she knows this the lady stumbles 
across the stage in a way that would appal her if all her move- 
ments could be photographed. Even to know it is only a short 
step toward the remedy. 

Mrs. Langtry was such a tyro when she first appeared,and 
as few people credited her with the pluck to persevere, she was 
subjected to a kind of criticism such as would have come more 
naturally from dressmakers fitting her with anew gown. The 
time, however, came when she had to be considered as an actress 
who had ceased to be an amateur, and then it was seen that she 
had intelligence to keep pace with her ambition. In this stage, 
when she had a London theatre now given over to comic opera, 
she was worth seeing apart from her outside reputation. Her 
Lady Teazle was admirable in the second class, and in Enemies 
she was perhaps as good as any of our actresses could have been, 


barring the two at the head of the profession, and passing one— 


or two younger actresses who had not then had opportunities. 
Where she failed was in lack of spontaneity ; one only forgot 
now and again that she was not repeating words which had 
been written for her. She seemed, so to speak, overtrained, and 
seldom at ease. A “super” blundering would have confused her. 
The other fault of imitating Madame Bernhardt’s mannerisms was 
that season common to nearly all our actresses, but most of them 
have recovered from it. 

Judged from her Rosalind, I think it will be found, when 
Mrs. Langtry opens in London, that she has grown markedly as 
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an actress since her last appearance in it. There is now no 
suggestion of a “coach” behind the scenes. Rosalind does not 
show that she has thought out her part before playing it, and 
is merry in certain ways because these ways have most effect on 
the onlookers. Everything has been thought out, no doubt, to 
the smallest detail; but it is not merely a clever actress we look 
at—it is a Rosalind who does not know that she is observed. 
The acting is charmingly spontaneous in the asides to Celia, and, 
even when she speaks to herself, Rosalind does not seem to be 
purposely taking the audience into her confidence. Like one who 
has played the part until it is real to her, Mrs. Langtry makes her 
effects without aiming to make them ; and when they are made, 
her pauses are not apparently to give the audience an oppor- 
tunity to applaud. One prominent reason why Rosalind so 
seldom takes us out of ourselves is that the actress has no 
humour, while Rosalind bubbled over with it. Mrs. Langtry’s 
sense of humour is obvious, and carried the scenes with Orlando 
to a triumphant end. America mars many of the players we 
send to it by making them over-act, especially with their faces ; 
but Mrs. Langtry has now, as she had not before, her face under 
control. Her assumption of mannishness was delightful because 
it was so womanly, and she was mirthful without being boister- 
ous. Nothing could have been better than the subtle touches 
by which she showed that her love for Orlando and the happy 
conviction that he loved her were the reasons why she bantered 
him. The three last acts were watched by the audience in a 
“ripple of enjoyment. “I like her laugh,” some one said to me. 
“Do you notice she has a way of laughing with her shoulders ?” 
This is a little trick of Mrs. Langtry’s, and a very effective one. 

J. M. BARRIE. 























































MRS. CALMADY OF CLAWN. 


A STORY. 


By ANNIE THOMAS. 


“It’s quite immaterial to me at what hour the ceremony is, only 
I mean to catch the 1.15 train at Elmtree Road station.” 

The speaker is Mr. Calmady of Clawn, a north-country squire 
of ancient lineage and vast possessions. The one whom he ad- 
dresses, and who listens to him with some slight evidence of 
suppressed fury being somewhere about in the atmosphere, is 
Mrs. Hampden, his future mother-in-law. | 

“You will give my daughter time to change her wedding for 
her travelling dress, [ suppose, Mr. Calmady ? and she must have 
some breakfast and cut the cake 

“T wish she would cut the breakfast instead of the cake,” he 
interrupts with an exasperating laugh; “she knows how much 
I dislike show and fuss of any kind. However, you have pleased 
yourselves in the matter, I hope, for you certainly haven't pleased 
me; and now all I ask is that I may get away in time to catch 
the 1.15 train at Elmtree Road station.” 

“You must surely think it only natural on Violet’s part that 
she should wish to wear a pretty dress and have her friends about 
her pleasantly on her wedding-day,”’ Mrs. Hampden says depre- 
catingly. 

“T am not prepared to admit anything of the kind about the 
dress. A gown that she could have travelled in comfortably 
would have been more to my mind. And as for the friends! 
there’s not one of those eizht bridesmaids—to whom, by-the-way, 
I have to make some ridiculous present—who isn’t ready to cut 
Violet’s throat because I have chosen her instead of one of them.” 

“You have done Violet great honour, of course, by your choice ; 
but I think you misjudge the other girls. Still, to please you, 
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the wedding shall be at half-past ten instead of eleven, and you 
shall start in good time for the 1.15 train.” 

Mr. Calmady rose from his chair and walked to the window, 
out of which he gazed upon the pretty park-like paddock and 
brilliantly kept “carpet gardening,” which was such a noticeable 
feature in Mrs. Hampden’s little demesne at Weybridge. 
Presently he turns round to say, 

“Where is Violet? She doesn’t give me too much of her 
society.” 

“My dear Mr. Calmady, she was not aware you were coming 
to-day, or she would have stayed at home. As it is, most 
unfortunately she has gone to spend the day with the Freemans.” 

“The Freemans are those plump little girls who always call 
her ‘dearest Via,’ aren’t they ?” 

Mrs. Hampden expresses by a slight movement of the head 
that his description of them is graphic. 

“ Have they any brothers ?” 

He asks the question in a casual way, but Mrs. Hampden 
hesitates for a moment before she answers it. That moment's 
hesitation is not lost on Mr. Calmady. MHe regards her with 
glum suspicion as she replies, 

“Yes, there are two brothers, very nice boys; they are both 
away just now. Come and have some luncheon,” she adds rather 
hastily, as a providential bell rings, “ and then I’ll show you the 
lovely presents that have come for Violet and you since you were 
here last.” 

He follows her into the dining-room in silence, and as the 
gracious matron moves along she feels rather than sees that an 
ominous black cloud has settled over his heavy florid face. 

“Has a temper of his own, I’m afraid,” she thinks; and she 
shivers as she thinks of her fiery, petted Violet condemned to 
live in a far-off county with this irascible gentleman. Then she 
remembers that he has nine thousand a year, and is Calmady of 
Clawn, and that Violet has been “out” for ten years. At 
eighteen she would not have looked at Mr. Calmady. At eight 
and twenty she may think herself “very well off to be woo’d and 
married and a’” by a man who will make his wife a great county 
lady. “ And she must learn to humour the fads of the man who 
puts her in such a splendid place,” the mother thinks as she sits 
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down to luncheon alone with her rather uninteresting future 
son-in-law. 

“ Are none of the girls at home ?”’ he asks, presently. 

“Two of them are gone with Violet, and Sybil has gone —- 
Where has Miss Sybil gone?” she asks helplessly, of a servant 
who enters at the moment. 

“Up to the florist’s to order the bridesmaids’ posies, ma'am,” the 
man replies, with a subdued smirk. 

At this Mr. Calmady glowers again, and there is an awkward 
silence. When the servant leaves the room Mr. Calmady makes 
his benignant hostess almost hate him by saying, 

“Mrs. Hampden, may I ask if you let Violet ramble about 
without your knowing where she has gone, or who is with her ? 
because that doesn’t suit me or my ideas of decorum at all.” 

“Perhaps we had better not discuss the subject,’ she says 
sweetly, but with an air of decision that he involuntarily respects. 
“ My girls have been brought up according to my ideas of pro- 
priety and decorum! They cannot fail to satisfy any reasonable 
person. Will you take anything more? No? Then shall we 
go back to the drawing-room ?” 

Mr. Calmady, when regarded as an individual and not as the 
owner of Clawn, is not impressive. A large, heavy-looking man, 
with little hair on the top of his head, and a great deal arranged 
mutton-chop shape on his cheek. Not bad-looking by any means, 
but with an uneducated face, and a certain gauche air that is 
infinitely worse than mere ugliness. Good in the saddle; all 
there with the reins of a spirited team in his hands; but not 
the type of man in himself to attract the fancy or engage the 
heart of a beautiful, much admired, fastidious, cultivated and 
clever society young woman like Violet Hampden. 

This would be the conclusion arrived at probably by the casual 
and uncalculating observer who regarded him as a mere man! 
This undoubtedly would have been the conclusion to which 
Violet Hampden and her family would have come had they not 
tacitly agreed among themselves to regard him as the owner of 
Clawn only. 

“If I can’t be proud of him I shall be of the place, and in the 
country I shan’t notice the clownishness so much as I do when 
I contrast him with guardsmen,” his bride-elect often tells herself 
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reassuringly. And so it had come to pass that the country 
gentleman, whose education had been of the most rudimentary 
description, was accepted, when he lost his head and proposed to 
her, by a fashionable beauty with brains. 

“How dull and stupid he is,” Mrs. Hampden thinks, as he 
stands looking stolidly and unappreciatively at the hundred and 
one presents of beauty and value that his and her friends have 
conspired to load them with. “And what a temper! Luckily 
Violet has plenty of spirit ; she won’t be a timid slave, but she’ll 
find him rather heavy work, I’m afraid, if they’re much alone.” 

As she is thinking this Mr. Calmady asks, with laborious 
unpremeditation, 

“Did you say both the young Freemans were away ?” 

“They are both away.” 

“Hm! They won't be at the wedding then ?” 

“No. One of them, the eldest, is in India with his regiment.” 

“ And the other, the one they call ‘ Archie,’ where is he ?” 

“Outoftown. I really can’t tell you where,” she answers with 
some asperity, for it strikes her that as he knew there was a 
young Freeman called ‘Archie’ his question as to whether the 
plump girls had any brothers was superfluous. 

“Deal fairly with me, Mrs. Hampden,” he says, abruptly. “ Is 
it true that this man has been carrying on with Violet more than 
seemed good, even to you, since her engagement to me?” 

She resents those words, “even to you,” so, veracious as she is 
generally, she answers, 

“Tt is not true. I am astonished at your condescending to ask 
me such a question.” 

He is compelled to appear satisfied with this. But the subject 
rankles in his mind perniciously, for gossip has been rife with 
the names of Archie Freeman, the handsome guardsman, and 
Violet Hampden, the popular beauty with the golden-hazel hair 
and eyes that match it. Some of this gossip has reached him by 
accident, but more of it by design, for his own section of the 
world is not much in favour of his marriage with a penniless 
beauty who has a pronounced predilection for the frivolities of a 
London life. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all the gossip, Edgar Calmady and 
Violet Hampden are made man and wife in the presence of at 
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least a hundred of their respective friends and relatives. Mrs. 
Hampden heaves a deep sigh of relief when the ring is fairly on, 
for Violet has offended him once or twice by letting him see that 
he is not essential to her happiness. “It might have been off 
at any moment, and now nothing can prevent her being the 
mistress of Clawn! What a relief.” 

Mrs. Calmady walks out of church with her hand on her 
husband’s arm without a particle of that conscious triumph 
which is inflating her mother’s heart. She has swallowed her 
pill, and compassed her great end, she is Mrs, Calmady of Clawn ; 
but she has a memory, and she has a fastidious taste, and a heart, 
and these all combine to sting her now. 

“Her diamonds are superb, and how proud you must feel, dear 
Mrs. Hampden! I hear Clawn is really a magnificent place! I 
suppose you'll soon pay the happy pair a visit?” 

This from one of Mis. Hampden’s dearest friends, whose own 
daughters’ “good matches,” have been eclipsed by the one Violet 
Hampden has made. Fortunately this dearest friend does not 
hear Mr. Calmady’s parting speech to his mother-in-law, as he is 
about to bear his now bitterly weeping bride away. 

“You mustn't expect to see anything of Violet for the next 
twelve months, Mrs. Hampden, She belongs to Clawn now, and 
I shan’t be able to spare her to come to you for a year. Clawn 
has been a good deal neglected since my mother died. Wants a 
mistress, you know. By-and-bye I’ve no doubt we shall be able 
to ask you up there.” 

Mrs. Hampden is too much aghast to utter a word. But the 
bride will not permit herself to be placed at a disadvantage with- 
out a struggle. She chokes back her tears, and says good- 
temperedly, 

“ Mr. Calmady is too considerate for me, mother dear. I shall 
have plenty of time to welcome you and my sisters without 
disregarding the claims of Clawn in any way “ 

“If you waste any more time we shall lose the train; as it is 
we shall have to drive hard and press the horses,” he interrupts 
gruffly, and then he hurries his bride into the carriage, and dashes 
away after the one which precedes them with Mrs, Calmady’s 
maid and the luggage. , 

As he throws himself back in the corner and ejaculates, “Thank 
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the Lord that’s all over,” Violet turns her head slightly and looks 
at him. ‘ 

“ Are you speaking of the wedding, or of the parting with my 
family?” she asks. (How unattractive his loutish face and figure 
look !) | 

“Of both! Now look here, Violet, you know I’m awfully fond 
of you; shouldn’t have gone out of my way to marry you if I 
hadn’t been, for I gain nothing by the match, and many a girl 
would have jumped at me up in my own part. But your people 
don’t suit me. Understand that, they don’t suit me. Your 
mother thinks me a cross between a bear and a fool, but I’m not 
fool enough to be taken in by her. She has married you to 
Clawn, not to me. She’s ambitious and worldly, and—and the 
less I see of her in my house the better I shall be pleased.” 

“Ts my pleasure to be disregarded altogether ? ” 

“No, no. Certainly not, certainly not; you shall have every- 
thing you wish for that I can get you. But I want to have you 
to myself till you’ve got accustomed to my ways, and prefer them 
to the ways of those you’ve left. I’m an obstinate man, and a 
jealous man, Mrs. Calmady, and I mean to have my wife respect 
my prejudices and submit herself to my will. It’s as well to have 
these things clear at starting.” 

Her silence he takes for consent, so it is just as well that he 
does not see the expression of the face that is turned towards the 
window. White as a lily, with bitter, bitter regret stamped upon 
it, that wretched beautiful face is turned in the direction of a 
house that stands out brightly under the spring-tide sun on the 
side of a wooded hill. The golden-hazel eyes are swimming in 
tears. Oh! memory! oh, agonizing recollection of days gone by, 
and of that half-hour in church this morning with this man ! 

‘Whose house is that?” he asks. 

“That on the hill? The Freemans’; pretty place, isn’t it.” 

“Pretty? Well I suppose it’s that, but I like something bolder 
and older—something like I'll show you up in the north. I like 
a place that looks as if a man had ancestors at his back——” 

“T like to see a man look as if he had ancestors at his back, 
too,” she puts in scornfully. 

“A place that looks as if people had lived and died and been 
happy and suffered in it for——” 
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“People suffer sometimes in modern houses that are merely 
pretty,” she says, and she is thinking of a crisp-curled handsome 
head that is bowed by suffering on this her wedding-day in that 
very house on the hill. Then they pull up at the station, greatly 
to the relief of the north-country squire, who feels somehow that 
his grip on his wife is anything but a firm one while they remain 
in smiling Surrey. 

The family discuss Mr. Calmady and Violet’s chances of happi- 
ness with him, with beautiful candour when the bridal pair have 
driven off. 

“How could she?” say sone sister. “When I looked at him, 
and thought of Archie, I felt sick.” 

“She must look at Clawn and never think of Archie,” her 
mother says, seriously. 

“Tf Clawn falls short of Violet’s expectations, he'll never make 
up for the disappointment.” 

“Fifty Clawns wouldn’t make up to Violet for the pill she’s 
had to swallow; he looked just like a common farmer when he 
came into church to-day. I’m not a bit proud of my brother-in- 
law, Calmady of Clawn, mamma. I only wish it had been poor 
Archie.” | 

“Hush, Sylvia; never a word on that subject again. Violet 
couldn’t have married him, and had sense enough to recognise 
this fact ; she wanted what she has got, a splendid place, and 
magnificent diamonds, and a position in the county second to 
none. Violet has done well. I began to think she had over- 
stored her market like the Maids of Lee, but now she has got 
everything, everything, and a most worthy man into the 
bargain.” 

“Only she'll be ashamed of him whenever he opens his mouth ! 
I don’t believe he has ever been taught anything besides the 
points of a horse or a dog.” 

“And I know he has got a nasty temper. J wouldn't have 
taken him.” 

“You are nineteen, your sister Violet will be nine-and-twenty 
soon,” her mother says, sententiously. “You girls never seem to 
remember that womanly charms don’t improve by keeping, like 
wine.” 


“Neither do manly ones. Mr. Calmady could never have been 
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fascinating in his first youth. Now he is revolting; a mere 
clodhopping yokel.” 

“The head of one of the oldest families, the owner of one of 
the grandest properties in the wealthy north,’ Mrs. Hampden 
says, proudly. “ Your sister Violet is too sensibie not to recognise 
all the solid advantages of her lot.” 

Then the Hampden family prepare to receive the guests who 
are coming to the dinner and dance which are to celebrate the 
happy event, and they talk to their numerous flatteringly curious 
friends of “the Calmadys” and of “ Clawn.” 

The honeymoon is over. Mrs. Calmady has got through it, and 
is now about to enter into possession of the fulness of that high 
station for which she has bartered her beauty, grace, and culture. 
The honeymoon has been rather hard to endure. It has lasted 
three weeks, and at the end of these weeks Violet feels as if she 
had lived several years since leaving the bright home at Wey- 
bridge. Mr. Calmady has economical views now and again, and 
these he gratifies by accepting the loan of a bachelor friend’s 
establishment in a remote part of Cornwall. The place has only 
one merit in the bride’s eyes. It is sufficiently roomy for her to 
be able to get out of eye-shot and ear-shot of her lord! 

Wealthy as he is, Mr. Calmady, though “not much inclined to 

leasure,’ unquestionably has ‘‘a frugal mind.” Saving in small 
things is a passion with him. So is the habit of keeping accounts 
in such deliberate detail that he loses much time and temper over 
them. The only books he ever opens are account-books, and 
Violet loathes the sight of figures. As they have not a single 
topic of mutual interest, and they are compelled by the exigencies 
of the situation to spend many hours of every day together, she 
longs for Clawn as ardently as he does. 

And Clawn, when she reaches it, exceeds, far exceeds, her . 
wildest expectations. It makes her feel that there must. be 
something “grand, which she has not grasped yet,” in a man 
whose ancestors have held such a place for centuries. 

“How dearly, dearly you must love it, and how happy I'll try 
to make you here, Edgar,” she says to him, softly, as they ramble 
about its corridors, and turrets, and galleries, and splendid suite 
of saloons on the evening of their return. They have been drawn 
home by the tenantry from the station, and Mrs. Calmady’s nerves 
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~ have scarcely recovered the shock of being jerked over the ground 
by enthusiastic men instead of gracefully gliding over it behind 
perfectly stepping horses. Nevertheless she steadies her nerves 
sufficiently to be able to graciously and gracefully express her 
sense of the honour Mr. Calmady has done her in making her 
the mistress of such a house as this is. 

“We've always thought a good deal of Clawn, and a Calmady 
hasn’t parted with an acre of it for four generations,” he says, with 
a satisfied air; “but I mean to do more than that, J mean to add 
to the property. J mean to leave to my son, if we have one, a 
bigger thing than I got from my father. So we'll start by living 
very quietly, Violet. J can be very happy here without seeing 
any company.” 

“You don’t mean to say [am to live here without any society ?” 
she falters, thoroughly aghast at the prospect which is opening 
before her in this splendid prison-house. 

“You'll have mine, that ought to be enough for you; and 
you'll have the comfort and well-being of those who are set under 
you to consider; and you'll have horses to carry you all over one 
of the finest countries in the world. And by-and-bye, please 
God, you'll have children to occupy all your time: till they come 
you shall help me to save for them.” 

“Qh, Edgar! What an outlook!” she exclaims; “suppose 
they never come? or even supposing they do, why, when we have 
so much already, sacritice all social life and its civilising influences 
for the sake of adding to wealth that is already sufficient, and 
more than sufficient ?” 

“ Much you know about that,” he interrupts; “there are others 
besides you, madam; Mrs. Calmady of Clawn is not the only 
person who has a claim on the property.” 

“Who are the others? Your mother is dead, your sisters are 
well married you have told me? Who has a claim on Clawn 
besides ourselves ?” 

She asked the question eagerly, her curiosity was roused 
merely ; but he thought her suspicious of evil, and answered 
accordingly. 

“T dislike inquisitive people, Mrs. Calmady, and I am not going 
to gratify your idle curiosity about matters that don’t concern you. 
You will have ample means at your command to gratify every 
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reasonable wish, and, if we have a son, his mother will naturally 
wish to save for him. Now! that’s enough.” 

“Quite enough,” she says, despondently, and her heart gives 
a great throb of indignation and regret as she realises that the 
power and position for which she has bartered herself are both 
nominal. 

For the county is not quick to seek to do honour to Mrs. 
Calmady of Clawn. People call upon her and invite them to 
dinner, but no one seems to wish to be friendly, or rather inti- 
mate, with her. And she soon makes the discovery that her 
husband, though he is a J.P. and a M.F.H., is not a popular man. 

“Tt is because he is such an illiterate boor,” she tells herself, 
with tears in her eyes. “That I,J should be tied toa man who is 
as provincial and rough as one of his own grooms!” 

After a time she finds herself in failing health, and unable any 
longer to take those invigorating gallops over the breezy moors 
which had at first strengthened her sufficiently to enable her to 
bear the burden and heat of the evenings alone with him. And 
so it comes to pass that gradually all of air and exercise which 
she gets is taken in driving about in a little pony carriage within 
the spacious park walls. 

The drives are numerous. The avenues superb. The herds of 
deer give an air of proud importance to the place, and sometimes 
she forgets the present weary miserable dulness, and remembers 
exultantly that she will be the mother of the heir! At such 
times her heart invariably softens towards her husband, and it 
is after one of these soothing recollections that she makes her 
first attempt to “cultivate” him. 

“ Edgar,” she begins one evening when he saunters into her 
splendid drawing-room after dinner, “I shall be kept at home for 
many weeks to come, the doctor says; will you begin reading 
something with me? Something that will interest us both ?” 

“1 don’t care much for your trumpery novels,” he replies. 

“Shall we read one of Shakespeare’s plays? You couldn’t help 
feeling interested in " 

“Qh! couldn’t I?” he interrupts ; “plays are harder than novels 
to listen to.” 

“ Let me begin to read one of Scott’s novels to-night, and then 
well take it in turns. Iam shamefully ignorant of Scott, and 
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"it will do us both good, give us something to talk about besides 
the meet and the few neighbours.” 

“JT don’t mind,” he assents, and so Violet reads pages of “ The 
Monastery” till her throat is raw. Then she looks up and has 
the satisfaction of seeing that Edgar is sound asleep. 

Still she determines to persist in her endeavour to cultivate 
him! Her mood is altogether softer now. Let him be what he 
may he is at least the father of the child who will soon be born. 
So on the morning following she says to him as he rises from the 
breakfast-table, 

“Come for a stroll in the park with me, Edgar. I have never 
done anything but drive about it, and some of the footpaths look 
very fascinating.” 

“If you take my advice you'll keep to the drives,’ he says, 
coldly. 

“But why ?” | 

“Why ? because the drives are safer.” 

“Surely any place within our own park walls would be safe 
for me!” she says, proudly. 

“ Don’t you be too sure of that. You might meet with annoy- 
ance when you least expect it. Tramps get in, and—and the 
deer are not too quiet at times.” 

“Tam not afraid of tramps, and if you’re with me I think the 
deer won’t molest me.” 

“ Well, take my advice, and unless I am with you keep to the 
drives. There’s nothing to see in the footpaths.” 

“Surely they lead to somewhere,” she laughs; ‘ I saw smoke 
curling up at the end of one the other day. Is there a cottage 
or anything there ? ” 

“ There are the three lodges.” 

“T know them. I mean, is there a cottage besides? I fancied 
there might be a wood-cutter’s cottage perhaps.” 

“Well, I tell you there is no wood-cutter’s cottage,” he says, 
angrily, “and you’d better not go prowling about the park. I 
don’t want to have you frightened out of your life, and you would 
be that if either a tramp or a deer attacked you. Keep to the 
drives.” | 

But she determines that she will not keep to the drives, as she 
has a fancy for exploring the footpaths. These latter will soon 
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be carpeted with primroses and dog-violets, and Mrs. Calmady 
promises herself many a pleasant hour alternately picking the 
flowers and reading one of the many serials which serve to enliven 
her solitude in her grand home. 

The weeks roll on, as they have a habit of doing whether one 
is miserable or the reverse. Some of the country neighbours 
grow distinctly kinder and more encouraging. But still Mr. 
Calmady will not give her her heart’s desire and let her ask her 
mother or sisters to Clawn. 

“The twelve months are not up yet, Violet ; when they are, if 
you still wish your mother to come, she may.” 

One day she wakes with the glad feeling that we surely all 
know so well, that spring has come! There is something in the 
soft air that creeps in through her half-opened window and plays 
softly about the room, just stirring the muslin curtains and the 
fronds of a hanging maiden-hair fern that bids her get up and 
rejoice in the sunshine as the birds and flowers are doing. Lovely 
roses are brought in to her breakfast-table from the greenhouses, 
but she feels that the day is drawing her out to seek something 
simpler and wilder. “It must be the primroses,” she thinks. So 
about noon she sets out alone through one of the forbidden 
footpaths to gather them. 

They cluster thickly round the roots of every tree; they spring 
up in seductive profusion on every inch of the edge of the path 
as far as she can see. Whata lovely path it is! With turf, like 
velvet, for its carpet, and a border of star-like primroses on either 
side. What a wonderful path for a wild one ! 

Presently it widens. Garden flowers begin to take the place 
of primroses in the well-kept border, and on rounding a corner a 
cottage comes into the picture. Such a pretty little cottage. 
Something like the model of a Swiss one which she has at home, 
at Weybridge. 

Variegated ivy covers one-half of the porch, monthly roses and 
honeysuckle are clambering over every portion of the pretty 
house, which looks like a large toy. Violet pauses, wrapt in 
admiration, yet feeling half annoyed at the same time that her 
husband should never have shown her, or at any rate told her of 
the existence of, this little arcadia. 

As she stands watching the blue smoke curling out from the 
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- flower-wreathed chimney, a little child comes toddling out, laugh- 
ing and shouting back in answer to some one who is calling to 
him from the interior of the cottage. Violet has no special liking 
for strange children, but this little fellow attracts her. He looks 
so bold and fearless, and he is so prettily dressed in a French 
blouse of brown holland with a crimson silk sash round his waist. 
So Mrs. Calmady advances a few steps and calls to the boy, who 
toddles forward unhesitatingly to meet her. 

He is not a pretty boy, but he has a healthy, rosy, clean face, 
and nice little gracious manners, and so Mrs. Calmady takes him 
in her arms, and asks him his name. 

‘‘Eggar,” he says in his baby lisp, and then he struggles out of 
Mrs. Calmady’s arms as he sees his “mammy’”’ come to the door 
of the cottage. 

“Come back, Edgar,” this latter cries in a full, clear voice, 
“how often have I told you that you're not to speak to strangers ? 
Papa will be vexed.” 

She is a fine, handsome young woman who speaks, and Mrs. 
Calmady recognises at once that she is in appearance, dress, and 
manner superior to the class out of which wood-cutters’ wives are 
chosen. Simultaneously she recognises something else, namely, 
that the stranger is regarding her (Mrs. Calmady) with glances 
of undisguised hostility. 

So Violet steps forward graciously and says, 

“Forgive your little boy. No one on my husband's estate ought 
to regard me as astranger. I am Mrs. Calmady.” 

For answer the handsome young woman catches up her little 
son, glares at Violet for a moment, then hastily retreats into her 
cottage, shutting the door of it in the face of Mrs. Calmady of 
Clawn ! 

“ What an insolent young woman!” the lady of the land thinks, 
as she retraces her steps through the primrose path which some- 
how or other has lost its fascination for her. “ Mr, Calmady must 
tind a new tenant for that sweet cottage, or that insolent woman 
must be taught to behave herself.” Then suddenly a sensation 
of “doubt” of she knows not what, of “ distrust” of she knows 
not whom, assails her, and she gets herself home as rapidly as 
she can. 


As it turns out the excitement and the hurry have a bad effect 
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on her. By night she is very ill, and when her husband comes 
home to dinner he finds her feverish and agitated. Tumultuously 
she begins to tell him her story of the ramble through the prim- 
rose footpath, and the untoward rencontre to which it led. He 
looks flushed and annoyed as he listens, and when she has 
concluded her narrative, he says gruflly, 

“T told you that you had better keep to the drives ; it serves 
you right that you've met with annoyance as you chose to 
disobey me.” 

She lifts her beautiful head up high, and looks at him till he 
turns from red to purple. 

“T tell you that woman’s manner was insolent,’ she says 
quietly ; “she must treat me with respect or leave that cottage.” 

“Nonsense!” he says, rudely. “You are my wife, and you'll 
have to put up with her being there if I choose that she shall 
stay.” 

“Tam the mistress of Clawn if you are the master of it,” she 
says, hotly, as that high spirit of hers, which is so close akin to 
quick temper, gets the better of her; “and J say that no woman 
shall live in our grounds who cannot treat me with respect, or at 
least with civility. That woman must be a savage. I was 
petting her child r 

“ That’s what riled her probably. You take my advice, Violet, 
let her alone; keep out of her way and she won't trouble you.” 

“Who is she?” 

“The granddaughter of an old gamekeeper who was killed in 
a poaching fray in my father’s time.” 

“ But who is her husband ?” 

Mr. Calmady laughs. 

“T should advise you not to ask her that question,” he answers; 
“she’s not too fond of giving information about herself.” 

“Do you know?” Mrs. Calmady asks, looking at him steadily 
as the same feeling of doubt and distrust which had assailed her 
in the wood assails her again. 

“Blow the woman! I’m not going to gossip all night about 
her,” he says roughly, and then he goes out of her room and slams 
the door. And Violet’s head falls back upon the end of the couch 
on which she is lying, burning with shame and indignation. 


“From to-day I will be Mrs, Calmady of Clawn only, his 
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‘wife’ no longer,” she resolves. “So it is for her and her child 
that the economies which keep me out of my proper place in the 
county are practised. /am cramped and kept short of money 
in order that his mistress and her bastard may be provided for.” 

The consideration of this subject goads her to madness nearly. 
Feverish symptoms set in, and rapidly strengthen and develop 
into alarming ones. In the absence of their master, who has gone 
for a stroll in the park, the servants send for a doctor fortunately, 
for by midnight Mrs. Calmady is the mother of a dead son. 

Meanwhile Mr. Calmady has been striving to “square” the 
handsome infuriated tigress whose lair had been discovered by 
Mrs. Calmady that morning. 

He had gone to the Swiss cottage directly after dinner, intend- 
ing to administer a sharp rebuke to the woman, in whose thrall 
he had been for so many years, for her insolence to his wife. But 
she met him with such a storm of revilings and reproaches that 
he had been glad to soothe and quiet her on any terms. 

“Tl not live in your grounds like a servant another week,” 
she cried; “that wife of yours shan’t come patronising me and 
my child as if we was dirt beneath her feet. Ill have a house 
such as a lady should have, and your son shall have servants to 
wait on him, and go to the best school in York. And if you don’t 
give me your written word to-night that you’ll leave him to share 
equal with her son if she has one, I'll never open my lips to you 
again, Edgar Calmady.” 

. “You know I am saving for the boy and you, Bessie,” he says, 
cringingly. 

“ And my Edgar shall be known as a Calmady as well as hers?” 
Bessie insists. 

“Yes, yes; anything you like ; give me a kiss and be quiet.” 

“That I won't till you’ve writ it, and more too: if that wife 


of yours dies or runs away from you you'll marry me, write’ 


that.” 
“Yes, he doesn’t mind writing that,” he says, with a sneering 

laugh. He knows, he feels sure, that Violet is much too pure to 

run away from him, and he believes that she is too strong and 

healthy to die. So to please his virago he writes the promise she 

demands, signs, and gives it to her. 

‘“ And Ill see about a house for you to-morrow, Bessie,” he tells 
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her as he takes his leave ; “and look here, old girl, don’t treat me 
to any more temper. I don’t expect Mrs. Calmady will make 
my life very agreeable after this.” 

The news that greets him when he returns home drives him 
nearly distraught. Verily consequences are pitiless! The sin 
of his youth has found him out. The discovery by his wife; to 
whom he has really been faithful, of his former mistress and his 
bastard son, has cost him his legitimate heir! 

In his agony and grief he kneels and prays to Violet to forgive 
him, to trust him once more. But Violet is deaf to all entreaties. 
Her mind is wandering, her thoughts have gone back to the old 
days before she knew him. When she uses endearing words they 
are addressed to the lover she left because he had no money in 
his purse. When she laughs it is the mirth of mania. Before — 
twenty-four hours have passed, Mr. Calmady of Clawn is ina 
position to be able to redeem his written promise to Bessie the 
old gamekeeper’s handsome granddaughter. 


Two years after this Mr. Calmady with another wife and a 
little son of six or seven years old is sitting in the breakfast-room 
at Clawn, and the lady is enunciating her views as to social life. 

“The people are so stuck up about here, Edgar,” she says 
complainingly. 

“You can't expect ladies to visit you. Not many came here 
in poor Violet’s time because I was such a bear, and they thought 
me a black sheep as well.” 

“What, about me ?” 

He nods assent. 

“ Ah, well! she should have plucked up spirit and had her 
own friends about her, and given dinners and dances and parties, 
and taken no notice of your glum ways. That’s what J mean to 
do. Ill get plenty of gay company into the house, and if you 
don’t like it you can stay in your smoking-room or go to bed. 
I'll give the best suppers that can be had for money, and get the 
best band that can be danced to, and I'll let everyone see that I 
know how to spend money freely. Your first wife was too 
sensitive-like for such as you, Edgar. You want a woman to tell 
you what you're to do, and what she means to do. The first one, 
poor thing, went out like the snuff of a candle, ’cos she couldn't 
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‘bear that anyone belonging to her should be blown upon. I’m 
different to that! No slights or cold shoulders daunts me now 
that I am Mrs. Calmady of Clawn.” 

She laughs and rolls about in her florid tawny plush morning- 
robe, at the head of the heavily-decorated breakfast-table. And 
her husband half admires, and is half quelled by her spirit. This 
was the woman to suit him all along! Still, boor as he is, he 
can’t help wishing that the son to succeed him at the grand old 
place should have been the son of the lady rather than of her who 
is now Mrs. Calmady of Clawn. | 


ANNIE THOMAS. 











ONE NIGHT OF HORROR. 


By W. H. STACPOOLE. 


OnE night I went to bed with glossy brown hair, and the face 
of a girl of eighteen; next morning I left my room with hair as gray 
as it is now, though forty-two years have passed away since then. 

In one night an awful horror struck me suddenly with the 
weight of scores of years. 

I shall tell my story as briefly as I can; and, as it has 
never failed to interest the many people to whom I have told 
it personally, it may, perhaps, interest the readers of a magazine. 

My father was a Mr. Marriott, a shipbroker, who lived in 
Russell Square with his family, consisting of my mother and 
four children, of whom I was the eldest. One morning, in the 
December of 1842, while we were sitting at breakfast, my mother 
said, as she finished reading a letter which had just been delivered, 
“It’s from Judith. She wants Ellen to go and stay for a month 
at The Willows. But I do not like the idea. She never even 
called on us when she came back to England last summer. 
Besides, we have known almost nothing of her for years past.” 

“Oh! I should like immensely to see Aunt Judith,” I cried. 

“But you have never seen, and don’t know anything about, 
her,” replied my mother. “It is nearly ten years now since 
I saw her, and she did not leave a very pleasant impression 
on my mind. I had not seen her, of course, since I was a child, 
but, as I have often told you, there was something curious and 
weird about her that was not to my liking. In fact, she did not 
seem like a sister of mine.” 

Aunt Judith was my mother’s elder sister by fifteen years. 
When she was about twenty she married a German Baron who 
was a professor in a University. Why it was nobody knew, but 
some two years or so after her marriage Aunt Judith became 
very apathetic as regarded her relations in England, and but 
rarely corresponded with them. 
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Her husband, the Baron and professor, died about three years 
before the time of which I speak. Mourning cards were unknown 
in those days; still she might have sent a word to inform her 
sister of her bereavement. To our great astonishment, it was 
only from a friend who had attended his funeral that we heard, 
casually, that he was dead, and that she was a widow. 

About the death and interment of the Baron there was not 
any doubt. This I may mention lest the reader should think 
that we are verging on “a ghost story,” though, to my mind, the 


circumstances I am about to relate are more horrible than those - 


of any ghost story could be. 

Well! both my mother and my father were unwilling to let me 
go to The Willows: my mother, because she had, or seemed 
to me to have, a prejudice against her sister; my father, for 
no reason that I could make out, except that he echoed my 
mother. At all events, I overcame their opposition at last, and 
started one fine, or rather gloomy, morning—for the clouds were 
dark and heavy, I remember, as I left London—for The Willows, 
a mansion in Warwickshire which had been left to my Aunt 
Judith by my grandfather. Travelling was slower in those days 
than it is now, and it was not until nearly six o’clock in the 
evening that I drove, in the lumbering coach which conveyed 
me, up the dreary carriage-path which led to The Willows. 

Aunt Judith had only returned to live there during the past 
six months, and so I was not surprised to find the place in a very 
untidy state. The lodge gate, which led from the highway, 
clanked, I remember, when it was opened, as if it had not been 
oiled or touched for years. The man who opened it seemed gruff 
and surly, as if we disturbed him from a long rest, while the 
lawn, and trees, and shrubs appeared as though they had been 
untended for a very long time. Such, at least, was my impression 
from what I saw through the darkness of the evening. 

Things, however, seemed to change for the better when we 
drew up at the house itself. It was a great, straggling building, 
which had stood for more than a century, and was cold and 
forbidding to look at from the outside. But from the windows, 
and what I could see of the hall, it seemed to be well-lit, warm, 
and well-appointed within. A female servant came out to meet 
me as the coach stopped at the door. 
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“Mad’moiselle Marriott?” she inquired, in a German voice 
as I descended, 

“ Yes,” I replied. 

“Ah! your aunt would like well to see you,” she said, “I shall 
take you to her. She is dressing for dinner.” I followed her up- 
stairs, and into a large bedroom. Standing before a glass at the 
end of the room was a tall woman whom, from the gescriptions 
I had heard of her, I immediately recognized as Aunt Judith. 

Her figure was very erect, almost majestic, but her face 
puzzled me. The features were very regular, and cleanly drawn. 
There was in them a considerable amount of power, and yet, 
what I could not understand, a curious wizened almost craven 
expression, which just bordered on being sinister. I was only 
a girl at the time, and knew nothing of physiognomy, but, 
instinctively, I felt a sense of uneasiness as I met her keen 
grey eyes, Which seemed never to rest for a moment, but to 
wander about as if at the bidding of an uneasy spirit, though 
her demeanour was otherwise curiously calm and self-possessed. 

“Your room is not ready yet, but it will be presently,’ she 
said, when we had greeted each other; “you can dress here. 
We have a few friends to dinner to-night. Your parents are 
well, I hope.” 

“Your parents !” and this in allusion to her own sister whom 
she had not seen for years! Her greeting—in fact, her manner, 
everything about her—was perfectly polite but strangely cold. 

“Yes,” I replied, “they are quite well, thank you.” 

“ You can come downstairs when you are ready,” she continued, 
as she stood before the glass, giving the last touches to her 
toilette. “Dinner will be on the table in about twenty minutes. 
I had better go down—they will be waiting for me,” saying 
which she left the room. 

A curious woman, I thought, when she was gone; and, alto- 
gether, I did not care much about her—perhaps, also, I was a 
little sorry that, against the wishes of my parents, I had come to 
The Willows at all. WhenI came into the drawing-room I found 
a party of about a dozen people assembled there. There were, 
besides my aunt and an elderly German lady, who was a relative 
of her late husband, the clergyman of the parish with his wife 
and two daughters, the local doctor—a good-looking young man 
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of about six or seven and twenty ; the squire, and three or four 
others who, like myself, were staying on a visit at the house. 
Dinner passed very pleasantly. We had music and a dance when 
the gentlemen came upstairs. Altogether I enjoyed myself very 
much, and it was past midnight when we rose from the supper 

ble. One thing I did notice almost unconciously during the 
evening, and this was a strange absent, and at the same time 
searching, expression which sometimes came upon Aunt Judith’s 
face. It was as though she were looking at or for something 
which was invisible to everybody else. 

Well! when supper was over, and those of the guests who were 
leaving the house had taken their departure, I went with Aunt 
Judith to her bedroom, “ to see,” she said, “ whether Sophia had 
got my room ready yet.” 

Sophia was waiting for us when we entered the room, and 
my aunt and she immediately began to talk in German. What 
they were saying I could not tell, as I did not understand the 
language ; but, somehow, from their manner or the tone of their 
voices, it seemed to meas if they were discussing something which 
they did not want me to know about. At last my aunt said to 
me in English, 

“My dear, I am sorry the room I had intended for you is not 
ready yet. It will be ready to-morrow, but for to-night you 
must sleep in another room. 

Here Sophia said something in German, and, after a moment’s 
pause, Aunt Judith said, as if in answer,— 

“The Blue Room, Yes, my dear,” she continued, speaking to 
me, “it is an old-fashioned room, but very comfortable. Sophia 
will show you to it. Good night, dear.” 

Again the curious look I had noticed before came over her face as 
I left the room with Sophia, who walked before me with a candle. 

We went up a flight of stairs that led to a part of the building 
which seemed to be but little used. At the top of these stairs there 
was a long narrow passage, the walls of which were lined with 
oak panels. When we got to the end of this passage we turned 
to the right and went a few yards down another and similar 
passage, until the servant opened a door that led into a spacious 
bedchamber. Having put the candle on the mantelpiece, and 
laid my travelling bag which she carried with her on the floor, 
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she looked cursorily round the room, and then, when she had 
bidden me good-night, went out and shut the door. I felt very 
nervous as [ looked about the apartment, which seemed to be in 
an uninhabited part of the large house, and .was furnished, | 
thought, in an antique and rather gruesome manner. The lofty 
walls, panelled as they were with wood painted blue, contrasted 
strangely with the heavy silk window curtains, which were of a 
dark red colour, and with some old portraits in oil that hung 
in massive oak and ebony frames. The chairs and tables were 
all cumbrous and old-fashioned, and, as to the bed, it almost 
frightened me to think of sleeping in it, so vast and gloomy did 
it look with its huge canopy and sombre curtains. If I could 
have made my escape from the place in any decent way I should 
have done so, but I did not like to appear a coward, and after 
reasoning with myself for some time that there could not be 
anything to be afraid of, I undressed at last and got into bed. 

It is not easy to go to sleep at once during the first night of 
one’s stay in a strange house, especially if anything has happened 
to make the mind uneasy and suspicious. For a long time I lay 
awake wondering at the curious look [had seen on Aunt Judith’s 
face, and shivering; now and again, as | thought how far away 
I was from the rest of the household. If I were to be taken 
suddenly ill, or if anything were to happen to me during the night, 
what could Ido? There was a bellrope in the room, but I had 
forgotten to ask Sophia whether it communicated with a bell, and, 
if so, whether there was anyone to answer my ring. Isolated as 
I was in this large and gloomy chamber, my mind was agitated 
with vague fears, and it must have been nearly two hours before 
I got to sleep; but at length I did dose off, and for some time 
I was deep in a tranquil, dreamless slumber. 

How long this state lasted I do not know, when suddenly I 
awoke. In a moment I was wide awake, staring before me into 
the black darkness, and listening intently to the profound silence 
about me. Why was I doing this ?—I asked myself, but could 
not give any answer. Something must have happened to awake 
me. What was it? I wondered. I looked and listened. There 
was only blackness and silence. For many seconds I lay thus 
peering and listening, and was just on the point of shutting my 
eyes again, when, glaring at them through the darkness, I saw 
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~ two other eyes; and hot on my cheek came the breath of. some- 
thing—man, or beast, or monster! I drew my head some inches 
back, the eyes, to which mine were riveted, advanced. I felt a 
form bending over the side of the bed. I stopped. The eyes 
stopped, the form became motionless. In the pure agony of the 
moment—actuated by that alone—lI rose a little in my bed, and 
bent my head forward ; the form also rose, and the eyes, which 
were still fastened to mine,. retreated. As they did so, to my 
unutterable horror I discerned the outline of a Human Face ! 

It was within a few inches of my own; and now my eyes, 
becoming accustomed to the darkness, could see that it was 
covered with hair. There was a dreadful gibber—such as might 
come from an ape or a dumb man in pain—and before my fas- 
cinated gaze flashed two rows of shining teeth. The creature— 
monster or maniac—was by my side ready, waiting, to spring 
upon me. Hot upon my face came its breath, while the awful 
eyes shone like the eyes of a tiger. It was on the spring—to 
tear me limb from limb. Just one thing stayed it. Just one 
thing was keeping off the awful death that threatend me. In all 
the ecstasy of my. terror I comprehended what that one thing 
was, It was the power of my eyes. I was fighting an eye- 
battle with the monster ! 

Into its dreadful eyes I gazed, as though I were gazing into 
the very gates of hell. Like the eyes of a wild beast, they 
seemed ever restlessly pouring forth a tumultuous torrent of 
passion ; and ever restlessly in search of mine, which, yet, they 
shrank from when they met. Constantly, as they did so, there 
was the same hideous inarticulate gibber of baffled rage. 

Thus some two or three hours, at least, must have passed, until 
the daylight began to steal in through the curtains which were 
only partly drawn. 

When the light came, the sight before me was even more 
horrible than my imagination had conjured in the dark. Crouch- 
ing by the side of the large bed, between the window and me, 
wasaman. But such a man! A tall man in a flowing gown, 
with long matted, unkempt, yellow hair and beard, his face 
deadly white, but every muscle in it throbbing in convulsive 
sympathy with the fires that blazed from his wild and awful eyes ! 
Minute after minute passed, though I took no heed of them. 
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All my thought, all my strength, was concentrated into the one 
weapon I had—my eyes. Still, I felt, at last, that I could not 
prolong the battle much longer. What was I to do? My 
strength was giving way. The monster or maniac was becoming 
more and more excited, foaming at the lips, and uttering short, 
sharp cries, while his long, cruel fingers worked convulsively, as 
though they were impatient to be on their prey. 

So long as I could ward him off with my eyes he dared not 
approach me nearer; directly through faintness I dropped them 
he would fall upon me, and tear me to pieces. My strength was 


going,... A look of exultation came upon his face.... The 
daylight had lasted now for a long time. Oh, God! would no 
oneevercome?,.. Icould hold out no longer... His glare 
of triumph increased. ... My eyes were gettingdim.... His 


face was getting nearer, and more exulting. 

It seemed as though another spirit came suddenly into my body— 
I was hardly conscious of what I did—looking into his eyes with 
a strength that did not seem to be mine, I rose in my bed, bent 
forward my body, eye to eye drove the creature back till he was 
more than a yard from the bed—slipped from the bed—gave one 
spring—caught the handle of the door, and was in the passage 
running. There was an awful noise behind me of wild yells and 
laughter and pursuing feet. As I fled, screaming, down flight 
after flight of stairs, it grew nearer and nearer. The monster was 
upon me. A number of people seemed to be about me. I heard 
shouts and blows—a confused trampling, shouting, and scuffling— 
and then all was dark. 

* * * * * 

When I awoke I was in bed. I had been very ill for many 
days, they said. It was a long time before I was allowed to see 
a looking-glass; when I did I found that my beautiful brown 
hair was quite gray. It had changed its colour in that one awful 
night. The maniac was Aunt Judith’s only child, who had 
escaped during the night from the room where he was confined. 
Aunt Judith, and the Baron when he was alive, had secretly kept 
the poor creature since it had been discovered during its infancy 
to be insane, The constant sorrow and anxiety which it entailed 
was, I may add, the cause of most of what was strange about 
Avnt Judith. W. H. STACPOOLE. 






































AN AWKWARD FIX. 


By HUGH COLEMAN DAVIDSON. 


I AM what some people call a literary freelance, others a literary 
hack. In plain language, I write for such journals as will accept 
my contributions. The business is anything but remunerative. 
Working twelve hours a day without intermission from year’s 
end to year’s end, I can make nearly as much as a bricklayer 
who takes an occasional week’s holiday. 

A few months ago I thought I saw a way of adding to my 
income. Though a young bachelor living in lodgings, I resolved 
to take a pupil if I could find one. With this object in view 
I inserted an advertisement in a daily paper. It had to be 
repeated several times, but at length I received an answer, signed 
Joshua Dobbs. 

Mr. Dobbs, it appeared, was going to America, and might 
be absent for several years. He had a brother John, aged 


nineteen, who required careful attention, his education having — 


been neglected. What, he asked, were my qualifications and 
terms ? 

I replied to his first question generally, I had been to a 
public school and to Oxford afterwards; what more could he 
want? As to his second question I was more precise, quarterly 
payments in advance being an essential condition. 

Mr. Dobbs, who wrote from an hotel, answered my letter in 
person. He was a burly, red-faced man, with a loud voice and 
a shifty eye. If size of watch-chain be a financial test, he was 
decidedly wealthy. He gave me no clue to his position, but I 
set him down as a successful tradesman. 

He was prompt and businesslike in his manner, so we soon 
came to an agreement. Then he drew from his pocket a bundle 
of notes, which made my eyes glisten. He counted out some of 
them, handed them to me, and asked if they were correct. 
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“ Quite, thank you, Mr. Dobbs,” I replied. 

“ Kindly favour me with a receipt,” he said. 

I did so. He put it in his pocket, and then, with a last 
deprecatory glance round my shabby little sitting-room, which 
clearly had not taken his fancy, rose to go. 

“ Remember,” said he, hesitating, “ John must be treated with 
the greatest kindness—as if he were your own brother, in fact.”’ 

“T quite understand that,’ I said, rather nettled; for he had 
kept harping on the subject as if I were likely to ill-treat 
the lad. 

“ And you will report to me from time to time ?” 

“Certainly. But where shall I send my letters ?” 

“T will let you know when I change my address.’ He 
walked to the door, and then stopped to add: “I should warn 
you that John has a very queer temper, but he only wants 
management. Good day, Mr. Paxton.” 

To my relief he was gone. Then I turned eagerly to that 
little bundle of notes lying upon the table. Ah! they would 
soon be gone too. 

Mrs. Simmons, my landlady, was agreeably surprised at being 
paid her bill, and for a week or two afterwards was fairly civil. 
I arranged with her for an additional bedroom. That done, I 
determined to enjoy a good dinner for once, and ordered the best 
steak she could procure. When the smell of cooking pervaded 
the house, doors opened on every landing, and gaunt heads were 
thrust out, sniffing hungrily. “Has he found any publisher 
foolish enough to buy one of his manuscripts?” I heard Tomkins 
ask, as Mrs. Simmons brought the steak upstairs. Tomkins is 
a tragedian whom no manager will employ. His tones sounded 
so hollow that I asked him to join me at dinner, and we spent 
the evening together. 

About eleven o’clock next morning, I was writing with an 
unusual want of energy when my attention was arrested by the 
noise of wheels. I walked to the window and looked out. A 
cab had stopped at the door, and a young man had just alighted 
from it. His luggage consisted of a single small box. He was 
admitted by Mrs. Simmons and shown up to my room. 

“Are you John Dobbs?” I inquired, gazing curiously at the 
wizened little youth who stood before me. 
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Nineteen! Why, he looked forty. His body had a slight 
stoop and his face was preternaturally aged. He had extremely 
prominent eyes, brilliant yet wanting in expression, Indeed, 
though he stood in a strong light, there seemed to be a dark 
shadow resting upon all his features. But the shadow was cast 
from within, and not from without—perhaps, as I thought, the 
shadow of a severe grief in the past. 

“Yes,” he said, after regarding me with something very like 
suspicion, “that’s my name. I have come to stay with you.” 
Then he stared about the room, all the while twirling an 
imaginary moustache—a favourite trick of his, as I learned 
subsequently. 

“T hope you'll be comfortable here,” I ventured to say, though 
somewhat disconcerted by his singular manner. 

“T haven't paid the cabman,” he said. “ Please lend me five 
shillings.” 

When I had meekly complied with this cool request he 
despatched Mrs. Simmons with the money. He appeared to 
think that everybody, as well as everything, was to be at his 
service. 

“ Would you like to see your room ?” I asked. 

“Where is it?” 

“ Upstairs.” 

“Why shouldn’t I sleep there?” he asked, pointing at the 
door of my bedroom. 

“That is my room.” 

“T hate sleeping upstairs,’ said he impatiently. 

“Well,” said I after a pause, “I don’t mind it. You can have 
my room if you wish.” 

He accepted my offer, but gave me no thanks. He received 
it as a matter of course. To do him justice, I must admit that 
while he was always ready to take what he could get he was 
equally ready to share what he had. It was not the despotic 
but the communistic element that was abnormally developed in 
John Dobbs. 

He spent the rest of the morning in unpacking. As I sat 
writing I heard him moving about, but saw nothing of him until 
nearly three o’clock, when he again entered the sitting-room. 
He took the armchair and sat there brooding, taking no notice 
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of me, and giving only the shortest answers to my questions. 
But presently he asked,— 

“When do we dine ?” 

“ At five,” I replied, this hour being chosen for the sake of 
economy. It rendered lunch, tea, and supper unnecessary, though 
I intended to make an exception in favour of my pupil. 

“ What is for dinner ?” he asked half-an-hour later. © 

“ Liver and bacon.” 

“T hate liver and bacon !” he cried with sudden petulance. “ It 
is a pauper dish.” 

“A pauper dish!” I said feebly. ‘“ Some people are very fond 
of it.” 

He sprang up and paced about, gesticulating and shouting and 
glaring at me. It was the most sudden outburst of passion I 
have ever witnessed. 

“Don’t contradict me,” he cried. “ How dare you contradict 
me? It is a pauper dish, I tell you. Liver and bacon is a 
pauper dish! Everybody knows it; statistics prove it; it is 
stated in blue-books, in pamphlets, in the medical papers. You 
are paid to feed me properly. I won't be fed on liver and bacon, 
or any other pauper dish.” 

“Of course,” I said soothingly, “you needn’t have it if you 
don’t like it. Choose your own dish, Dobbs; give it ‘a name, 
and I'll order it.” 

“Tm not your cook,’ he shouted, turning upon me more 
furiously than ever. “Tell her to choose your dishes. Why 
should I do your cook’s work ?” 

What could I answer him? [ took the precaution to get a 
little nearer the poker, his manner was so alarming. While I 
was debating what to say he made a sudden dash for his bed- 
room and disappeared. I saw him no more that night. He had 
locked his door, so I could not get in, and when I called out to 
him he would not answer. Joshua Dobbs was undoubtedly right 
when he said that his brother had a very queer temper. But 
was he right in saying that “he only required management ’”’? 
I could not see what management had to do with John’s 
outbreak. 

It was a long time before I could get him to answer me next 
morning. At length, in reply to my inquiry through the key- 
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‘ hole, he said he had a bad headache and did not want any 
breakfast. During the course of the next few hours I made 
several attempts to induce him to rise, for Mrs. Simmons was 
concocting a number of horrible stories for the benefit of the 
other lodgers, and it was seriously proposed that I and my 
lunatic, as they called Dobbs, should be compelled to go elsewhere. 

It was nearly three o’olock when he entered the sitting-room. 
He appeared to have no slippers of his own, but without a word 
of apology he took mine, and even complained of them because 
they were old and shabby. He was even more gloomy than on 
the previous evening. He would not talk; he would not read ; 
I noticed that when he tried to fix his attention upon any- 
thing he was never successful for more than a minute or two. 

“ Dobbs,” I said, “shall we do a little work together ?” 

“No,” he said, twirling his imaginary moustache. 

“ Would you like to go for a walk?” I asked after a pause. 

“No.” 

“ Can’t I find something for you to do?” 

“Leave me alone, can't you?” ‘Then he fell to brooding 
again. 

At seven o'clock he went to bed, locking the door after him ; 
a precaution he never neglected. 

Was he mad? I was beginning to consider this question very 
seriously. Mrs. Simmons and her lodgers had settled it for 
themselves, and unless I could prove them to be wrong a crisis 
-was inevitable. If only his brother would take him off my 
hands! But then I had spent a great part of the money. I[ 
determined to interview Mr. Joshua Dobbs at once, and state 
my case frankly. 

But here an unexpected difficulty occurred. Mr. Joshva Dobbs 
had left the hotel, and his address was unknown. So nothing 
remained but to manage as best I could. 

The ensuing week brought no decided change in the situation. 
The dark shadow grew darker in John Dobbs’s face, and if his 
passionate fits were not very frequent they quite equalled the 
first one in intensity. I did not at all like the look in his eyes, 
their lustre was so fitful, now dull and cloudy, and now flashing 
with extraordinary brilliance. He never rose before the after- 
noon, and always went to bed about seven, the intervening time 
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622 AN AWKWARD FIX. 


being spent in staring into the fire or pacing restlessly about the 
room. Nothing seemed to interest him. If only he would have 
taken to some occupation I should have felt more easy about 
him. 

Tomkins, though a tragedian, is an ass. This great lean, 
lanky fellow went about making hideous faces, pretending to 
be frightened, and starting at every footstep. He called it re- 
hearsing ; my name for it was different, and more powerful. By 
his ridiculous conduct he terrified the servant who did all the 
work of the house, and she would never enter the sitting-room 
if Dobbs happened to be there alone. 

One afternoon, nearly a month after his arrival, while I was 
paying a fruitless visit to an! editor's office in Fleet Street, she 
opened the sitting-room door and, not seeing Dobbs, went in. 
Unfortunately he was crouching before the fire, an armchair 
preventing his being seen from where she stood. At her entrance 
he rose up suddenly: and, according to her story, glared at her. 
She fled away shrieking. Nothing was more likely to irritate 
him. He seized a chair, ran after her, and hurled it downstairs. 
No damage was done to her, but the chair was smashed to pieces, 
and I had to pay for it, together with a large number of other 
things, which Mrs. Simmons solemnly declared were broken at 
the same time. 

Upon my return I found the house in a state of siege, the 
inmates, at the suggestion of Tomkins, having erected formidable 
barricades, which made the ascent of the stairs a most difficult 
matter. This time there was some excuse for their alarm, as I 
was forced to admit when I saw the unfortunate youth John 
Dobbs. His excitement amounted to frenzy; there could be no 
doubt that he was for the time a dangerous lunatic. He accused 
me of being at the head of a conspiracy against him; and when 
I tried to reason with him he rushed at me with uplifted fists, 
But seeing that I was prepared for him he drew off and 
disappeared into his bedroom. 

Turning, I beheld Tomkins gazing in curiously. 

“ What on earth do you want ?” I demanded. 

“T wanted to see a man die,” he answered gloomily. “It is 
never done properly on the stage. The opportunity was too 


good to be lost.” 
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“ But, thank goodness, it is lost!” 

“Yes,” admitted Tomkins, with disappointment, which changed 
to a more hopeful tone as he added, “ But it is not all over yet.” 

Tomkins is a cool hand when his own skin is safe. This may 
be one of the results of his training as a tragedian. 

‘What is to be done next ?” I said. 

“Fetch a minion of the law,” he replied, “and storm the 
madman’s citadel.” 

“Will you lead the attack ? ” 

Tomkins excused himself hastily. He said he had some cheese 
toasting before the fire; unless he attended to it at once he was 
afraid it would be burnt. 

After some deliberation I spoke to the policeman on the beat, 
but he could not assist me. He said I must get a medical 
certificate of insanity before anything could be done. This 
meant a heavy fee. I had heard no news of Mr. Joshua Dobbs, 
and as I strongly suspected that he had palmed off a mad relative 
upon me, and had no intention of paying me another farthing, 
I was very reluctant to incur this expense. But for the sake of 
the unfortunate lad I resolved to do so. 

Having heard Dr. Crowfoot spoken of as an authority upon 
lunacy I went to him. He was a sleek little white-haired man 
with a very soft manner. His clean-looking face wore a placid 
smile as I stated my case. He listened attentively to the end, 
and then said,— 

_ “From your description of the symptoms I have no hesitation 
in saying that Dobbs is a’ dangerous maniac.” 

“Then, Dr. Crowfoot, will you kindly come and see him, and 
give a certificate ?” 

“Tm afraid I must disoblige you, Mr. Paxton.” 

“Why not? Surely it is for Dobbs’s own benefit. In an 
asylum he would be properly treated. At present that is 
impossible.” 

He made a little gesture with his hands, turning the palms 
outwards. 

“In the present state of the law,’ he said, “these are delicate 
matters to interfere in. You are in an awkward fix. I am only 
sorry I cannot help you out of it. Good day, Mr. Paxton.” 


He rang a bell which stood upon his table, and a servant 
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appeared to show me out. The whole affair struck me as being 
very strange. I was somewhat disconcerted until I reflected 
that Dr. Crowfoot was not the only doctor in London. There 
were many others quite as good. Eventually I determined to 
try Dr. Festus, also an expert in lunacy. 

He was an immense man, with a long black beard and a 
piercing eye. When he had heard my story he rapped his huge 
fist upon the table and thundered out,— 

“No, sir, I won't give you a certificate! And there isn’t a 
doctor in London who will.” 

“T don’t understand you,” I stammered. 

“ Haven't I spoken plainly? I usually do.” 

“Yes, very plainly. But have I done anything wrong ?” 

“No, sir!” shouted Dr. Festus, swelling with indignation. “It’s 
the laws that are wrong. They are scandalous. Here is a 
dangerous lunatic, who will probably kill half-a-dozen people 
before he is stopped, and yet no doctor will certify he is insane. 
Why? Because no doctor is such a fool as to expose himself to 
an iniquitous prosecution and a cowardly, brutal cross-examination 
by an ignorant ass of a lawyer. Now do you understand ?” 

“Yes, I think so. But what am I to do?” 

“Write to the papers. Before you get rid of the fellow he 
will probably murder you. It will be a splendid case for the 
basis of an agitation. 

Everybody seemed to regard me as a suitable subject for some 
ghastly experiment, and all spoke of the result with a calmness 
which greatly added to my disquietude. 

“Ts there nothing else I can do, Dr. Festus?’ I asked. 

“Well, yes,’ he replied, with a grim smile, “you can turn 
Dobbs into the street. But stay! I’m not sure the confounded 
law will allow you to do even that, as you have taken the money 
for his keep. You see, there is another complication in your 
case ; you are not a relative. I expect you will have to stick to 
him at all costs. But suppose you turn him into the street and 
await the result.” He was watching me just as he might watch 
a patient. 

“He might object,” I urged. 

“Then,” said he coolly, “you must wait till he attacks 
you.” 
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“He has threatened me already,” I said, feeling my courage 
sinking lower and lower. 

“He may threaten till doomsday, the law demands its pound 
of flesh. It says, ‘No, I won't move till I see some serious injury, 
a battered skull or a bleeding corpse,—then,’ says the law, ‘I can 
pounce upon the fellow to some purpose.’ A cheery prospect, 
Mr. Paxton.” 

“Very,” I said gloomily ; and wished him good day. 

If I called upon one doctor that afternoon I called upon a 
dozen, but in every case the result was the same. Not one of 
them would do what I wanted. Though some were more careful 
than others to conceal their feelings, it was plain that all were 
delighted at my dilemma, and hoped it would culminate in a 
catastrophe and consequently make a stir in the newspapers. 
That I was to be the victim of the catastrophe did not affect 
them in the least. In their eyes I was simply a patient to be 
operated upon in the interests of science,—a position which I 
have never had any ambition to occupy. 

Their attitude towards John Dobbs was very similar. They 
regarded him merely as an instrument providentially placed 
in their hands for use against a law which they considered 
objectionable. Knowing well that he would be greatly benefited 
by being put in an asylum, they nevertheless would not stretch 
out a hand to help him. 

If I speak strongly, it is because I feel keenly on this point. 
_ Either these doctors were miserable cowards or the law requires 
immediate alteration. It is not for me to decide between these 
alternatives; I leave that to the proper authorities, and content 
myself with recording facts. 

Tired with my exertions, I rode homewards on the top of an 
omnibus, and, happening to sit near an inspector of police, 
related my experiences to him. I was so vexed and angry that 
I felt compelled to unburden my mind to somebody. He smiled 
grimly,—though. the joke was lost upon me,—but before we 
parted he gave me a piece of advice. I should report the case, 
he said, to Dr. Whistler, the medical officer for my district; he 
was bound to attend, and, if satisfied of Dobbs’s insanity, give 
a certificate. Dobbs would then be removed to the infirmary, 
and I would have no further trouble in the matter. 


N, S. Il. 40 
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This was cheery news. Without delay I called upon Dr. 
Whistler, a commonplace little man with a dogmatic way’ of 
speaking which I did not like. He was at dinner when I arrived, 
but he came out into the hall, and, with several impatient 
interruptions, listened to my story. In the end he said he would 
follow me shortly. 

As it was more than likely that some disaster had happened 
at Mrs. Simmons’s during my absence, I was extremely anxious 
to get back. To my intense relief I found the house very 
quiet—unusually quiet. Ascending the stairs, I caught sight of 
Tomkins’s long legs in the neighbourhood of my door. His eyes 
were at the keyhole. 

“Hush!” said he as I approached. ‘“ Follow me.” 

He led the way into his own room. 

“What were you doing at my keyhole?” I demanded. 

“Studying a new character,” he replied, in the most tragic 
tones. 

“ Bosh! I wish to goodness you would mind your own business.” 

“My dear fellow, that is precisely what I was doing. 
Everybody’s business is the actor’s business. ‘All the world’s 
a stage, you know. Butreturn we to our muttons. The 
madman has had a relapse—I mean, he seems to have become 
sane again.” 

“Nonsense!” I exclaimed. 

“Tt isafact. He is sitting by the fireside, reading quite coolly.” 

This statement, at any rate, was correct, a I found when I 
entered my sitting-room. Dobbs took no notice of me, he 
pretended to be absorbed in his book; but I could see that he 
was furtively watching me all the time. It was evident that 
he suspected some danger to himself. Presently, the suspense 
being unendurable, he asked,— 

“Where have you been ?” 

“Paying some visits. Have you had all you wanted while 
I was away ?” : 

No answer. 

“ Are you ready for dinner, Dobbs ? ” 

But not another word would he speak. He remained silent 
and almost motionless until footsteps sounded upon the stairs. 
He knew at once they were strange footsteps, and springing up he 
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placed himself in an attitude of defence. But quickly perceiving 
his mistaken policy, he put the strongest control upon himself, 
and stood there white-lipped and quivering. From my inmost 
heart I was sorry for the lad; but was not I acting for his 
good ? 

Dr. Whistler entered. He looked at Dobbs, but spoke to me. 

“Ts this the youth whom you call insane ?” he asked. 

“Yes, it is,” I replied, exceedingly vexed that he should speak 
thus before Dobbs. 

“But I am not insane, sir,’ cried Dobbs. “If you are a 
doctor you will soon see that for yourself.” 

“What is your evidence ?” asked Dr. Whistler of me. 

“For one thing, he flung a chair after the servant and smashed 
it to pieces.” 

“Is that true ?” he asked of Dobbs. 

“Quite true, sir,” replied Dobbs. “The girl irritated me, and 
unfortunately I lost my temper. Do only mad people do that ?” 
He spoke with marvellous self-control. 

When Dr. Whistler had asked a few more questions he turned 
angrily to me and said,— 

“The youth is as sane as I am. You had better take care 
what you are about, sir. You have had the money for keeping 
him, and now you want to pack him off to an asylum. Just try 
it on, and you'll find yourself in the clutches of the law.” With 
which he pranced out of the room. 

Astonished and dismayed as I was, I could not help noticing 
the triumphant gleam in Dobbs’s eyes. But he made no demon- 
stration ; he returned quietly to his chair. Though trembling 
from the severe restraint which he had temporarily imposed 
upon himself, he was, to all appearances, much calmer than I 
was. 

When I had recovered from the shock I wrote an urgent 
letter to a college friend, a young doctor who bad made mental 
disease his speciality. He lived at some distance from London, 
but he answered my summons as quickly as possible. He saw 
Dobbs in one of his passionate fits, and unhesitatingly pronounced 
him to be insane. “It was dangerous,” he said, “for him to be at 
large ; for the sake of himself and others he should be placed 
in an asylum at once.” He readily gave a certificate, but failed 
40 A 
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to get any other doctor to do the same, and, two being necessary, 
the matter can scarcely be said to have made any progress. 

Immediately after he left to return home I had a dreadful 
scene with Dobbs. He seized up the poker and, with wild eyes, 
advanced upon me. 

“T am going to knock your brains out,” he announced. 

I caught up a chair. He made a spring and dashed it from 
my hands. In trying to protect myself I missed my footing and 
fell to the floor. 

“Now you shall die,” cried the lunatic. 

I cowered beneath his uplifted weapon. In anticipation I 
could feel it crashing through my skull. It riveted my gaze 
as I trembled beneath his hands. But just as I thought he was 
about to strike he drew back, saying,— 

“No, I shall kill you by inches. That will be better fun.” 

He sat down, still poker in hand, and watched me rise. I was 
almost afraid to go towards the door lest he should rush at me. 
But he offered no opposition, relying, I suppose, upon the fact 
that I should certainly come back to my own room. 

Outside I met Tomkins. 

“So you are going to die by inches,” he said. “That will bea 
novelty. I shall watch it with interest.” 

“How can you speak like that?” I cried. “Can I go into 
your room ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

And there I am at the present time, for I dare not go into 
my own room. It is inhabited by a dangerous maniac. How 
long, I ask, is this abominable state of affairs to continue? The 
doctors blame the law, and the law blames the doctors ;. while 
they quarrel, I suffer. I have made several fresh appeals to 
Dr. Whistler, but in vain. There can be no doubt I am in an 
awkward fix. Can any one tell me what I should do ? 


[N OTE.—One of the incidents in my story, the refusal of the leading “mad 
doctors ’’ to sign a certificate, even though they knew the patient to be insane, 
may be doubted. Yet it is a fact which came within my own experience only 


a few months ago. They gave as their reason the result of Mrs. Weldon’s 
prosecution. | 


HUGH COLEMAN DAYIDSON, 
































“A NEW EXAMINATION.” 
By ALICE POLLARD. 


AFTER having been driven nearly frantic for the last hour and 
a half by a wretched old man who has been trying to add 
to the Christmas festivities by discoursing sweet music on an 
accordion under my window, I have at length got rid of him— 
not by a benevolent douceur of sixpence, but by a peremptory 
order to “move on.” He has moved on, but, alas! so have 
my thoughts, and I cannot catch up the thread of them again; 
they have resolved themselves into floating clouds of vague 
reminiscences of musicians in other streets and in other climes, 
whilst through them all drones and moans the echo of the 
dismal sounds just departed. The music of the particular old 
man in question was of a peculiarly aggravating type; it was 
without form and void, consisting solely in a melancholy and 
slow movement of the hands, by means of which the accordion 
_ was drawn gradually out to its extreme length, and then allowed 
to gently and solemnly collapse. The result is not to be 
imagined—no mere human intellect could do justice to its 
lugubriousness—no one who had not heard it could even faintly 
appreciate its powers of irritation. I remember but two other 
wandering minstrels whom I have known who were in any way 
equal to this one. Of these one was a woman, the happy owner 
of that modern instrument of torture of which I do not know 
the name, but its birthplace (as usual) was America, and it 
consists of a roll of paper pierced with holes of various sizes, 


the roll being placed in a box and turned by a handle. I have . 


always failed to understand the mechanism of the instrument, 
but with its sounds I am thoroughly acquainted—they combine 
the harshness of the concertina with the dolefulness of the 
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accordion, and so recommend themselves especially to the class 
of musicians who are connoisseurs in such matters. The woman 
I am thinking of possessed such an instrument (by the way, 
does it rejoice in the sarcastic misnomer of melodion ?), and I 
suppose it was originally intended to play several tunes; but 
whether she hired the tunes at so much a piece and could only 
afford one, or whether she had once owned a complete set and 
gradually lost—or pawned—them, or whether they were all worn 
out but one, I know not; but this I do know, that whenever I 
was sick, or sorry, or particularly busy, or perhaps in a cheerful 
vein, and feeling capable of making my literary fortune by a series 
of light, humorous, or fantastic articles, that woman was sure 
to come along. I could hear her one remaining tune, “ Abide 
with me,” beginning far away down the street, and tried not 
to believe in its reality—tried to persuade myself that it was but 
a case of unconscious cerebration on my part, but all in vain; 
nearer and nearer it would come, more and more distinctly could 
I hear the pauses and gaps where the paper was torn and the 
notes came not, until at last woman and melodion (?) were right 
outside my window, and then indeed the “eventide” fell fast 
upon me and upon my would-be cheerful essays, ensuring them 
a safe and speedy return from any editor, even the most solemn 
and serious, to whom I might venture to send them. I have 
long left that particular region—the region of the evening hymn, 
as I still name it in my thoughts—but I have no doubt the 
unhappy roll of paper, now more dilapidated and imperfect than 
ever, still grinds out its disjointed notes for the benefit of other 
unfortunates. The second offender who has engraven his memory 
indelibly on mine was an old (and I have no doubt pious) man, 
who frequented a most respectable street in a suburb of Man- 
chester. He used as his weapon of offence a crazy old violin, 
on which he had with great difficulty learned to play one tune ; 
this was also a hymn—imperfect musicians of the wandering 
class generally choose sacred music, hoping by their piety to 
atone for their want of skill—one of the Moody and Sankey 
collection, called, I believe, “ Beautiful Words.” In fine summer 
weather he played this moderately well, and if one could dis- 
abuse oneself for a moment of the conviction that he was an 
old hypocrite, there was something quite reverend and patriarchal 
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in his appearance as he solemnly and with a far-away air and 
look played his simple tune; but in winter all reverence for 
the hoary head was swallowed up in one wild desire to heave 
boot-jacks, water-jugs, or any other available missiles at the 
grey locks, and cause the patriarch to retreat with more haste 
than dignity, for—he played in thick worsted gloves ! 

All these reminiscences lead me to wonder why, in these days 
of perpetual and miscellaneous examinations, no one has ever 
established a college (royal or otherwise) for the granting of 
diplomas to street musicians. I believe that if an examination 
of this kind were instituted, there would not be found one person 
(except perhaps the examinees) who could be induced, even by the 
hope of seeing their name in print in the nineteenth century, to 
sign a “protest” against it. The diplomas might be of different 
grades, and London might, for the purposes of the diplomas, 
be portioned out into districts. Those musicians only who 
had obtained “honours” should be licensed to play in Piccadilly 
and all the principal streets of the West End, the smaller streets 
being frequented by owners of first-class certificates. I do 
not think any one living in a district whose inhabitants can 
legitimately claim to have their letters addressed, London, W., 
should be asked to submit to any but “honour-men” or “ first- 
classers”’ in the way of street performers, otherwise where would 


be the use of paying for a good address? Householders living . 


in district S.W. could lay claim to “first-class” musicians in 
_ their larger streets, putting up with “seconds” in the smaller 
ones, whilst unfortunates whose postal district boasted only 
N.W. or W.C. would of course recognise the justice of an 
arrangement which supplied them with certificated players of 
classes three and four. 

As to Whitechapel, Poplar, and other districts with the fatal 
and yet attractive #.C. as their distinctive mark, I think the 
college would have to make a special examination for candidates 
who wished to play there, since the music would of course have 
to be of a very special character. “None of your classical music 
here,” the inhabitants might say; “none of your Wagners and 
Chopins for us ; give us something lively and dashing, something 
with a good tune in it, which will cheer us after our work, and 
to which our boys and girls, our youths and maidens, may dance 
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and make merry, even as Mr. Walter Besant has taught them 
to do.” 

The university should be purely an examining one, and should, 
like its already existing sister of London, not demand residence, 
so that all candidates for degrees could present themselves for 
examination without any previous preparation whatever. Can- 
didates, moreover, should be allowed to present themselves as 
many times as they liked, and as many times in the year as there 
are months. The examiners would of course have to be chosen 
in a somewhat unusual way, there being a different set of 
moderators for each several class of diploma. Perhaps the wisest 
and safest way would be to constitute the board of examiners 
somewhat in the same way a jury is constituted now. The 
examiners in “honours” and “first classes” might be chosen 
from among the frequenters of the West End clubs, taking care 
to have representatives of the Army, Church, and Law; those 
who certified the fitness of musicians to obtain second and third 
class certificates would naturally be chosen from householders 
living in those neighbourhoods where such players would be 
licensed to hold forth, and it would be good therefore to secure 
a majority of artists, clergymen, and literary men whose occupa- 
tions are sedentary and of such a nature as to require music of 
a soothing or inspiring kind. If such examiners had their own 
interests really at heart, they would at certain times assemble in 
a large hall of the college and settle themselves to pursue each 
his separate occupation, whilst the examinees should (each in 
turn, with occasionally one at each end of the street to try the 
effect) parade up and down outside the windows, playing the 
instruments chosen. 

If any diplomas were granted under these circumstances, they 
would be of a high value, for do not economists tell us that the 
value of a commodity varies inversely as its rarity? Finally, all 
examiners should be instructed to pay particular attention to 
the dress and appearance of the candidates. Above all things, 
the street musician should be picturesque. Much bad music is 
forgiven if only the performer look well. Do not many of us 
recall the “ music-boats” of Venice with their coloured lanterns, 
their gondoliers, their guitars, and general air of picturesqueness ? 
The singers, it is true, are often execrable, and yet we do not 
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only tolerate but fee them! Have we not also a lurking 
tenderness for the jangled notes of the bag-pipes ? for the sound 
at once presents to our minds a vision, either of a braw and bare- 
legged Highlander in kilt and tartans, or of an olive-skinned 
Piedmontese in sombrero and sheepskins ; but a bag-pipe played 
by an Englishman in ragged black coat and old top hat !—who 
would abide it? 

There might perhaps be special dresses associated with special 
instruments, but I throw this in merely as a suggestion, leaving 
it to the benevolent future founders of the college to arrange the 
details and earn for themselves the lasting gratitude of their 
fellow-countrymen, now the unfortunate victims of unorganised 
street music. 

ALICE POLLARD. 
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A MIDNIGHT ADVENTURE. 
By J. 0. THOMAS. 


THIRTY years ago the streets of our large towns were very far 
from being as safe for solitary travellers as, thanks to the efficiency 
of a largely-increased police force, they are to-day; and every 
person travelling alone after dusk with valuables in his possession 
—a fact duly intimated in the majority of cases by the outward 
appearance of the pedestrian—ran a very good chance of being 
garrotted or robbed within two minutes of leaving the main street, 
even if he escaped that fate in the principal thoroughfares. 

In the case of such an attack, if the thieves were allowed to 
help themselves to their booty unresisted they would generally 
depart without further mischief; but, in the event of any attempt 
on the part of the owner to defend his property, in many cases 
brutal scenes were enacted, and sometimes blood was shed. 

Some five-and-twenty years ago the writer, who had previously 
been a clerk in a large hardware firm, was appointed collector, 
and in that capacity had to travel a good deal in the midland 
counties, 

The “ Black Country ” then was crowded with men of the lowest 
description, who esteemed a period of seclusion in H.M. prisons 
as a not very serious matter. The goal has little terror for a 
homeless, hungry vagabond. 

One regular visitant at these national “ colleges ” is reported to 
have given his experience of life there in the following char- 
acteristic words: “1 was trotted up afore the beak ag’in, and he 
give me a month. Wasn't I jolly glad? Iwas sorry when they 
turned me out, for all that month I got enough to eat and 
drink.” 

Having been married only a short time, I determined to work 
a little later one particular Thursday so as to complete my calls 
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"in W——, as I proposed to stop the following day at B——, a 
town about fifty miles distant, which lay on my way back, and 
to return home early on Saturday. ' 

To this end I therefore deposited in the bank just before 
closing hour the amount I had received, and then waited on the 
remaining “ houses,” most of whom, as I had, of course, notified 
my visit beforehand, were prepared to pay over to me either 
cheques for the amounts due or their equivalent in notes and 

old. | 
: By this time it was six o'clock, the usual hour of suspending 
office work, and I took the opportunity of replenishing the inner 
man and of writing to the firm and to my wife. 

Then, having carefully looked through my accounts and safely 
stowed away the money, which amounted in gold and notes to 
over £50, I called a cab and was driven to the station. 

Stepping aboard the train, I was whirled swiftly through the 
autumn night, and a couple of hours later the iron horse snorted 





into B station. ! 
It was now twelve o'clock, and as I alighted from the carriage 
I felt somewhat wearied. “By Jove!” I exclaimed, as I looked 


around in vain for a conveyance; “ there’s no mistake about it, 
I’m in for a walk this time.” 

As I had had considerable insight into the dangers attending a 
lonely midnight walk, I was by no means delighted with the 
predicament I found myself in, but reflecting that a five minutes’ 
brisk walk would land me in safety at my hotel I emerged into 
the dimly-lighted street. | 

With my handbag firmly grasped in my left and an umbrella 
in my right hand I sped quickly along, eyes and ears alert, when, 
suddenly starting out from a doorway, so near that the grip of 
his hand seemed almost on my throat, a man exclaimed, “Stop 
you a 

“ Good heavens ! ” I gasped, “I’m caught ;” but, as I swerved 
sharply aside, he missed his clutch and stumbled, and I deter- 
mined to run for it. 

Away I darted, but I had not proceeded a dozen yards before 
I heard a sharp whistle from the ruffian who had accosted me, 
and instantly a new adversary appeared, issuing from another 
doorway just ahead, 
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I was thus hemmed in between them, and my state of mind 
can be better imagined than described as two desperate criminals 
closed on me. 

In this dilemma I looked round for a means of escape, and, 
spying a narrow entry on my right hand, I dashed towards it, 
fear lending me wings. A few leaps and I had gained it, and 
down it I rushed as if the arch-enemy himself, as well as his 
myrmidons, were behind me. A stern chase is proverbially a 
long one; but though I ran as I had never run before, my 
honour, my situation, and, perhaps, my throat at stake, I heard 
their footsteps coming nearer and nearer. 

How I hoped I would have the luck to reach a lighted street ; 
how I longed for the measured tread of the blue-coated “ terror 
to evil-doers!” I thought of my young wife waiting my return, 
and spurred on. But I had barely time to notice that I was 
among a colony of hut-like structures—the forges of the nailers— 
when my foot tripped with a clang against a bundle of iron rods, 
and before I could recover myself my arms were seized in an iron 
grip and a gag was clapped into my mouth. 

I struggled violently, but vainly, to free myself from the vice- 
like grip, expecting every instant to feel the kerchief tightening 
on my throat. 

I cursed my folly in leaving the principal street, which had 
left me worn and panting in the darkness to the tender mercies 
of two thieves. 

‘“ Look here, gov’nor, if yer wants to save yer neck just go 
quietly,” said one of the ruffians, who retained firm hold of my 
arms while his companion twined a handkerchief over my eyes. 

“Come on,” he continued, with a vicious tug at my arm, and, 
one on each side, they dragged me roughly along. 

After proceeding in this manner for a few minutes a door was 
pushed ajar with a loud creaking noise; a few yards more were 
traversed, three knocks sounded on a second door, which was 
quietly opened from within, and I was hustled into a room. I 
had been running straight into this den of thieves. 

“Who's the covey, Ben ?”’ asked a woman’s shrill voice. 

“ Hold yer gab, and shut that door,” was the gruff response. 

My spirits sank to zero as the bolt clicked into its socket. 
The three conversed together in whispers for a moment or two, 
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‘while I stood staring with darkened eyes in the direction from 
which the sounds proceeded, my ears strained to catch the 
scarcely audible murmur, my nerves strung to their highest pitch 
of intensity, and my every muscle quivering as an overwhelming 
sense of my helpless state rushed over me. 

“ Loose hold o’ that!” shouted a hoarse voice in close proximity 
to my face; but I only gripped the bag firmer, and set my teeth 
hard in the piece of wood which was firmly fixed between my 
aching jaws. 

“Oh, yer won't, won't yer ?” sneered the thief with an oath, as 
he seized my throat; “ we'll see about that.” 

I was maddened. I struck wildly out in the darkness at my 
invisible assailant, and a struggle ensued, fierce, but of short 
duration, though I fought with the reckless courage of despair. 
Above the uproar of the fight with its oaths and curses rose a 
hissed-out “ Kill the d——!” A savage blow fell with a dull 
thud on my temple, and then . . . oblivion. 

When I awoke to consciousness I was lying on the floor; 
my head throbbed with a dull, sickening pain, and there was 
a sharp stinging sensation in my right arm, which was wet 
with warm clammy blood. Sounds as of persons talking at 
a distance fell upon my ear; nearer and louder they seemed 
to become; then the same hoarse voice which had hissed out 
“Kill the !” broke in among them, and like a lightning 
flash the seriousness of my position darted through my brain. 

In an instant my senses were all alert, but remembering the 
necessity of being cautious I lay still and listened. The band 
over my eyes must have been displaced in the struggle, for 
under the edge of the handkerchief I was able to catch a glimpse 
of the three confederates as they examined their booty. I had 
plenty of time to observe them narrowly as they sat around 
the little deal table, on which glistened a pile of gold, and I 
turned over plan after plan—all equally hopeless—of extricating 
myself. 

The woman was of haggard, emaciated appearance, her dress 
slovenly and disordered, and there was a wearied look in her 
dull sunken eyes. 





The owner of the gruff voice was a strong, ill-looking fellow, © 


with brutality written on his coarse features, and a large dark 
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scar over his left eye gave a singularly savage appearance to 
a face I shall never forget. 

The third was a mere youth, clad in tattered rags. His face, 
as he gloated over the stolen valuables, bore a cunning leer, 
which spoke of satisfaction with the job done. 

The place as far as I could see was a little cold room, with 
uneven stone floor, and no other furniture than two rickety 
broken chairs and a small table. A rough box did duty for 
the third seat, and a flickering tallow candle threw its dismal 
light around the scene. 

“What do yer think o’ that plan?” asked the gruff voice. 

“Tt sounds well, but ——!” 

“D yer buts. [ll kill him afore I’ve done.” 

“Tf I thought you would I’d have nothing to do with it,” 
said the woman in a timid voice. 

“There sha’n’t be anybody left to blab about me, I tell you,” 
replied the elder male thief. 

I was in a frenzy of excitement as I listened, and forgetting 
my -caution I moved. At once the conversation ceased, and 
the youth asked, “What’ll yer do with him? He’s coming 
round.” 

“Take him to the bridge, I tell you,” was the reply, which 
caused a shudder I was unable to repress. I was allowed no 
time to think now. 

“Get up, you !” ordered the hoarse voice, and seizing me 
by the collar the thief roughly pulled me to my feet. “Now, 
look here, mister,” he continued, “if yer goes quietly, well and 
good; but if yer don’t, I’ll let daylight into your 
quick, do ye hear?” 

I nodded. 

“Open the door, Mary, and fasten it after us.” 

The door was opened, and I was hustled outside. It seemed 
inky dark, and the wind blew piercing cold. Some one thrust 
me forward into the darkness, causing me to stumble over the 
broken and uneven pavement; then we reached the outer door, 
which again creaked loudly as it was opened. We were a step 
or two from this door when the elder ruffian turned and retraced 
his steps. 

“ Bolt that door, and don’t stand staring there, you 
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‘eried in a fierce whisper; and I heard the bolt shot into its 
place. g 

At this instant the thought darted through my brain that 
I might leave a clue by which I could track these criminals 
to their lair if I were fortunate enough to escape with my life. 
I could see the dim outline of the bottom of the door, so I moved 
slowly towards it and leaned my blood-covered hand against 
it, the youth who held my left arm suspecting nothing. I 
knew I had left one clue now. 

“Take hold of that other arm,” said the elder thief, as he came 
up; but when the youth did so his clutch caused me such intense 
agony that I staggered and groaned. Seeing this he relinquished 
his hold and returned to my left side, where the two walked 
together. 

The bandage allowed me to see only a foot or two in advance, 
so I had no opportunity of noticing whither we were going. We 
traversed some distance in a direct line, and as I was next to 
the wall I touched once or twice a door, as we passed, with 
my bloody arm. “See if the street’s clear,” the elder ordered, 
and the youth walked quickly on in advance, while we slackened 
our pace. 

A short low whistle repeated twice was heard, and we pro- 
ceeded, emerging shortly into a lighter street. I noticed there 
was only a gutter paved with large stones on the one side; 
that a few steps further we passed over the iron platform of 
a weighing-machine, on which our footsteps sounded loudly 
in the stillness of the night; that we passed obliquely to a 
footpath paved with round “cobbles ;” and then we again entered 
comparative darkness. 

I was anxious to leave some trace here, but I looked in vain 
for an object within my circumscribed range of vision; I-even 
risked extending slightly my injured arm, but all to no purpose. 
The relentless grip of the ruffian dragged me on. Suddenly 
a wooden post seemed to spring up at my feet, and across it 
I carefully drew my hand as we walked by. Another and yet 
another post in close proximity were passed, but not before each 
of them bore the tell-tale smear. 

About thirty yards beyond was a row of houses, the window- 
sills of which offered an opportunity I was not slow to avail 
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myself of. ‘Then came an interval, long and tantalising, during 
which I could touch nothing, and another street was crossed. A 
little distance farther on we passed some white wooden palings, 
which soon bore the gory impress, then descending a few steps 
we entered a passage so narrow that I could touch both walls, 
and along which I was pushed hurriedly from behind. 

“Go on in front to the middle of the bridge, and don’t 
whistle unless there’s somebody about,” said the leader; and 
while the younger thief walked on we stood concealed in the 
passage. The rippling of the river as it rushed through the 
arches of the bridge sounded in my ears, and my heart beat 
quicker as the thought arose, What if they should throw me in? 
I had little fear, for 1 was an expert swimmer, and I determined 
to strike another blow for my life, if necessary. 

No sound but the wash of the water broke the stillness, and 
after waiting a short time I was again led for some distance, but 
not before I had left adhering to the wall a large patch of the 
now coagulated blood. 

We were now on the bridge, where the youth joined us. 

“You go straight before you,” said the elder criminal, “and 
thank your luck you’ve got off so easy; but”—with a fearful 
oath—‘“ if you shout one word I'll throw you in, as sure as 
h ‘e 

A moment afterwards I was standing, ungagged and eyes 
uncovered, a free man, on one of the bridges which span the river 
near the centre of the town. The two thieves had vanished in 
the darkness. 

How my jaws ached! I could not have uttered a word for my 
life, but I silently and heartily thanked God that I was once more 
at liberty. I stood for a moment or two gathering my scattered 
wits, then I started off at all speed in the direction of the police- 
station. Meeting a constable after a time I briefly told him my 
story, and he accompanied me to the office. 

Arrived there, I proceeded to detail the circumstances, laying 
especial stress on the blood marks as likely to afford a clue; but 
the officer in charge, after questioning and re-questioning me till 
I grew impatient, shook his head doubtfully over it. I had been 
left at a point half a mile at least from the station. 

“It’s a queer affair,” said the officer, while my arm was being 
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- washed and bandaged, “ but we'll do our best. You, Brown, go 
with him, and take three men with you.” 

“You'll go, of course?” said he, turning to me, and I was only 
too eager to comply with the request. 

It was now just about dawn. The silent streets looked solitary 
and desolate in the dull grey light as we hasted towards the 
bridge. Few words were spoken till we reached the farther end 
of it, where the sergeant in command ordered his companions 
to separate and search for the blood-stains I had smeared in the 
passage. 

After an interval, which appeared long to my impatient 
imagination, these were found, and we proceeded quickly along 
the entry. The white palings, the bloody hand standing out in 
high relief on them, were soon discovered, but here the scent was 
lost. 

We had crossed a street, 1 remembered, but here was a place 
where four roads met, and we failed to find the marked window- 
sills, 

The streets would soon be filled with workmen going to their 
daily toil, and I was beginning to grow disheartened when the 
sergeant, who had been silent for some time, asked,— 

“How many posts were there ?” 

“ Three.” 

“ Near each other?” 

“ About ten yards distant, one from the other.” 

“Then it must have been the ropewalk.” 

And off we hurried in that direction. As we approached it 
we passed the smeared window-sills; then turning into a long 
narrow enclosure the posts, upon which the ropemakers stretch 
their newly-twisted ropes, hove in sight, and three of these bore 
a bloody impress. 

How my spirits rose as we came upon trace after trace; bu 
after one glance at the crimson stains onward we sped, towards 
a street which crossed some distance ahead. 

Emerging into this street we crossed it, the weighing-machine 
was passed, and after a short search the court was found. 

The alley into which we turned was as filthy as the foulest in 
that lawless neighbourhood. The houses, varying from one to 
three stories in height, bore the stains of weather, of damp, 
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and decay ; the windows were patched with paper and stuffed 
with dirty rags; the doors, or the portions that remained, were 
dropping from their hinges, and the ground was strewn with 
garbage, rotten and rotting, which exhaled a horrible stench. 

There were no signs of anyone as we stole along the silent 
court; the doors I had touched still bore their gory brand, 
and my heart beat audibly as we neared the ruffians’ miserable 
hiding- place. 

The sergeant, who walked some yards in advance, stopped 
short, turned towards us, and gave a soft “ hush!” then cautiously 
proceeding he reached a door on which was traced a hand, the 
thumb, fingers, and palm all plainly marked in thick ridges of 
hardened blood. We forced it open, and advanced to the inner 
door. The sergeant tried it,—it was locked; he hammered loudly 
on it for a moment, then we listened in anxious suspense for the 
slightest sound. 

At length a light footstep was heard; it approached nearer 
and a woman’s voice asked, “ Who’s there 2?” 

“Open the door.” 

“Who's there, and what do you want ?” 

“T’m a police officer, and I want this door opened.” 

“T’m an honest woman, and I sha’n’t open it.” 

“Tf you don’t unlock the door at once I shall burst it open, it’s 
easily done,” and placing his foot against the rickety concern he 
shook it. It opened immediately and we rushed in, and in 
another minute the three confederates were prisoners, and 
handcuffed. 

“Very quietly done,” observed one of the constables, as having 
secured the criminals they proceeded to search the room. 

The dim light of the early morning, struggling in through the 
begrimed window of the wretched room, showed me everything 
was as I remembered to have seen it last. 

“Where's the bag?” asked the officer. 

“Why—what bag?” stammered the elder thief. 

“What bag indeed! I’m not to be got over in that way, my 
man,” and walking across to the fireplace he thrust his arm up 
the chimney and immediately drew forth the bag. “Just as I 
expected,” he said,—“ the old dodge.” 

It had been cut across, and on opening its gaping side its 
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precious contents —shining gold, crisp banknotes, watch and 
chain, and all the various articles I had carried—were displayed 
to view. 

“Come, come, it’s no use crying, missus, it’s too late now, 
said one of the constables, as the three discomfited criminals were 
marshalled out on their journey to the police-station. 

The sergeant and myself brought up the rear, he carefully 
carrying the recovered property. 

They were put on their trial at the next B assizes, and 
both the male prisoners were sentenced to terms of penal 
servitude. In the case of the elder criminal several previous 
convictions were proved against him; the younger was also 
well known to the police. The woman was discharged. 

I have been married now for many years, but in our happy 
villa home, as we sit around the fire on the chill autumn evenings, 
a shudder sometimes creeps over me as pictures of the past 
arise to view, and I live over again in memory the experience 
of that night. | 





J. O. THOMAS. 
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myself of. Then came an interval, long and tantalising, during 
which I could touch nothing, and another street was crossed. A 
little distance farther on we passed some white wooden palings, 
which soon bore the gory impress, then descending a few steps 
we entered a passage so narrow that I could touch both walls, 
and along which I was pushed hurriedly from behind. 

“Go on in front to the middle of the bridge, and don’t 
whistle unless there’s somebody about,” said the leader; and 
while the younger thief walked on we stood concealed in the 
passage. The rippling of the river as it rushed through the 
arches of the bridge sounded in my ears, and my heart beat 
quicker as the thought arose, What if they should throw me in? 
I had little fear, for 1 was an expert swimmer, and I determined 
to strike another blow for my life, if necessary. 

No sound but the wash of the water broke the stillness, and 
after waiting a short time I was again led for some distance, but 
not before I had left adhering to the walla large patch of the 
now coagulated blood. 

We were now on the bridge, where the youth joined us. 

“You go straight before you,” said the elder criminal, “and 
thank your luck you've got off so easy; but”—with a fearful 
oath—“if you shout one word I'll throw you in, as sure as 
h——.” 

A moment afterwards I was standing, ungagged and eyes 
uncovered, a free man, on one of the bridges which span the river 
near the centre of the town. The two thieves had vanished in 
the darkness. 

How my jaws ached! I could not have uttered a word for my 
life, but I silently and heartily thanked God that I was once more 
at liberty. I stood for a moment or two gathering my scattered 
wits, then I started off at all speed in the direction of the police- 
station. Meeting a constable after a time I briefly told him my 
story, and he accompanied me to the office. 

Arrived there, I proceeded to detail the circumstances, laying 
especial stress on the blood marks as likely to afford a clue; but 
the officer in charge, after questioning and re-questioning me till 
I grew impatient, shook his head doubtfully over it. I had been 
left at a point half a mile at least from the station. 

“It’s a queer affair,” said the officer, while my arm was being 
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washed and bandaged, “ but we'll do our best. You, Brown, go 
with him, and take three men with you.” 

“ You'll go, of course?” said he, turning to me, and I was only 
too eager to comply with the request. 

It was now just about dawn. The silent streets looked solitary 
and desolate in the dull grey light as we hasted towards the 
bridge. Few words were spoken till we reached the farther end 
of it, where the sergeant in command ordered his companions 
to separate and search for the blood-stains I had smeared in the 
passage. 

After an interval, which appeared long to my impatient 
imagination, these were found, and we proceeded quickly along 
the entry. The white palings, the bloody hand standing out in 
high relief on them, were soon discovered, but here the scent’ was 
lost. 

We had crossed a street, | remembered, but here was a place 
where four roads met, and we failed to find the marked window- 
sills, 

The streets would soon be filled with workmen going to their 
daily toil, and I was beginning to grow disheartened when the 
sergeant, who had been silent for some time, asked,— 

“How many posts were there ?” 

“ Three.” 

“ Near each other ?” 

“ About ten yards distant, one from the other.” 

“Then it must have been the ropewalk.” 

And off we hurried in that direction. As we approached it 
we passed the smeared window-sills; then turning into a long 
narrow enclosure the posts, upon which the ropemakers stretch 
their newly-twisted ropes, hove in sight, and three of these bore 
a bloody impress. 

How my spirits rose as we came upon trace after trace ; bu 
after one glance at the crimson stains onward we sped, towards 
a street which crossed some distance ahead. 

Emerging into this street we crossed it, the weighing-machine 
was passed, and after a short search the court was found. 

The alley into which we turned was as filthy as the foulest in 
that lawless neighbourhood. The houses, varying from one to 
three stories in height, bore the stains of weather, of damp, 
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and decay; the windows were patched with paper and stuffed 
with dirty rags ; the doors, or the portions that remained, were 
dropping from their hinges, and the ground was strewn with 
garbage, rotten and rotting, which exhaled a horrible stench. 

There were no signs of anyone as we stole along the silent 
court; the doors I had touched still bore their gory brand, 
and my heart beat audibly as we neared the ruffians’ miserable 
hiding- place. 

The sergeant, who walked some yards in advance, stopped 
short, turned towards us, and gave a soft “ hush!” then cautiously 
proceeding he reached a door on which was traced a hand, the 
thumb, fingers, and palm all plainly marked in thick ridges of 
hardened blood. We forced it open, and advanced to the inner 
door. The sergeant tried it,—it was locked; he hammered loudly 
on it for a moment, then we listened in anxious suspense for the 
slightest sound. 

At length a light footstep was heard; it approached nearer 
and a woman’s voice asked, “ Who’s there 2?” 

“Open the door.” 

“Who's there, and what do you want ?” 

“T’m a police officer, and I want this door opened.” 

“T’m an honest woman, and I sha’n’t open it.” 

“Tf you don’t unlock the door at once I shall burst it open, it’s 
easily done,” and placing his foot against the rickety concern he 
shook it. It opened immediately and we rushed in, and in 
another minute the three confederates were prisoners, and 
handcuffed. 

“Very quietly done,” observed one of the constables, as having 
secured the criminals they proceeded to search the room. 

The dim light of the early morning, struggling in through the 
begrimed window of the wretched room, showed me everything 
was as | remembered to have seen it last. 

“Where's the bag?” asked the officer. 

“Why—what bag?” stammered the elder thief. 

“What bag indeed! I’m not to be got over in that way, my 
man,” and walking across to the fireplace he thrust his arm up 
the chimney and immediately drew forth the bag. “Just as I 
expected,” he said,—“ the old dodge.” 

It had been cut across, and on opening its gaping side its 
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precious contents —shining gold, crisp banknotes, watch and 
chain, and all the various articles I had carried—were displayed 
to view. 

“Come, come, it’s no use crying, missus, it’s too late now, 
said one of the constables, as the three discomfited criminals were 
marshalled out on their journey to the police-station. 

The sergeant and myself brought up the rear, he carefully 
carrying the recovered property. 

They were put on their trial at the next B assizes, and 
both the male prisoners were sentenced to terms of penal 
servitude. In the case of the elder criminal several previous 
convictions were proved against him; the younger was also 
well known to the police. The woman was discharged. 

I have been married now for many years, but in our happy 
villa home, as we sit around the fire on the chill autumn evenings, 
a shudder sometimes creeps over me as pictures of the past 


arise to view, and I live over again in memory the experience 
of that night. 





J. O. THOMAS. 
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THE HIBERNATED BUTTERFLY. 
By MAY CHAMPNEYS. 


ONE day 

The sunshine came and urged me to go forth, 
And I 

Arose, but what, poor thing, could I be worth ? 
While they, 

My glorious rivals, gay in plumage new 
Did fly, 

How dull, how worn and dismal was my hue. 
Ah me! 

I once was fresh and beautiful as they. 
Too soon, 

‘Tis quickly gone, a butterfly’s short day. 
Where be 

My happy friends with whom I used to sport ? 
All gone! 

Some winter killed, or some were basely caught ? 
Who knows ? 

But lost and strange amid this new-born throng 
I'd choose 


The shorter day than that it be too long, 




























A REMEMBRANCE OF SUMMER. 
By MAY CHAMPNEYS. 


IN winter’s freezing blast I wandered lone, 
While all around was cold and lifeless lying ; 
All summer joys and memories were flown, 
I nought beheld that was not dead or dying. 


Still Nature slept in deathful silence chained ; 
The northern blast prevailed with cruel sway ; 
Nor leaf nor flower upon the earth remained ; 
Dim snow clouds hid the sun’s life-giving ray. 


But in this dismal melancholy scene, 

An object met my gaze that made me glad, 
And minded me that summer erst had been, 
Though gone to leave the earth so dull and sad. 


Far o’er a garden wall a weather-vane, 

I saw, by withered creepers close entwined, 
Still pointing to the sunny south as when 
The clinging plant did first its motion bind. 


So bode it still held in this close embrace, 
Telling of Zephyr’s breeze and vernal glee ; 

And stood against the storm suppliant for grace, 
Of that sweet season, genial, bright and free. 


I gazed upon it long with glad surprise, 

For many a pleasant thought it summoned forth ; 
It was a rest to winter-wearied eyes, 

And I forgot the cold blast from the north. 


So closely linked in summer were these two, 
The metal vane, the withered creeping flowers, 
Both mutely taught that present peace to know 
I should be mindful of past summer hours. 
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PEARL FISHING. 
By H. BE. ACRAMAN COATE. 


THE spice-laden island of Ceylon has been celebrated throughout 
all ages for its pearl fisheries, and the work, connected with the 
search and sale of these gems, affords a large number of its 
inhabitants a constant source of employment. A description, 
therefoae, of the modus operand: adopted by the natives in 
seeking for the pearl, may possibly be not altogether without 
interest. Before proceeding to this subject, however, it may, 
perhaps, be well to offer a few remarks upon the pearl generally. 

The question, “ What is a pearl?” has caused a considerable 
amount of controversy. The best authorities on this point assert 
that the pearl-bearing animal of the Eastern seas, although very 
like the English oyster, is not one, but a hardy wing shell, with 
a byssus at its hinged portion, and known scientifically as the 
Meleagrina Megaritifera; or, in other words, the pearl oyster is 
a mussel. These pearl-bearing animals, like the mussel, multiply 
their kind by means of what is technically known as “ spat,” and 
is very prolific in the years that it does give out its seed. 

The pearl mussel is considered to be in its finest condition as a 
pearl ‘producer, when it attains its seventh year. The pearl is 
supposed to deteriorate with mussels that live beyond that age, 
but the pearl contained in the mussel of seven years is regarded 
as being more valuable than that which is obtained from six-year- 
old shells. Pearls are not of much value that are found in shells 
younger than four years, and mussels of this age produce pearls 
of a yellow tinge, whilst that of the old oyster is of a pinky hue ; 
but pearls are found of many hues, some being red, others quite 
black. It is a popular belief with some that the deeper the 
water, the finer the pearl, while others say that the best pearls 
are found in five or six fathoms water. On the banks of Arippo, 
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the beds of shells there are not nearly so deep as some others that 
are found in the Indian Ocean, yet the pearls that are obtained 
at the former spot are famed for their beauty. 

There are many old legends extant regarding the formation 
of the pearl. Some of the Indian divers labour under the 
impression that pearl fishes descend from the clouds of heaven. 
Another Eastern legend accounts for the production of the pearl 
by the fish rising every morning from its rocky bed at the bottom 
of the sea to the surface of the water, in order that it may open 
its shell and imbibe the dews of heaven. This dewdrop, a 
writer says, was supposed to fall upon the gaping animal, and then 
by the cunning of Nature became straight congealed into a pearl. 
This account of the gem’s formation has been alluded to by the 
poet Moore, who says :— 


‘ And precious the tear as that rains from the sky, 
Which turns into pearls as it falls in the sea.” 


The following story is still retailed by the Parawas, as to the origin 
of this shell-fish :—In the rainy season the freshwater brooks of 
the land that flow into the sea can be traced running into the salt 
water for many leagues without undergoing any immediate change ; 
but after many days’ exposure to the heat of the sun, this fresh 
water is changed into a frothy substance, which, ultimately 
dividing into smaller portions, becomes hardened, and then falls 
to the bottom of the sea—pearl oysters ready made. We are 
also told that the Indians after smoothing the troubled waters by 
the old process of throwing oil on them, could dive down upon 
the pearl shells, induce the animals, by means of a tempting bait, 
to open their shells, and then, after pricking them with a fork, 
receive the liquor from the wound: the precious drop was then 
set away to rest in an iron vessel, until it hardened into a pearl. 
The following account given by one long associated with the 
pearl fisheries of Ceylon, may be of some interest as affording 
an insight into the method adopted by the natives of that island 
in seeking the pearl, and their mode of disposing of these gems. 
Our informant says :—The more important pearl fishing is now 
carried on at Aripo, and during the season the seashore is dotted 
with tents, curious in shape-and colour, and “cajan” huts of every 
possible size, for the accommodation of divers and dealers. In the 
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roadstead may be seen vessels of all kinds, from the small schooner 
used by the superintendent as his flagship, to the various strangely 
shaped native boats, with their clumsy outriggers and broad 
brown sails, fragile-looking canoes and calamavans, making rapid 
voyages between them and theshore. All the details of the fishery 
are carried on at Silawatorre, two miles from the coast, the 
seaboard for a considerable distance being raised several feet in 
height by the accumulations of oyster shells for ages past. The 
boats used by the divers, nearly two hundred in number, are 
drawn up in two squadrons, opposite the Government buildings. 
One squadron is told off for each day’s fishing, and gets under 
weigh at midnight, when a signal gun is fired; a breeze 
generally springing up at that time enabling them to reach the 
pearl banks, twelve miles from the shore, by daylight. The 
boats are all numbered, and anchor in a line, when diving com- 
mences immediately. Hach boat has five “sinking stones,” and 
two divers are told off at each stone, which weighs about forty 
pounds. They do not dive alternately, as too much time would 
be lost by changing, but when one man is tired another takes his 
place. They discard all accessories for closing the ears and nostrils, 
and the diver descends by placing his feet upon the “sinking 
stone,” to which a rope is attached. His movements are watched 
by his comrade, who draws up the stone the moment the diver 
reaches the bottom, with the net or basket in which the oysters 
are deposited, the diver himself facilitating his own ascent by the 
same means. After holding on to an oar, or floating for a minute 
or so, to recover his wind, he is ready for another plunge. Most 
of the divers are Tamils, and, far from being of miserable 
appearance, are mostly stout, healthy men. Accidents from sharks 
are of very rare occurrence, contrary to our preconceived notions 
on the subject, only one authenticated fatal case having occurred 
since Ceylon came into our possession. Ridiculous tales have 
been told and believed respecting the length of time divers 
remain under water, some giving the average as two minutes, 
others asserting that as much as seven minutes’ submersion has 
been achieved. The utmost ever accomplished by the present 
less amphibious race is eighty-five seconds, fifty seconds being the 
ordinary duration of a dive. So large a number of divers are at 
work at once, that they must trust to chance for filling their nets 
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in the muddy water ; all kinds of curious marine animals—sea 
slugs, black, greasy and hideous, strange polypi, and beautiful 
shells—all coming up in company with the legitimate pearl oyster. 
As many as sixty-five of these have been brought up at one haul, 
but the average number seldom exceeds fifteen or twenty. The 
shells are of a reddish-brown colour, and have deeper and more 
clearly defined hinges than the common oyster, which to un- 
scientific eyes it greatly resembles. It possesses a curious kind 
of sucker or leg, by means of which it can accomplish a slow pro- 
gress over the bottom of the sea, a bluish green tassel (byssus) 
enabling it to attach itself to any object that takes its fancy. 
The “byssus” is broken off and left behind when the oyster 
moves on, it having the power of reproducing it when again 
desirous of remaining stationary. They are, however, generally 
found loose by the divers, in which case they are easily transferred 
to the nets. According to the natives, its most formidable enemy 
is a fish whom Nature has provided with a sort of gimlet on its 
nose, with which it bores through the shell, sucking out its juicy 
contents through the hole. They are also said to fall victims to 
a kind of roach, five or six inches in length, which devours the 
oyster, shell andall. They may do some damage among the very 
young ones, but a full-grown, hard shelled pearl oyster, probably 
proves as lasting a meal to a roach, asa buck with fine antlers 
to a boa constrictor. The divers work steadily for about six 
hours, but at midnight they have nearly had enough of it. A 
gun is fired as a signal for the fishing to cease. A final and 
simultaneous plunge is made by the divers, and the little flotilla 
gets under weigh for the beach, each boat as it arrives, delivering 
its precious freight at the Government “ Rottoo,” or receiving 
yard, a large, open, palisaded enclosure, witha sentry at each gate. 
A Government official superintends the division of the whole into 
four equal lots, one of which is the renumeration to which the 
divers are entitled, and for this they provide boats and boat- 
men. This share is usually at once sold by them at retail 
prices, outside the gates, higher prices being obtained for 
them than those fetched at the Government sales, where only 
thousands are talked about. These sales take place on the day 
following the fishery, in a large “cajan” building, with open 
sides, round which crowd the speculators of all classes, castes and 
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hues. Cinghalese but seldom venture in these undertakings, 
preferring to invest such savings as they make in land. By far 
the greatest proportion are natives of the south continent of 
India, where the spirit of speculation seems equally well developed 
in the wealthy Chetty merchant, the possessor of thousands, and 
in the common coolie, who will expend his hardly earned hire in 
three or four of the much coveted bivalves. It is difficult to dis- 
tinguish rich from poor among these swarthy gentry, the richest 
seldom wearing any clothes beyond a linen cloth round the head 
and another round the loins, though a large amount of wealth is 
often concealed in the dirty folds of the latter. A pair of wooden 
sandals and a gingham umbrella complete the costume, which, if 
not elegant, is certainly not expensive. The eager, restless coun- 
tenances of all are alike stamped with avarice, the aw sacra 
James appearing to blunt all other feelings. The oysters are sold 
by auction, in lots of not less than one thousand, a purchaser to 
that extent having the option of taking as many as thirty 
thousand if he likes the price. At the previous fisheries of 
1857-58 the prices were low, £1 14s. per thousand being the 
average ; but the profits then made were enormous, and the fact 
so well known, that at later sales £4 8s. per thousand was the 
price freely offered. The best criterion of the success of the 
speculators was the steady rise in prices; at one time several 
hundred thousands were sold at £8 6s., and up to the end of the 
fishery, £5 6s. and £7 were readily given. At a sale at which we 
were present, over 400,000 oysters were disposed of, and paid for 
in ready money. The oysters are immediately removed by their 
purchasers to their own private yards, where, if time can be 
given, they are left until all the animal matter has decomposed 
and disappeared. Some considerable time must necessarily 
elapse before all this is accomplished, even in a tropical conntry ; 
and in most cases, therefore, the pearls are obtained from the 
oysters by washing, a process which takes place when they are in 
an advanced stage of decomposition. It is conducted upon the 
same principles as that employed in gold found in the sand or 
alluvial deposits. They are removed into large tubs, or canoes 
hewn from a solid log, the shells are picked out, care being taken 
to preserve those to which pearls are found adhering. Water is 
then freely applied, the loathsome mass being well stirred up by 
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hand till the pearls are freed from all adhesive matter, and pre- 
cipitated to the bottom, where, after the liquid has been poured 
off, they are disclosed to the excited, anxious gaze of their pro- 
prietor. A more disgusting spectacle can hardly be conceived, 
than that of a crowd of women and children employed upon this 
loathsome work; nor can human nature be viewed in a much 
more repulsive aspect than that of an old coloured woman, almost 
destitute of clothing, her hair tangled and dishevelled, her eyes 
gleaming with cupidity, and her skinny arms half buried in 
a hideous mass of corruption that would appal an analytical 
chemist. Peculation is rife among the people thus employed, 
swallowing the pearls being the most approved method of appro- 
priating them, notwithstanding the horrible odour and appearance 
of the mass from which they are extracted. Punishment, how- 
ever, follows swiftly upon detection, the suspected party being at 
once dosed with a powerful emetic, no regard being paid to either 
sex, age or constitution, a trustworthy friend of the proprietor 
watching the result. The owners of large stocks of oysters 
generally erect their temporary domiciles close by, or in the 
yards in which they are stored, apparently unconscious of the 
poisonous stench generated by the decaying heaps; sufficiently 
poisonous, one would imagine, to produce a plague every fishery. 
Trading in pearls seems to be a distinct business with these 
people, and is not combined with dealing in any other description 
of gems. The merchant usually carries most of his stock about 
with him, secreted in the folds of his garment, together with his 
“appanage,” consisting of a square dark blue cloth, marked out 
into divisions, a pair of scales and weights, and a series of small 
brass saucers, perforated with holes of different sizes ; number one 
being large enough to admit the passage of a pearl the size of a 
a pea, while the smallest is only calculated to allow the dust to 
escape. Through these the pearls are sifted, those remaining in 
each saucer being placed upon its appropriate division on the 
cloth, a rough measurement being thus speedily arrived at. It is 
not easy to value them correctly, the distinctions made being so 
many and so nice. There are altogether twelve classes, in none 
of which is the actual weight taken into consideration. No. 1 is 
called Ani, comprising those to which Pliny first applied the term 
“unio,” in which all the highest perfections of lustre and 
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sphericity are centred; No. 2, Anathari are such as fail a little 
in one point, either in lustre or sphericity ; No. 3, Sanadayam ; 
No. 4, Rayeral, such as fail in both; No. 5, Massagu, or con- 
fusion; No. 6, Vadivu, beauty ; No. 7, Medaugu, bent or “folded” 
pearls; No. 8, Kurwal, double pearls ; No. 9, Kalippu, signifying 
“abundance”; No. 10, Pasal; No. 11, Kural, “mis-shapen” ; 
these find a ready sale in India, all kinds and shapes being in- 
discriminately used to adorn the roughly made breastplates of 
gold worn by women of high caste; No. 12, Thool, literally 
“powder ”; these are all easily disposed of in India, where they 
are made into “ Chunam,” a refined kind of lime for great ladies 
to chew with their betel. Mysterious whispers of lucky ventures 
pervade the camp. You are told of a common cooly having 
made his fortune for life by the fortunate expenditure of a rupee; 
and we were shown one fine pearl, worth seven or eight pounds, 
the result of a sixpenny speculation by a small brown girl. The 
pearls are not often very large. In 1860, the oysters sold at the 
unprecedented price of £16 per thousand, for an extraordinary 
reason,—the mutinies in India. An enormous amount of jewellery 
was looted by the British soldiery, nearly the whole of which fell 
into the hands of the well affected nobility. Immediately that 
peace was restored, the ladies of Oude, who were the principal 
losers, were anxious for a fresh assortment, and the demand 
quickly exceeded the supply, with the result that the price of 
pearls was exactly double that of previous years. 

From the foregoing it may be seen that pearl fishing possesses 
a strange kind of fascination for the natives of Ceylon, and one 
in which their cupidity is brought strongly into play. The sense 
of speculation is with them as keen, or more so, as with English- 
men. The news of an impecunious neighbour becoming suddenly 
rich through a lucky purchase of a few pearl bearing shells, is 
sufficient to stimulate other needy individuals to invest their 
“little all” in a similar manner, in the hope that the goddess of 
fortune may be equally propitious towards them. It is, perhaps, 
unnecessary to add that in the majority of such cases the bright 
and golden visions which occur to the mind of these small 
gamblers, are seldom destined to be fulfilled. When, therefore, 
these speculators have lost the little of which they were formerly 
possessed, they seek seclusion in a less exciting sphere of labour, 
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poorer, but, it is to be hoped, wiser men. The life of a diver is 
by no means one to be envied, for not only is it constitutionally 
injurious, but it is an occupation fraught with considerable 
danger. When submerged, he is liable to be attacked by sharks, 
or other voracious fish at any moment, and being totally un- 
prepared to resist such attacks, he becomes an easy victim. 
These dangers, however, are lightly regarded by the natives, and 
in no way deter them from seeking the pearl in its watery home. 
There is but little room for doubt that—notwithstanding the 
many sources of danger attaching to this class of work—as long 
as these shells are to be found and a demand for them exists, 
there will always be numbers of men both willing and eager to 
risk their life in exploring the depths of the sea and gathering. 
up these iridescent gems from the bed of the old ocean. 

H,. E. ACRAMAN COATE. 



























A YEAR IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
By CHARLES EDWARDES. 


THE following notes from the record of a year’s residence in a 
somewhat unsettled part of British Columbia may be interesting 
to those who like better to read of the hard experiences of others 
than themselves to go through such experiences. 

October.—We arrived at our new home a week ago, in the dark, 
after a terrible jolt of six or seven hours from Lytton. The next 
morning both of us were up early, aglow with excitement to see 
what our surroundings were like. We are set on a hillside, with 
the green Fraser racing at our feet, stupendous cliffs opposite to 
us, on the other bank of the river, thick with dark pines, and 
over the tops of the cliffs farther up stream peep two distant 
mountains already capped with snow. These shining points 
against the blue were what held our attention most during our 
first day at the old Gold Rush House. You must know that we 
have got this house cheap because it is now off the thoroughfare 
tothenorth. In 1858 there was much gold found in the Northern 
provinces, and some one built our house to ensnare the diggers 
going to and returning from the fields into the belief that they 
would get good accommodation in it. For 1858 it may have done 
fairly well, however; though now it is a little out of repair. 
Peter and I have got our work cut out for us if we are to make 
it habitable in the winter. It is a regular burrow of rats of a size 
to give one the shudders; and these rats all have large white bushy 
tails, and squeal abominably when they are being killed. As for 
other vermin, I do not know how many different kinds it breeds; 
and the wonder is that we get any sleep at all in the night. 

Our neighbours are of course chiefly Indians. In case of need 
we can get a doctor by going a hundred miles for him! I do 
not believe there is a proper white man within nineteen miles of 
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us. These Indians are eccentric people, grim, ugly, unclean, and 
undignified. The first of them who visited us snuffed the air 
of our room very audibly: it was his way of hinting that a 
little tobacco or brandy would be an acceptable present. “ Klah- 
how-ya” stands them in stead for “How do you do?” though, 
as with us, it is not essential to reply to the greeting. “ Homalth 
nih” is good-bye—the “nih” being a term of endearment, and 
the “ Homalth” meaning literally, “enough.” So you see there is 
some bluntness of speech even among sociable Indians. 

December.—We are gradually undergoing the process of accli- 
matization here. It is not quite a comfortable process. Winter 
came upon us with a rush. The thermometer in our room is 
down to 7°; and consequently our mountain stream, upon which 
we depend for water supply, is frozen up. Indeed, everything 
else is in the same condition, from our noses to the chicken 
we killed an hour ago for our Sunday dinner to-morrow. [| 
really am afraid for Peter’s nose—it is so long that it seems to 
suffer more from the cold than mine; and whenever we are out 
after sundown he has to rub it hard periodically. If intellect and 
nasal development are concurrent, may I be blessed with a weak 
intellect—throughout a British Columbia winter ! 

And, yet, though so cold, the weather is wonderfully in- 
vigorating and enjoyable. The sky is always unclouded, so that 
the snow on our hills and mountains sparkles exceedingly, the 
air is crisp and clear, and movement is a pleasure as well’as a 
necessity. Our noble river down below is fretted just now with 
battalions of small ice-floes, which will soon mat together, and 
give us an opportunity of crossing on foot—not that we have 
anything to cross for—except the weak excitement of the thing. 

Our routine is, as you may believe, by this time well settled. 
Now that the last of the rats lies dead and stuffed on our parlour 
wall, and the fleas are almost exterminated, the most arduous 
part of our work is the washing and cooking. But this is terribly 
hard to us men, this weather. I declare it needs no little 
resolution to make a man wash twice a day when he is caked 
with ice during the process. And the laboriousness of thawing 
bucketfuls of water, and scrubbing with the speed of a mail train, 
lest the floor also should freeze hard enough for a rink ere half 
its uncleanness is removed! Peter, who is as methodical of a 
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morning as the best regulated of alarums, wakes me at seven day 
by day. We then both turn out, with many sighs and half- 
hearted pleadings with each other for another quarter of an hour 
between the blankets; but on principle we harden our hearts 
against each other in this matter, however disposed to yield to 
personal inclinations. In a garb of many blankets, we bustle 
through the piercing air, fetching wood for the stove, ice for the 
boiler over the stove, and this or that iron lump of a comestible 
which has to be thawed before it can go between our teeth. 
And when all is ready, it would astonish you to see with what 
appetites we set upon our hot bread, tinned beef, or salmon, 
coffee, and pears, which furnish out our breakfast! Wood chopping, 
cookery of a refined kind, excursions about the mountains to 
put our blood briskly into circulation, talks with the Indians, a 
little of Virgil, and Cicero, and Shakespeare, sundry other meals 
of an unconventional kind, and a number of pipes in the evening 
as we sit with our feet on the stove—such is the composition 
of our days, which, though dull to a degree that would be 
maddening to some people, nevertheless seems to agree with us 
both! 

The Indians round here hold us in great respect. They look 
upon us as divine visitants sent for their peculiar behoof. I 
believe the beginning of the matter was this: Peter found a 
leathery old squaw one day with a sick child, which the woman 
did not know what to do with. Straightway Peter went home, 
opened the medicine chest, and sent the old lady a dose of rhubarb 
for the patient. This worked wonders upon them both; for the 
squaw herself thought well to take half the powder. And the 
consequence is that every other day we receive visits from sick 
or fanciful creatures, with such hideous physiognomies that they 
make us ill only to look at them. I refer these invalids to Peter 
whenever I can; and | find that he refers them back to me. 
However, by a compromise we arrange to give them pills and 
powders alternately, whenever it is apparent that the disease is 
trivial, like the medicine. It is really admirable to see how 
stoically the good people chew the nastiest of pills to the last 
fragment, and lick their lips after it all. If cure depends upon 
faith and conviction, we work manifold cures. 

February.—Such a cheerful sight meets our eyes now within 
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a mile of Gold Rush House! The Canadian Pacific Railway is 
being pushed on with all speed, and the contractors are levelling 
the track in a valley not so far away. Several hundred China- 
men are at work there, at a dollaraday. Last week we managed 
to inveigle one of these clean-looking rascals into paying us a 
visit ; and when we had him safely within doors, we forced him 
to agree to come and do some washing for us at fair payment. 
They are admirable laundrymen as you know; and as 
Changtan, as he calls himself, can earn two dollars by washing 
hard for several hours, he is quite willing to come to us for a 
day every two or three weeks so long as they are within hail 
of us. 

It was great. fun to see Changtan and our Indian boy exchange 
glances of scrutiny. Our boy is called Jackass, because he was 
born at the foot of a mountain here named Jackass mountain ; 
but he is a very sharp little fellow. When he had walked round 
Changtan several times, examining him from his feet to his 
crown, he took hold of the Chinaman’s pigtail, and pulled it 
calmly as you would pull a bell-rope. This, of course, was too 
much for Changtan, who tried to box the ears of Jackass, and 
signally failed. But ever since Changtan’s appearance the boy 
has been inquisitive about the kind of man of whom Changtan 
isa type. Why does not the Great Spirit make him more like 
us, or more like the breed to which he, Jackass, belongs ? And 
soon. Indeed, little Jackass is as amusing to us both as an 


engaging child. “ Why,’ he asks one day, “do not our poultry eat 
off dishes, and use knives and forks, like ourselves?” “ And what 
does the hen mean when she clucks?” J am sorry to say, 


however, that he is not a very honest boy; he pretends to have 
pains in his stomach and in his head simply and solely that he 
may get a pill to take to his old mother. He secretes the thing 
under his tongue until Peter is out of sight, then he removes and 
dries it, and conveys it to his parent. 

The Jackass mountain I have mentioned, is one of our choicest 
bits of scenery hereabouts. It falls to the river on one side in a 
great precipice of rock, that you would say at once was quite 
inaccessible even to a goat. Nevertheless, once upon a time, a 
man got round the mountain, and on a jackass too. Hence its 


name. There is a trail over the summit, which this fellow some4 
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how missed, and he was naturally horrified to find whither he 
wandered. But he had to go on, for it was impossible to turn 
back. And so, almost clinging to the rock, and with the Fraser 
roaring many hundred feet down on his left hand, he shivered 
through his task. No one has followed his example on a 
quadruped, though now and again a man has got sately round 
the corner most apt to give one the vertigo. 

We have had the Fraser frozen hard for two or three miles up 
and down stream, and have crossed on foot several times. If 
only it ran on the same plane between here and its mouth we 
would have made a sleigh, and somehow got over the snow with 
our little pony. But the chances of frostbites would have been 
against us. One awful week of thaw visited us-in the end of 
January, just to let us see what we have to go through when the 
spring first comes. I declare it was as if the marrow in our bones 
was being extracted. And the hillsides seemed suddenly to be 
loosed from their moorings, so that all day and all night we had 
the boom of landslips and snow avalanches tearing down to the 
river, roaring in our ears. Had I been an insurance agent, and 
Peter had asked me to insure his life and our furniture, I would 
not then have done it under a premium of 90 per cent. But the 
thaw went and the frost returned, and so all is iron again. 

April.—We are in the midst of flowers (of our own sowing), 
with a terrific sun blazing overhead. 75° and 80° in the shade 
is a high register for April, but so it is. I suppose all the roots 
and seeds we have just set will come up like a Jack-in-the-box. 
I really do not see any alternative for them, what with the heat 
and the copious amount of water young Jackass gives them. 
It is a trial to think of the summer heats, but with so much 
water at command, nothing can be easier than to divert a couple 
of vigorous little cool rivulets, so that Peter and I may both sit 
through the day in a perpetual shower-bath. The other day we 
went exploring to the north on our pony; the country is 
charming, but not much adapted for settlers, because of its 
ruggedness. Farther north the valleys are both rich and wide, 
and the grass is very good. We came upon acurious scene. A 
camp of Indians was collected on a green mound, dominated on 
all sides by mountains, some flecked with snow, and all scored 
with frothing streams. Among the Indians were two villainous 
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looking old men, fantastic in feathers and blankets, and strung 
round with a lot of rubbish. These were the medicine-men of 
the clan, and they were so palpably irate when they saw us, that 
we feared they would make an end of us for interfering with 
their patients. But no; we were not the real cause of their 
anger. A solitary clergyman of the Church of England rode up 
to us all while we were babbling in monosyllables, and was at 
once accosted by many of the Indians. He it was that the 
medicine-men were displeased with, and straightway he accepted 
their challenge, and argued before the camp in excellent style for 
a few minutes—which would the Indians prefer, he asked, the 
stupid superstitions of their own brethren, or the nobler message 
of Christianity? It was really most singular to see how he 
managed to cow the medicine-men, who slunk to the background. 
He then baptized two little Indian babies, married an Indian lass 
to an Indian youth, and would no doubt have buried one or two 
of them if any had lain dead in the camp. After the day’s work 
a collection was made, and it was affecting to see the way in 
which this or that swarthy fellow brought out a pinch or two of 
gold dust (got in the diggings last summer most probably), and 
handed it to the missionary. The money represented by this 
contribution is to help to build a mission-house and church in 
the district. To us, as outsiders, this all seemed very encouraging ; 
but the missionary, though pleased with the bulk of the collection, 
had not much good to say for the Indian character taken as a 
whole. The men are somewhat ready at promising to give their 
minds to the subject of Christianity ; but they get no further. I 
suppose that our religion is as hard a nut for them to crack as 
theirs would be for us. But certainly they are very patient 
listeners, which may be to their credit. 

The Indians are not a pleasant class of people on the whole. 
It seems the greatest pity in life that some one has not traus- 
lated Fenimore Cooper and Mayne Reid into their vernacular, 
that the present generation of men and squaws may have a fine 
portraiture of their notable forefathers constantly before their 
eyes. What should we be without records of our invigorating 
past? Of course it would not be well to re-infuse into the Indian 
mind a desire for scalps and that sort of thing. But if they 
would bestir themselves a little more, and grovel rather less 
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under sheepskins in the midst of their ill-smelling little tents 
and earth-holes, one could respect them a little more. As it is, 
one can approach the best of them with comfort, only by holding 
one’s handkerchief to one’s nose. Talking of scalps, however, a 
few of these disagreeable trifles are still to be seen fluttering 
about the waist of the medicine-men; but they are antediluvian 
relics and so dried and shrivelled that they excite no more 
aversion than a corner of a sheepskin rug, which has been in use 
in a drawing-room for a good many years. 

As for the instinctive or traditional religions, or fabulous beliefs 
of the Indians in our neighbourhood, I am sorry to be able to 
say little positively. I fancy brandy, tobacco, snuff, and unlimited 
medicines are what they crave for continually, since the intro- 
duction of civilized man into their country ; and therefore their 
heaven would be a curious compound. But in the matter of 
legends they are not wanting, though the thread of their tales is 
wofully tangled. They talk much of three Epic forefathers, 
brothers to each other, who came from the distant north, and did 
wonderful deeds; but it is hard to get particulars of these deeds. 
Then they have some pleasant fanciful tales about the origin 
of certain of the birds and beasts which surround them. I am 
not sure but that, like the Greenlanders, they look upon the stars 
as so many eyes of their dead kindred, and the sun and moon 
as a brace of terrestrial lovers, promoted to the skies, and thus 
ever in chase of each other, to no purpose. These conjectures 
and notions, however, I must try to substantiate. Their burying- 
grounds are curious places; and nor Peter nor I care to wander 
into them when the moon is in the heavens. They stick bits 
of wood, bunches of rags, painted paper, or anything over their 
friends; or carve wooden dummies of a ghastly inartistic kind, 
and set them lolling sideways in the soil. They do not shed 
many tears when they bury a beloved relative, and herein of 
course they are very sensible, if they believe, as they seem to 
believe, that the separation is only temporary. Physically, our 
Indian men are very strong, in spite of their lazy habits. I 
believe two or three hundredweight of bacon or iron would be 
an easy load for most of them, and they would as soon earry it 
on the top of their very thick heads, as upon their shoulders. 
As for the women they are the most uninspiring of creatures to 
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look at when they have passed their youth. An ordinary fox- 
terrier dog shows ten times as much intelligence in his eyes as an 
average squaw. ‘To see the older ladies, moreover, squatted in 
the doorway of their tents, looking as ugly as anything human 
can be, and perhaps gnawing at the length of a salmon, which is 
held by the head and the tail, is a sight that does not make 
me think very highly of the original stock of which they are 
descendants, degenerate or not. 

May.—Peter and I have just got a new four-legeed companion. 
We rode to the town and bought a nice-looking sheep, which we 
have tied to a pine stump in the yard. We purpose killing him 
when his sides have swelled ; but as Peter declines to be slaughterer, 
and I have no intention of taking such a horrible réle upon my 
shoulders, little Jackass and his father will do the deed for us. 
But oh! the pleasure of having fresh meat instead of tinned and 
salted food! Believe me, now that the evenings are long, and 
much cooler than the days, we sit under our porch, and read or 
argue, and smoke, and look at our sheep and each other and 
smile, and, in fact, intensely enjoy the prospect of chops and so 
forth which stares us so full in the face. It will be the cruellest 
murder of hopes if, when the sheep is dead and dismembered, he 
proves to be tough or distasteful. And so we do our best with 
him, stroke him and coax him to eat all the day long. The pity 
of itis that the poor creature is getting fond of us, baas with 
delight when we approach him, and rubs his head against our 
legs, so that it is barely possible Peter's heart or mine will 
eventually require that chops shall give way to the exactions of 
friendship. Young Jackass, however, will, it is likely, be so 
indignant in such a case that he will rush at the sheep and stab 
it to death, with the malice of an assassin, and the greed of an 
Indian. 

Well, we have now exchanged a British Columbia winter for 
what I hope is the depth of a British Columbia summer. At any 
rate Ido not think it can be much better than it has been of 
late. Our thermometer has touched 95° in the shade. Under 
such circumstances all domestic and other work is done early and 
late. In the noon we lie in hammocks under a big gum tree, 
pretending to study, but looking down longingly at the cool 
sparkling of the Fraser in the bottom of the valley. Those 
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preposterous Indians insist on coming to be physicked and 
civilised in the heat of the day. The consequence is that they 
have to sit about waiting until we feel disposed to attend to 
them. And in'this way they sow our demesne with fleas, as 
thoroughly as if they were machines for the purpose just 
patented. In self-defence, therefore, we give many of them 
laxatives, which effectually keep them at home or thereabouts 
for a few days or more. But when one thinks of it, it is rather 
ludicrous that the whole stock of drugs, which we brought out 
primarily for our own indulgence, has been used with a lavish 
benevolence that neither Peter nor I suspected to be characteristics 
of our nature. The Indians, poor, dear innocents, are gratitude 
itself—they show it in their faces as much as they can, and 
by gestures, and by calling both of us “great father,” and so 
forth. One of them, after an uncommonly horrid dose of senna, 
was so transported with joy and reverence for Peter, who gave it 
to him, that he said the Lord’s Prayer, vivd voce, as a thanks- 
giving; and his friends and relations who were present backed 
him up with a hearty Axeas (Amen) at the end of it. My fear is 
that, after a while, these fellows and their ladies will come tu the 
conclusion that we are quite indispensable for their happiness ; 
and that at the least signs of striking our tents they will lay 
upon us, and by some diabolical incantment, compel us to live 
out the rest of our days with them as “ pale-face medicine-men.” 
I protest, however, that I will not be constrained to an altruistic 
existence of that kind. Peter may do as he pleases, but I hope 
his heart, like mine, is firmly anchored in the old country. 
Besides, merely on prudential grounds, I see no reason why we 
should forego our examinations in England, for which our lonely 
drillings out here have really, I think, well fitted us, in order 
to take up the very dubious, not to say dangerous, réle of 
philanthropists. 

July.—How very pleased we will both be when the day comes 
to say “good-bye” to Gold Rush House! Thank Heaven, 
that day gets nearer and nearer! It is banishment with a 
vengeance —this life of ours in a sweltering Western summer, with 
so few of those artificial luxuries of Eastern life (that is, metro- 
politan life), which enable a man to endure heat with fortitude. 
The kind of life we lead nowadays is in fact simply monstrous. 
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Peter would be in hourly rebellion with me but for the obstructing 
fact that I feel in the humour to be in hourly rebellion with 
him—for suggesting such an odious and unpractical scheme as a 
year’s quiet study in the backwoods. What a year it has been 
to be sure! And yet it has done us good in a measure, since 
I am sure it has not only enlarged our ideas but expanded our 
vocabulary. It is not only the ineffable tedium of the life that 
now weighs upon me in spite of the mountains, the river, the 
Indians, and the lack of serious anxieties; but it also is the 
positive deprivations which we suffer. It is absurd that we 
should have to live on the tinned messes that we do have to live 
upon; and my stomach revolts daily. Fruits there are, com- 
paratively speaking, none within reach of us; and this with a 
thermometer that has touched 100° in the shade several times of 
late! I tell you candidly, therefore, that we shall return to our 
native land as two bags of bones; so blackened as to the covers 
of the bags, that the boys in the street will call us “ darky ” and 
“nigger” to a certainty. I suppose as a set-off it is something 
to be able to repeat a number of Shakespeare’s plays from 
beginning to end as a sheer feat of memory; but when [ wake in 
the tepid night, and hear Peter raving with King Lear, “ Blow 
winds, and crack your cheeks! rage! blow,” and the like, I tell 
myself that at the best the advantages of this or that manner of 
life, differing from other modes of existence, are surely outweighed 
by the disadvantages of the same. 

We have been deceived and ill-treated ever since the summer 
came upon us. Who, for instance, would have looked for 
mosquitoes within sight of snow mountains? and yet we are 
worried to death by the creatures. The sheep, upon whom we 
built prodigious chateaux d’ Espagne (chops, mutton-pies, and so 
on), was uneatable forty-eight hours after he and his skin parted 
company. Of course, eat as fast as we could, we could not dispose 
of much of him in two days; and so Jackass and a host of others 
ate the nauseous carcase between them. You would have ex- 
pected that this gift, added to our other benefactions, would at 
least have increased the affections of these gross Indians for us. 
But no; it made them ill. They came for medicine ; the medicine 
made them worse ; and for a whole week we really thought, Peter 
and I, to have the guilt of manslaughter upon our souls six or eight 
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times over. However, that trouble passed, and of late pills and 
powders have not been in such demand, which is a mercy, as we 
are almost out of both.’ To crown our discomforts, however, we 
have the utmost difficulty in victualling ourselves. Nothing will 
keep, and even the tinned goods go green. Gold Rush House is 
certainly situated in a unique spot for a meteorologist. 

The physical toil, too, of an excursion to the town, twenty 
miles away, to lay in provisions, is immense this weather. It is 
not much of a town anyway; but it has about three thousand 
inhabitants, with no doctor among them. The meanest, worst- 
looking, and most criminal collection of men and women of all 
colours that the world holds is, I believe, assembled in this town. 
And whenever we visit it, there is sure to be a fierce wind, 
raising dust enough in its vile streets to choke a camel of the 
Sahara! The men have no mind whatever, and the women no 
vestige of beauty. They swear freely whenever they talk, 
introduce Yankee slang into their conversation, and think it 
their duty to swindle two innocents like Peter and me just as 
often as they can. However, I think they do not find that 
so easy now as it was at first, and we bless our stars that they 
will soon no longer have the opportunity of trying to do it. 

August 5th.—There is no help for it. We have had to curtail 
our year of banishment. There is a certain pleasure in playing 
cook, housemaid, and man-of-all-work for a short time; but 
when other responsibilities have to be borne simultaneously and 
mental work accomplished, and all this in a climate that is 
nothing but extremes, and will not let us get or keep anything 
that is good for our digestions, and in the midst of fleas and 
other vermin, which multiply with the heat amazingly, and with 
no solace except the classics and our Indian friends, who are 
about as sympathetic as our bedsteads—under all these cir- 
cumstances we feel bound to withdraw to England. 

Jackass and several score of his tribe hovered round us, and 
prowled through the house like birds of prey. I fear greatly 
that they were more interested in our remains than in our noble 
selves. Peter is of the same opinion, and intends composing a 
sonnet on ingratitude before we get to Queenstown. 

CHARLES EDWARDES. 
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THE PILGRIMS AND THE 
ANGLICAN CHURCH.* 


CHARLES Lamp, in his category of 
books that are no books, forgets 
to mention books that are written 
In a rage. Histories written in a 
rage are, above all, not literature ; 
and Mr. Deverell, in spite of the 
possession of many interesting facts 
and a considerable power of clear 
if melodramatic statement, is too 
furibund to be literary. The title 
of his book proclaims its main 
subject—namely, the respective 
stories of the rise and progress of 
Anglicanism and of Dissent, begin- 
ning with a full account of the 
Pilgrim Fathers—their origin, 
their sojourn in Holland, their 
heroic departure for the West, 
their still more heroic settlement 
there, and their organization civil 
and religious. This is by far the 
most interesting and impressively 
written chapter in the book, and 
is evidently that into which the 
writer put most heart and his best 
endeavours ; indeed, the amount of 
heart alone can justify and partially 
obliterate the language of the 
Evangelical Stage in which he ex- 
presses himself. But he is far too 
conscientious and thorough-going 
to confine himself to that special 
portion of history which he has 
adopted, and will not rest without 
giving his readers all the antece- 
dents both of Anglicans and Non- 
conformists in a very detailed 


*“The Pilgrims and the Anglican 
Church.” By WILLIAM DEVERELL, 
Remington & Co. 





manner. Indeed, he thus manages 
to include a great many facts ex- 
traneous to the matter in hand, 
which, together with the vast 
number already necessary to his 
subject, not only trammel his style, 
but overcrowd his limited space, 
and make his work too much of a 
lesson-book. He dives into primi- 
tive Christianity, races us through 
persecutions, and before we grasp 
that we are in the presence of 
Constantine, we find ourselves in 
the mazes of an abstruse discussion 
on Romanism. Thence we hurry, 
vid Charlemagne to Elizabeth, and 
to several pages of abuse of Henry 
VIII., who is represented in the 
light of a political Fee-fo-fum. 
Through James I. we reach the 
Pilgrim Fathers, and thence what 
Mr. Deverell terms ‘ The Restora- 
tion of the Norman Monarchy, 
Aristocracy, and Church.” The 
succeeding chapters—“ Betrayal of 
England and the Norman Line into 
the Hands of the Dutch Inva- 
ders by the Nobility, Clergy, and 
Gentry,” and more especially the 
“Despotism of the Nobility, 
Clergy, and Gentry under the 
Presidency of Dutch and German 
Puppet Kings”—are so fall of 
Nonconformist ill-temper, that (as 
the italicized words will show) 
they become absurd, and, far 
from being literature, cannot 
even call themselves journalism. 
One cannot indeed help respecting 
the writer’s religious fervour and 
sincerity, and that purpose in his 
writing which gives him the back- 
bone lacked by so many writers of 
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preposterous Indians insist on coming to be physicked and 
civilised in the heat of the day. The consequence is that they 
have to sit about waiting until we feel disposed to attend to 
them. And in'this way they sow our demesne with fleas, as 
thoroughly as if they were machines for the purpose just 
patented. Im self-defence, therefore, we give many of them 
laxatives, which effectually keep them at home or thereabouts 
for a few days or more. But when one thinks of it, it is rather 
ludicrous that the whole stock of drugs, which we brought out 
primarily for our own indulgence, has been used with a lavish 
benevolence that neither Peter nor I suspected to be characteristics 
of our nature. The Indians, poor, dear innocents, are gratitude 
itself—they show it in their faces as much as they can, and 
by gestures, and by calling both of us “great father,” and so 
forth. One of them, after an uncommonly horrid dose of senna, 
was so transported with joy and reverence for Peter, who gave it 
to him, that he said the Lord’s Prayer, vivd voce, as a thanks- 
giving; and his friends and relations who were present backed 
him up with a hearty Axeas (Amen) at the end of it. My fear is 
that, after a while, these fellows and their ladies will come tu the 
conclusion that we are quite indispensable for their happiness ; 
and that at the least signs of striking our tents they will lay 
upon us, and by some diabolical incantment, compel us to live 
out the rest of our days with them as “ pale-face medicine-men.” 
I protest, however, that I will not be constrained to an altruistic 
existence of that kind. Peter may do as he pleases, but I hope 
his heart, like mine, is firmly anchored in the old country. 
Besides, merely on prudential grounds, I see no reason why we 
should forego our examinations in England, for which our lonely 
drillings out here have really, I think, well fitted us, in order 
to take up the very dubious, not to say dangerous, rdle of 
philanthropists. 

July.—How very pleased we will both be when the day comes 
to say “good-bye” to Gold Rush House! Thank Heaven, 
that day gets nearer and nearer! It is banishment with a 
vengeance —this life of ours in a sweltering Western summer, with 
so few of those artificial luxuries of Eastern life (that is, metro- 
politan life), which enable a man to endure heat with fortitude. 
The kind of life we lead nowadays is in fact simply monstrous. 
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Peter would be in hourly rebellion with me but for the obstructing 
fact that I feel in the humour to be in hourly rebellion with 
him—for suggesting such an odious and unpractical scheme as a 
year’s quiet study in the backwoods. What a year it has been 
to be sure! And yet it has done us good in a measure, since 
I am sure it has not only enlarged our ideas but expanded our 
vocabulary. It is not only the ineffable tedium of the life that 
now weighs upon me in spite of the mountains, the river, the 
Indians, and the lack of serious anxieties; but it also is the 
positive deprivations which we suffer. It is absurd that we 
should have to live on the tinned messes that we do have to live 
upon; and my stomach revolts daily. Fruits there are, com- 
paratively speaking, none within reach of us; and this with a 
thermometer that has touched 100° in the shade several times of 
late! I tell you candidly, therefore, that we shall return to our 
native land as two bags of bones; so blackened as to the covers 
of the bags, that the boys in the street will call us “ darky ” and 
“nigger” to a certainty. I suppose as a set-off it is something 
to be able to repeat a number of Shakespeare’s plays from 
beginning to end as a sheer feat of memory; but when I wake in 
the tepid night, and hear Peter raving with King Lear, “ Blow 
winds, and crack your cheeks! rage! blow,” and the like, I tell 
myself that at the best the advantages of this or that manner of 
life, differing from other modes of existence, are surely outweighed 
by the disadvantages of the same. 

We have been deceived and ill-treated ever since the summer 
came upon us. Who, for instance, would have looked for 
mosquitoes within sight of snow mountains? and yet we are 
worried to death by the creatures. The sheep, upon whom we 
built prodigious chateaux d’ Espagne (chops, mutton-pies, and so 
on), was uneatable forty-eight hours after he and his skin parted 
company. Of course, eat as fast as we could, we could not dispose 
of much of him in two days; and so Jackass and a host of others 
ate the nauseous carcase between them. You would have ex- 
pected that this gift, added to our other benefactions, would at 
least have increased the affections of these gross Indians for us. 
But no; it made them ill. They came for medicine; the medicine 
made them worse; and for a whole week we really thought, Peter 
and I, to have the guilt of manslaughter upon our souls six or eight 
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times over. However, that trouble passed, and of late pills and 
powders have not been in such demand, which is a mercy, as we 
are almost out of both.’ To crown our discomforts, however, we 
have the utmost difficulty in victualling ourselves. Nothing will 
keep, and even the tinned goods go green. Gold Rush House is 
certainly situated in a unique spot for a meteorologist. | 

The physical toil, too, of an excursion to the town, twenty 
miles away, to lay in provisions, is immense this weather. It is 
not much of a town anyway; but it has about three thousand 
inhabitants, with no doctor among them. The meanest, worst- 
looking, and most criminal collection of men and women of all 
colours that the world holds is, I believe, assembled in this town. 
And whenever we visit it, there is sure to be a fierce wind, 
raising dust enough in its vile streets to choke a camel of the 
Sahara! The men have no mind whatever, and the women no 
vestige of beauty. They swear freely whenever they talk, 
introduce Yankee slang into their conversation, and think it 
their duty to swindle two innocents like Peter and me just as 
often as they can. However, I think they do not find that 
sO easy now as it was at first, and we bless our stars that they 
will soon no longer have the opportunity of trying to do it. 

August 5th.—There is no help for it. We have had to curtail 
our year of banishment. There is a certain pleasure in playing 
cook, housemaid, and man-of-all-work for a short time; but 
when other responsibilities have to be borne simultaneously and 
mental work accomplished, and all this in a climate that is 
nothing but extremes, and will not let us get or keep anything 
that is good for our digestions, and in the midst of fleas and 
other vermin, which multiply with the heat amazingly, and with 
no solace except the classics and our Indian friends, who are 
about as sympathetic as our bedsteads—under all these cir- 
cumstances we feel bound to withdraw to England. 

Jackass and several score of his tribe hovered round us, and 
prowled through the house like birds of prey. I fear greatly 
that they were more interested in our remains than in our noble 
selves. Peter is of the same opinion, and intends composing a 
sonnet on ingratitude before we get to Queenstown. 

CHARLES EDWARDES. 
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THE PILGRIMS AND THE 
ANGLICAN CHURCH.* 


CHARLES Lamp, in his category of 
books that are no books, forgets 
to mention books that are written 
In a rage. Histories written in a 
rage are, above all, not literature ; 
and Mr. Deverell, in spite of the 
possession of many interesting facts 
and a considerable power of clear 
if melodramatic statement, is too 
furibund to be literary. The title 
of his book proclaims its main 
subject—namely, the respective 
stories of the rise and progress of 
Anglicanism and of Dissent, begin- 
ning with a full account of the 
Pilgrim Fathers—their origin, 
their sojourn in Holland, their 
heroic departure for the West, 
their still more heroic settlement 
there, and their organization civil 
and religious. This is by far the 
most interesting and impressively 
written chapter in the book, and 
is evidently that into which the 
writer put most heart and his best 
endeavours ; indeed, the amount of 
heart alone can justify and partially 
obliterate the language of the 
Evangelical Stage in which he ex- 
presses himself, But he is far too 
conscientious and thorough-going 
to confine himself to that special 
portion of history which he has 
adopted, and will not rest without 
giving his readers all the antece- 
dents both of Anglicans and Non- 
conformists in a very detailed 
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manner. Indeed, he thus manages 
to include a great many facts ex- 
traneous to the matter in hand, 
which, together with the vast 
number already necessary to his 
subject, not only trammel his style, 
but overcrowd his limited space, 
and make his work too much of a 
lesson-book. He dives into primi- 
tive Christianity, races us through 
persecutions, and before we grasp 
that we are in the presence of 
Constantine, we find ourselves in 
the mazes of an abstruse discussion 
on Romanism. Thence we hurry, 
vid Charlemagne to Elizabeth, and 
to several pages of abuse of Henry 
VIII., who is represented in the 
light of a political Fee-fo-fum. 
Through James I. we reach the 
Pilgrim Fathers, and thence what 
Mr. Deverell terms “ The Restora- 
tion of the Norman Monarchy, 
Aristocracy, and Church.” The 
succeeding chapters—“ Betrayal of 
England and the Norman Line into 
the Hands of the Dutch Inva- 
ders by the Nobility, Clergy, and 
Gentry,” and more especially the 
“Despotism of the Nobility, 
Clergy, and Gentry under the 
Presidency of Dutch and German 
Puppet Kings”—are so full of 
Nonconformist ill-temper, that (as 
the italicized words will show) 
they become absurd, and, far 
from being literature, cannot 
even call themselves journalism. 
One cannot indeed help respecting 
the writer’s religious fervour and 
sincerity, and that purpose in his 
writing which gives him the back- 
bone lacked by so many writers of 
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better taste and greater literary 
understanding ; but this is to admire 
him as a man and not as an his- 
torian. To write history from a 
special point of view, to colour it 
with personal opinion or even party 
spirit, as the greatest historians 
have done, is but to give it vitality 
and individuality ; but to write it 
in an access of unmitigated hatred, 
to inveigh against the House of 
Hanover, and to saturate plain 
secular facts with religious acerbity, 
is merely an historical paradox or a 
sectarian war-cry. His polemical 
wrath is equally directed at Pro- 
testantism and at what he is content 
to call ‘‘ the Romish Superstition,” 
but he also boasts of a mundane 
source of anger, which governs 
him almost as potently as_ his 
spiritual antipathies—namely, an 
inveterate hatred to the Teutonic 
princes who bave ruled this country, 
including William of Orange, to 
whom he devotes all his great 
powers of abuse. But it is im- 
possible to regard him in the light 
of an authority when we find this 
aversion forcing him to create out 
of James II. a pillar of large- 
hearted tolerance, or to dismiss 
William III. as “a petty foreign 
potentate” and a “ perfect master 
of dissimulation ;” still less can 
we consider his opinions when we 
hear him furthermore define this 
prince, to whom, at least, none 
have denied the qualities of sense 
and prudence, as 

“a profound but unprincipled politician, 
who would recklessly squander the 
blood and treasure of England in 
furtherance of his own ambitions and 
impracticable military projects.” 

It would require a volume to 
record the instances of injustice 
into which the author's religious 
prejudices have led him. The 
measurements of his mind, when 
applied in this direction, may be 
taken from his complacent classifi- 
vation of Universities as “ those 
thrones of Anglicanism and nurse- 
ries of caste,” and we may gain 





NOTICES. 


quite enough notion of his talent 
for anathema if we listen to his 
proclamation to the Church of 
England. 

“Tn common with the Pilgrims,” he 
says, “ we denounce their ceremonies and 
dignities as ‘monuments of idolatry,’ 
and deem the Scriptures in their hands 
as ‘holy things in the custody of the 
profane, the Ark of the Lord in the 
hands of the Philistines. We are 
conscious that, but for disunion and 
culpable lnkewarmness in the ranks of 
Dissent, the existence of their monstrous 
institution to our own times had been 
impossible—in spite of its Jesuitical 
organization, its boundless wealth, and 
its political connections.” 

Thus—in Mr. Deverell’s over- 
crowded mind—perishes the Church 
of England, in spite of its tolerance, 
its fervour, its wisdom, and _ its 
historical traditions. But, should 
it have no foes of more onimous 
stature than this one, it may not 
after all have so much to fear as 
he opines. 


SKETCHES IN PROSE AND 
VERSE.* 
Mr. Doveton has presented us 
with a collection of poems and of 
short articles in prose, nearly all of 
which, he informs us in the preface, 
have already appeared in papers of 
various kinds—Vhe Graphic, The 
Illustrated London News, etc. It 
is evidently, however, as a poet that 
he most values himself. Journalism 
of all sorts—excepting perhaps in 
the case of stories—is meant to be 
ephemeral, and to “ warm up” scraps 
is as questionable an office in litera- 
ture as it isin the kitchen. There 
are two or three short stories in this 
volume of a sensational cast, but 
most of the prose is devotd to de- 
scriptions of nature and sport, Mr. 
Doveton being a keen fisherman, and 
giving to his papers that sense of 
relish and eagerness which can only 
be conveyed by sincere ardour for 
Open-air exercise. There are some 
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pretty descriptions of Devonshire 
streams and villages and of autumn 
moorland and cloudland ; but to 
give mere impressions of nature, 
with no ulterior purpose, but purely 
for the sake or description, requires 
a certain charm and, as it were, 
atmospheric power, which have 
perhaps hitherto only been repre- 
sented by Tourguénieff. Moreover, 
the author’s temptation to melo- 
dramatic and ornate language greatly 
mars his success in a department 
which depends so much upon word- 
painting. Such sentences as— 
“Shadowy visions of bright feminine 
faces, whose melting eyes would never 
more meet mine on earth, mingle 
strangely with old piscatorial reminis- 
cences of tussles with burly trout and 
lovely scenes of wood and water, with a 
lonely cushat cooing success to me from 
his leafy home "— 

smell too much of the footlights 
and of Adelphi sentiment. 

Indeed, Mr. Doveton is too lavish 
of adjectives, and has not grasped 
that simplicity is force. 

The same may be said of his 
poems, the feeling of which is 
hackneyed, though considerable 
imitative skill is shown in the 
metres. It would seem that Tenny- 
son is this poet’s chief model, and 
many of the verses seem to have 
been written immediately after 
reading ‘In Memoriam.” It should, 
however, be remembered that the 
ring of a poem cannot be caught or 
manufactured like a dish according 
to a givenrecipe, and both “Glimpses 
of Immortality ” and ‘“ The Voices 
of Nature”’ read like plagiarisms. 
The first and larger division of the 
verses, called ‘‘ Poems Descriptive 
and Sentimental,” embraces every 
kind of subject included in those 
adjectives; the second section, of 
‘* Humorous Poems and Parodies,” 
contains social skits, and various 
adaptations of great poets to trifling 
uses. They can boast many puns, 
much facetiousness, but little matter 
worth the remembering. It is well 
to bear in mind that the lighter the 
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craft the more masterly the touch 
it requires, and nothing needs such 
delicate wit as vers de société, which 
should be as frail and charming as 
Sevres china. Before trying his 
hand at them again, Mr. Doveton 
would do well, like Captain Cuttle 
to ‘‘ make a note of it,” 





STRAFFORD.* 


Mr. TRAILL’s “ Strafford,” interest- 
ing as it is, as an historical study, 
does not bring before the mind of 
the reader any distinct and clearly 
defined conception of the personality 
of Thomas Wentworth, Earl of 
Strafford. The evidence, however, 
of an impartial eye-witness can be 
had by those who wish to judge 
between Mr. Traill’s Strafford and 
the Strafford of Clarendon, Macau- 
lay, and other historians. 

In the engraving from Vandyke’s 
portrait, which serves as frontispiece 
to this volume, we see the face of 
a man of strong self-will, keen 
intellect, with an unscrupulous de- 
terminatien to have his own way. 
The broad, square forehead shows 
the brain-power which made Straf- 
ford such a formidable buttress to 
the monarchy of Charles I. The 
nervous tension of the lines about 
the mouth indicate the relentless 
will which forced itself through 
all obstacles. Like many other 
despotic natures before his time 
and since, he went on successfully 
in his career until he at last met 
with that inevitable something that 
“makes for justice” even in this 
world, 

Mr. Traill is sarcastic as to what 
he calls “the imposing train of 
believers in the Divine right of 
democracy ;’’ but sarcasm cannot 
make black white, nor serve to 
convince any one that the well-being | 
of a nation is safer in the hands 
of an irresponsible king or an 
unscrupulous Lord Deputy than in 

* “Strafford.” By H. D. TRAILL. 
‘‘English Men of Action.” Macmillan 
& Co. 1889. 
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the keeping of the representatives 
of the people, chosen to serve the 
needs of the nation. Mr. Traill is 
somewhat of a partisan, and from 
his point of view Strafford’s political 
apostasy is simply a parliamentary 
expedient common enough in our 
day; and his high-handed pro- 
ceedings in Ireland are condoned 
and justified as a necessity required 
by the king and by the safety of 
the kingdom. 

The report that Strafford was 
not only unfaithful, but cruel as 
a husband, though noticed and 
considered credible by Clarendon, 
Macaulay, and Carlyle, is dismissed 
as mere slander by Mr. Traill, 
though even he is constrained to 
admit that the love of Strafford’s 
third wife was not the “love that 
casteth out fear.” The poor lady 
can scarcely have felt reassured by 
a letter from her husband in which 
he says : 

“You succeed two of the rarest ladies 

of their time. Equal them in the excel- 
lent dispositions of your mind, and you 
become every way worthy of anything 
they had, or than the rest of the world 
can give. 
The man who could recommend 
that Hampden should be “whipped 
home into his right wits” might 
well have been a terrifying person 
in his own household. 

Undoubtedly there was something 
heroic in the manner in which 
Strafford met his death, but he 
was naturally hopeful to the last 
that his master the king whom he 
had served so well would not sign 
his death-warrant. As Charles 
Knight says in his History of 
England, “the king should have 
gone to the same scaffold rather 
than have given Strafford up.” 
Why should so clever a writer as 
Mr. Traill, who disagrees entirely 
with that good friend of the people, 
Charles Knight, extract whole 
sentences from his History of 
England without a word of ac- 
knowledgment, as in pages 9, 10, 
and 26 of this Life of Strafford ? 
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MARRIAGE AND HEREDITY.* 


Mr. NIsBeEt’s study in ‘“ Marriage 
and Heredity” will be read with 
great interest by all who concern 
themselves with a branch of science 
which most nearly affects the future 
well-being of the individual, the 
family, and the state. The writer’s 
knowledge of his subject is evi- 
dently exact, and drawn at first 
hand from the best contemporary 
authorities ; his style is clear and 
lucid; and he illustrates his main 
theses from the novels and dramas 
of the period in such a way as to 
make his essay the best introduction 
we know to the complex, social, 
and sexual problems which evolu- 
tion has almost within the present 
generation brought for the first 
time within the domain of science. 
The book is so brightly written 
that it may be read with interest 
by the novice, while it must cer- 
tainly not be neglected even by the 
professed sociologist. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUS- 
TRATED MAGAZINE.t+ 


Tis handsome volume is not a wit 
inferior to its predecessors, either in 
the excellence of its illustrations or 
the high level of its letter press. 

Mr. Marion Crawford’s novel, 
Mr. Traill’s “ Et Cetera,” and other 
contributions from well-known 
writers, afford a charming variety 
suitable for all tastes. Among the 
minor papers, we may especially 
notice ‘Surrey Farm-houses,” by 
Grant Allen ; “ Bill Beresford and 
his Victoria Cross,’ by Archibald 
Forbes ; and “Charles Dickens as an 
Editor,” by his son. No one could 
desire a better book for a rainy day 
or a long winter evening. 


*“ Marriage and Heredity: A View 
of Pyschological Evolution.” By J. F. 
NisBET. London: Ward & Downey. 


t The English Illustrated Magazine, 
1889. Macmillan & Co. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF GARIBALDI. 


AUTHORISED TRANSLATION BY A. WERNER. 


Three Vols., Large Crown 8vo, Cloth, £1 lls. 6d. 


With a Supplement by Jresstr WuitE Marro, including facsimiles of some letters. Garibaldi’s remi- 
niscences, written at different periods, were published at Florence in January 1888. Signora Mario’s 
— contains explanatory matter and additional biographical facts for the advantage of English 
readers. 

“The Story of Garibaldi’s Life will have a peculiar charm to lovers of daring adventure, especially as it 
is told in his own words. For whatever appears in the memuirs, Garibaldiis responsible. He alone decided 
what should be made public, and with his judgment there has been no interference. Madame Mario’s 
supplement is ably written and valuable as completing the life of the brave Guerilla.’’— Morning Post. 

“The three volumes throw a valuable light on the Character and Mental Temperament of the man 
himself; they show clearly by what ideas he was animated, and what were the considerations which guided 
him in all the most important crises of his life. Of this autobiography may be said—what can be said of 
very few other works of its class—that most readers will lay it down with a higher opinion of its author 
and subject than they had when they began to read it.’’—Scottish Leader. 

‘*Itis the history of the great movement that made out of distracted and oppressed Italy a free and 
united nation, as well as a double narrative by the chief actor and by one who was privileged to stand by 
him in the most critical exits and entrances of his late career, of the part which Garibaldi played in the 
heroic task. Every line in the autobiography only impresses more deeply the portrait of Joseph Garibaldi 
upon the minds of his countrymen and of freemen everywhere, and shows that, as a hero on the simple 
old Jines—a man of f6rthright action, of pure and burning patriotism, and love of his fellow-men (priests 
and tyrants always excepted), and of honour as unsullied as his courage—there has scarce been any like 
him in our century.”—Scotsman, 





NEW SIX-SHILLING BOOKS. 
IN HIDING. By M. BRAmston. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
‘* A story which, in respect to literary finish and power in the conception and development of character, 


marks a distinct advance on anything the author has heretofore achieved.’’—Scottish Leader. 
‘The heroine acts her part ‘in hiding’ remarkably well.” —Bookseller. 


A HOUSEFUL OF GIRLS. By SARAH TyTLER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


‘** The story is admirable. We follow the fortunes of the girls with genuine interest, and when at last 
they are all comfortably provided for, after many vicissitudes, the reader joins in their triumph, and is 
happy.”—Scotsman. 


IN THE SPRINGTIME. By AtiIceE WEBER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


‘‘The young heroine is one of those who, neither perfect nor remarkable, has a story that deserves to be 
recorded.”’—Morning Post. 


PEN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“* No sketch that it would be possible to give of this dainty novelette with the monosyllable title, ‘ Pen,’ 
would give any idea of the fascination it possesses. A pleasanter story is seldom to be met with.’— 


Scotsman. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


*“TIP CAT.” Cheap Edition. With two Illustrations by RANDOLPH CALDECOTT, 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. . ; 
‘“*We welcome another tale by the anonymous author of ‘ Laddie.’ In this unassuming story genuine 

humour, pathos, and much observation of human and especially children’s nature are displayed, together 

with a delightful style.” —Times. 


OUR LITTLE ANN. New and Cheap Edition, with two Illustrations, Small crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 
‘“‘Her character is one of the most beautiful things we have lately met in fiction... 
genuine, refreshing, and delightful.’’— Scotsman. 


MISS MARGERY’S WAYS. By J. A. Lerroy. With Illustrations. Small 


crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; a 
‘We are obliged to the author for allowing us to make her acquaintance,.’’—Spectator. 


WINGS WITHOUT FEATHERS. By J. A. LEFROY, Author of “Miss Margery’s 
Ways.” Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; ; : “pe 
‘‘ Written with such life-like touches that it cannot fail to excite the interest and sympathy of little 
people. <A pretty little story, full of amusing incidents, and is told naturally and simply.” —Banner. 


ANGELA. By ALICE WEBER. With Illustrations. 4to., 2s. 6d. 


altogether 





A SELECTION OF MISS C. M. YONGE’S STORIES. 
BEN SYLVESTER’S WORD. 18mo, sewed, 8¢d.; | LANGLEY ADVENTURES. 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


cloth, ls. | LADS AND LASSES OF LANGLEY. 18mo, cl., 2s. 
BURNT OUT. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. | LANGLEY LITTLE ONES. 18mo, cloth, 2s. 
THE CASTLE BUILDERS ; or, The Deferred Con- | LANGLEY SCHOOL. 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
tirmation. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. | NEW GROUND. 18mo, cloth, 3s. , 


COUNTESS KATE AND THE STOKESLEY | PICKLE AND HIS PAGE BOY. 18mo, cloth, 2s. 
SECRET. One vol., crown 8vo, cloth, with | THE PIGEON PIE. 18mo, cloth, ls. 
Frontispiece, 5s. ' SOWING AND SEWING. 18mo, cloth, le. 6d. 

FRIARSWOOD POST OFFICE. 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. | THE STOKESLEY SECRET. 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Lonpon: WALTER SMITH & INNES, 31 & 32, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Sournal of the Fouseiola. 


Published Every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 








Established 
20 Years. 


PRICE 2a. 


Registered as 
a Newspaper. 











the journal is that it shall 
be a thoroughly practical 
and useful newspaper in every 
household, and with this end in 
view a great variety of informa- 
tion is given, classified in Depart- 
ments according to the subject. 
Although the paper is pub- 
lished three times a week, the 
literary matter is so arranged 
that any one may be taken 
weekly without loss of interest, 
the three issues being virtually 
three listinct and separate 
weekly journals, which can be 
taken together or each by itself 
as is most convenient to the 
reader. 


| “tous. Diagrams — Nume- 


(6° the jour — The plan of 





rous Diagrams and more 

finished Lllustrations, spe- 
cially drawn and engraved for 
THE BAZAAR, are given. 


RAWING ROOM.—In this 
1) Department Art, Music, 
Science, Amateur Theatri- 

cals, and such like, are included. 
Notices of the Art Galleries, 
Concerts, New Music, and the 
doings in the Scientific World, 
are given, as well as Practical 
Articles on New Art Work for 
Amateurs, Playing the Violin, 
Valuation of Paintings and En- 
Gertie and Correspondence, 

1 








1estions and Answers on simi- | 
lar inatters. 
ALL.—A large number of 
ees are treated here, 
such as particulars of | 
Holiday and Health Resorts, 
Photography, Cycling, the 
Keeping of Aviary Birds, Man- 
agement of —— and Small | 
Pets, Popular Natural History, 
Emigration, Games, Fishing, | 
Ventriloquism, the Microscope, 
Cats, ona Questions, Answers, 
and Correspondence on the same | 
subjects. 


Bo Work ei overs ond Fancy | 








Work of every kind, Dress- 

making, Millinery, Knit- 
ted Garments, New Materials, 
Etiquette, and other subjects 
which Ladies discuss in the 
Boudoir, form the feature of 
this Department. 


} 





ORKSHOP. — Every 


branch of Mechanics for | 


Amateurs is here treated 
in turn: Carpentry, Joinery, 
Metal Working, Turning, Lac- 
quering, Picture Cleaning, Carri- 
age-building, Making Scientific 
Apparatus, Furniture Making, 
Cabinet Work, Painting, Grain- 
ing, Recipes for various pro- 
cesses, and Questions and 
Answers for obtaining special 





information. The Articles are 
plain, practical, and to the 
point. , 


—Papers on various points 

in connection with the 
Decoration and Arrangement of 
Houses, Domestic Management, 
Little Dinners and Luncheons, 
Oriental Cookery for English 
Tastes, the Cooking of Special 
Dishes, Home Dyeing and 
Cleaning, and other matters of 
a similar kind, are found in 
this Department. These papers 
are reliable and exact, and use- 
ful in every household. 


(jot hia -—The Cultivation 


H OUSEKEEPER’S ROOM. 





of Hardy Garden Plants, 

Greenhouse Plants, Ferns, 
Hardy Orchids, Cacti, Flower- 
ing Shrubs, Roses, Fruit and 
Vegetables, is described in a 
plain and practical manner, and 
suited to the requirements of 
the ordinary amateur. Present 
work in the Garden for future 
effect, and practical and season- 
able Notes on Bee-keeping, are 
also given. 


IBRARY.—Here are given 
§ Reviews of Books, Articles 
on the Leading Magazines, 
Discussions on Literary Topics, 
Papers on Collectors’ Books, 
and other matters appertaining 
to the Library. 








XCHANGE AND MART. 
3 — Selling, Buying, and 
Exchanging amongst Pri- 

vate Persons is carried on 
through this Department, and 
to so great an extent is it 
used for this purpose, that 
the whole of a large Supple- 
ment is devoted to it. his 
Supplement is divided into 22 
Departments, and these again 
are fully sub-divided for perfect 
ease of reference: A small charge 
of 1d. for 3 words is made for 


| entering a notice. 





O CORRESPONDENTS.— 
Under this we Re- 
plies are given, y a 

large Staff of Experts, to 
uestions on Law, Literature, 
inance and Investments, Art, 
Bric-a-Brac, Cycling, Travel, 
Poultry, Pigeons, heasants, 
Dogs, Horses, Farming, Violin, 
Organ, Piano, Cage Birds, 
Fashions, Fancy Work, Cook- 
ing, Practical Science, Sport, 
Housekeeping, Foreign Stamps, 
and all other subjects except 
Theology and Politics. 





can commence at any time, 
and be for any length of 
a. from 1 month to 1 year, 
ut must be prepaid. The terms 
are as follows :— 
ONE ISSUE WEEKLY. 


lmonth. $3months. 6 months. 12 months. 


-/11 2/8 5/4 10/8 
Two IsSUES WEEKLY. 


lmonth. 3 months. 6 months. 12months. 


1/9 5/4 10/ 21/4 
THREE ISSUES WEEKLY. 


lmonth. 3 months. 6 months. 12 months, 
2/8 8/0 16/0 52/0 

Stamps received for small sums. 

P.O.’s and Cheques to be pay- 


S UBSCRIPTIONS. — These 


| able to L. UPcoTT GILL. 


try, Horses, Goat-keeping, | 


(“Ses — Dogs, Poul- | 


Pigeons, Rabbits, Farm- 
ing for Amateurs, and such 
like, are treated in this Depart: 
ment. Here, asin ali the other 
Departments, Questions and 
Answers from Correspondence 
form a useful feature. Prize 
Lists of Shows are also given. 





INGLE COPIES. — These 
may be obtained at all 
Railway Bookstalls and 

Newsagents’, or will be sent 
from the Office on receipt of 
24d. in stamps. 








dress is 170, Strand, Lon- 
don, W.C. For Telegrams, 


‘* Bazaar, London.” 


() FFICES.—The Postal ad- 
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ce IF YOU WANT A GO 
WARD & LOCK’S ONE-SHILLI 


OD BOOK, be sure and ask for 


NG EDITION. 


WARD & LOCK’S ILLUSTRATED 


GUIDE 


With New 





BOOKS. 









Route Maps, 





Strongly Bound in 


Coloured Plates, 


Strongly Bound in 





Boards. 


PRICE Is, EAGH. 


Numerous 


Boards. 


PRICE Is. EACH. 


Engravings, 








Latest /nformation. 


























LONDON, with 32,000 Cab Fares 


PARIS and the Exhibition 





ENVIRONS of LONDON 


EDINBURGH and Environs 





DUBLIN and Neighbourhood 


GLASGOW and the Clyde 





LIVERPOOL and Environs 


LEEDS and Vicinity 





BRIGHTON and Suburbs 


WORTHING and Environs 








CHANNEL ISLANDS 


ISLE OF WIGHT 





ISLE OF MAN 


ENGLISH LAKES 





THE TROSACHS, etc. 


FIFE, KINROSS, etc. 





AYR and the Land of Burns 


ABBOTSFORD, etc. 





OBAN and Western Isles 


PERTH, DUNDEE 





ABERDEEN to ELGIN 


INVERNESS, etc. 





SKYE, ORKNEY, etc. 


CORK, BANTRY, etc. 





KILLARNEY 


COUNTY WICKLOW 





BELFAST and Suburbs 


CARLINGFORD BAY 





GIANT'S CAUSEWAY 


NORTH WALES 











SOUTHPORT and Vicinity SCARBOROUGH 
WHITBY and Neighbourhood REDCAR and Cleveland 
SALTBURN-BY-SEA BRIDLINGTON QUAY 





ILKLEY and Neighbourhood 


FURNESS ABBEY 





MORECOMBE BAY 


BUXTON, etc. 





MATLOCK and Dovedale 


LEAMINGTON, Warwick 





KENILWORTH, etc. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON 





BIRMINGHAM 


YORK and its Minster 





HARROGATE 


TORQUAY and §. Devon 





LYNTON and Lynmouth 


EXETER and S.E. Devon 





ILFRACOMBE, etc. 


BIDEFORD, etc. 





WINDSOR and its Castle 


DARTMOOR, etc. 











PLYMOUTH and Environs. 


/LILE DE JERSEY, 64d. 





These Guides can be obtained through any Bookseller or Railway Bookstall, or from 


WARD, LOCK & CO., SALISBURY SQ., LONDON, E.C. 
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vi TIME ADVERTISER. 


Bemroses Guide to Paris 


AND 


THE 1889 EXHIBITION. 


PRICE ONE SHILLIN G. 














“A quite perfect cheap hand-book for the | seeing into the briefest of holidays. There is 
many thousands of English visitors who are | a good map, directions as to routes, informa- 


flocking to the French capital during the pre- | tion concerning hotels, boarding-houses, postal 
sent season, is ‘ Bemrose’s Guide to Paris and | arrangements, public conveyances, and brief 
the Exhibition.’””—School Board Chronicle. descriptions of places of interest in and around 

ity Toe . 27) Toure 

“ This is the best of the cheap guides to Paris | the gay city.”—Western Morning News. 
and the Exhibition that we have seen.... A “This is a really able and thoroughly com- 
real guide, and cannot fail to be both useful prehensive guide both to Paris and its environs, 
and popular.”—Cambridge Independent Press. as well as the Exhibition. The book bristles 
“This is, indeed, a marvellously well-packed | With useful facts, and the directions which are 
volume for the money.”’—Schoolmaster. given under the heading of ‘ How to See Paris 


in a Week’ are singularly clear and sensible. 
The illustrations are numerous and striking, 
and the book very creditably redeems the 
announcement on its title-page,—‘ Information 
“Ts far and away the best we have yet seen | on everything that an English traveller re- 


“ A sound piece of advice to persons about 
to visit the Exhibition is, Get Bemrose’s 
Guide.”—Sunday Times. 


for popular use.’’—Croydon Advertiser. quires.’ ”’—Publishers’ Circular. 
“ The cheapest and quickest method of seeing “ Bemrose’s excellent Guide. . . . English 


the sights of Paris itself, not to speak of the | visitors, new to Paris, will find it useful to 
Exhibition, are set forth with great clever- | procure a copy.”—Paris Correspondent of 


ness.”— Derby Daily Telegraph. Daily News. 

“‘Gives in a very little compass a mass of “Large, cheap, well-arranged. . . . Abun- 
useful information as to how we may get there, | dantly supplied with maps, plans, and views. 
what to see, and how to see it. The illustra- | ... The amount of information compressed 
tions are many and good.”—Yorkshire Post. into the volume is really astounding.” —Man- 

“Visitors to the French Exhibition cannot | C#ester City News. 
do better than possess themselves of a copy of “Cheapness, combined with completeness. 


Bemrose’s Guide. It tells strangers to the | ... Intending visitors to the Exhibition will 
French capital what to do and what to avoid, | do well to study the ‘Guide’ in advance.”— 
and how to compress a maximum of sight- | Derby and Derbyshire Advertiser. 








DESCRIPTIVE GUIDE TO THE BRIGHTON RAILWAY. 
New Edition Revised. Price Sixpence. 


London, Brighton & South Coast 
Railway Panoramic Guide: 


A Description of the Principal Places and Objects of Interest, etc., on the 
Line, including the SOUTH COAST ROUTE to the CONTINENT, 
via NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, ROUEN, PARIS, etc., with an account 
of the PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889. 





Lonpon: BEMROSE & SONS, 23, Otp Battery; anp Deresy. 
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NEW SERIES  - - Price Sixpence. 


PRA WA WAAA BA WI WR NIWA WA PA 


Can be had of Newsagents and Booksellers all the World over. 


RARABRADAMAIw °O YW “ 


U* DER entirely new proprietorship and management, Tinsley’s Magazine has 
developed into the best sixpennyworth of light literature in the market, and it has 
already achieved a success which is gratifying beyond measure to all concerned in its 
publication. : 

Future issues will deserve the liberal patronage of the British public, as it is the 
determination of its proprietors to keep “Tinsley’s ” a long way ahead of any other 
Magazine, issued at a similar low price, and in no way inferior to those for which double the 
money is charged. 


Every month a Serial, by a first-class author, will be found in 
TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


Every month a Frontispiece Portrait of an eminent and popular man 


will be found in TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE. 
Every month an [Illustrated Article on British Industries will be 
found in TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


Every month a Biographical Sketch of the subject of the frontispiece 
portrait will be found in TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE. 
Every month Stories, Sketches, and beautifully Illustrated Articles by 

popular authors and artists, will be found in 
TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


Every month 120 pages of good matter, on good paper, printed with 
good type, will be found in TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE. 
Therefore buy TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE of your regular Agent or Bookseller wherever you reside. 


hr >A LPLAfTTrvJr~ AALS 


INDIA AND THE COLONIES PLEASE COPY. 


LONDON OFFICES: 
The Hansard Publishing Company (Lim.) 317, STRAND. 
Editorial and Advertisement - - - 122, HIGH HOLBORN. 





For particulars of ‘‘Prize Drawing Competition,”’ 
see August Number of TINSLEYS MAGAZINE. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & COS 


ChHeological Works. 





MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 






































BRINCKMAN (Rev. A.) Controversial Methods of Romanism. 
38. 6d. 


COCKBURN (Dr. 8.) The Laws of Nature and the Laws of God: 
Reply to Prof. DRuMMonD. 33s. 6d. 


COPEMAN (J. M.) Thoughts on Life from Modern Writers. 6s. 
FENTON (J.) Early Hebrew Life. 3s. 6d. 
FRIEND (Rev. H.) The Ministry of Flowers. 2s. 6d. 
FULLER (Rev. J. M.) Life of Thomas Fuller, D.D. 2 vols., 12s. 
FULLER (Thos., D.D.) Holy and Profane States. 3s. 6d. 

.9 9” Pulpit Sparks (Sermons). 6s. 
LEARY (Rev. Dr.) The Christian Soldier’s Armour. 3s. 6d. 
MacCALL (W.) Christian Legends of the Middle Ages. 3s. 6d. 
MILLER (Rev. Dr.) The Perfect Home. 2s. 6d. 
PALMER (Rev. A. 8.) A Misunderstood Miracle. 3s. 6d. 


RAM (Rev. Edward) Leading Events in the History of the 
Church of England. ls. 6d. 


RAWNSLEY (Rev. H. D.) Christ for To-day. 6s. 


STEVENS (Rev. E. T.) The Teaching of the Prayer Book for 
the Children of the Church. | 


I. Morning AND EventnG Prayer. 2s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 1s. 6d. 
II. Tue Litany. 2s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 1s. 6d. 


STIER (Dr. R.) Words of the Angels. 3s. 6d. 

STUBBS (Rev. C. W.) Christ and Democracy. 3s. 6d. 
TAYLOR (WJeremy) Writings (Selections from). 3s. 6d. 
WILBERFORCE (Wm.) Practical View of Christianity. 3s. 6d, 
WILSON (Rev. J. M.) Nature, Man, and God. 3s. 6d. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C, 














for 


, 6d. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & 00'S 
Monthly Wublicafions. 


THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW. Edited by Harry Quitter. 2s. 6d. 
Illustrated. Royal 8vo. (Issued on the 15th of each Month.) 
Vols. I., II., and III. may be had, elegantly bound in red cloth, price 12s. 6d. each. 


TIME. Edited by Wa.rTeR Sicuer. Monthly, ls. Demy 8vo. A Magazine of 
Current Topics, Literature, and Art. 
Vols. I. to VIII. of the New Series (1885-88), neatly bound, can be had, price 6s. each. 
OUR CELEBRITIES: A Gallery of Portraits (17 x 12 in.) taken (from 
Special Sittings) by WALERY, of Regent Street, with Monographs by Dr. Louris ENGEL. 
Monthly, 2s. 6d. 
Each Part contains three Portraits and three Biographies. Vols. I., I., and ITI., each 
containing 4 parts, can be had, price 12s. 6d. each. 


THE CONTEMPORARY PULPIT. Monthly, 6d. Contains Sermons 


and Expositions by the leading Preachers of the Day, Outlines on Texts for the 
Church’s Year, Sketches of Church Life, etc. 64 pp. 

Once a quarter EXTRA NUMBERS, consisting entirely of Sermons by one Preacher, 
are issued, and three such Extras form a complete Volume. 

Vols. I. to X., forming the first Series, can be had, price 6s. each, bound in cloth 
extra, gilt tops, or 35s. the set neft. Vols. I. to III. of the Extra Volumes, containing 
Sermons by Canon LIDDON, Bishop MAGEE, and Archdeacon FARRAR respectively, can 
be had, price 2s. 6d. each, uniformly bound. INDEX TO SERIES L., 2s. 6d. 


NUNEL VALEMIK (“The Universal Messenger”): A Monthly Volapiik 


Journal. Edited by G. KRAUSE. 20 pages, large 8vo, 3d. Annual subscription, 3s. 6d. 
post free. 


THE IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT SERIES. 


Edited by SYDNEY BUXTON, M.P. 
In Uniform Volumes. Crown 8vo, red cloth, 1s. each. 


1. CHURCH REFORM. By Aczert Grey and Canon FREMANTLE. 
2. DISESTABLISHMENT. By H. Ricwarp, M.P., and T. Carve t. 


WILLIAMS. 


3. ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN ASIA. By the Right Hon. W. E. 
BAXTER, M.P. 


4. IMPERIAL FEDERATION. By the Marquis or Lorne. 


5. LEASEHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT. By H. Broapuurst, M.P., 
and R. T. REID, M.P. 


LOCAL ADMINISTRATION. By W. Rarusonz, M.P., Aus. Pren, 
and F. C. MONTAGUE, M.A. 


6. 
7. LOCAL OPTION. By W. 8. Carns, M.P., Witt1am Hoyts, and Rev. 
8. 

















DAWSON BuRNs, D.D. 


LONDON GOVERNMENT AND CITY GUILDS. By J. F. B. Firrs, 
M.P. 


9. REPRESENTATION. By Sir Joun Lupsocx, Bart., M.P. 
10. WOMAN SUFFRAGE. By Mrs. Asuton Dike, and Ww. 


WOODALL, M.P. 
The following Volume is in preparation :— 


ll. REFORM OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. By James Bryce, M.P. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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TIVE tTISER. 


- ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S ROYAL 
Children’s Bordered, per doz. ]/3 | Hemstitched : 
IRISH CAMBRIC tie 38 eae a 
uueres Fee POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS, 


—— Fish Napkins, 2/1] per dozen. Dinner Napkins, 
IRISH DAMASK 5/6 perdozen. Table Cloths, 2 yards square, 2/11]; 
TABLE LINEN, 


24 yards by 3 yards, 5/1] each. Kitchen Table 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES. 














Cloths, -'1]4 each. Strong Huckaback Towels, 
| 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 
1/43 each. Initials, etc., woven and embroidered. 
Samples and Illustrated Price Lists, post free to 
any part of the World. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER. 


By Special Appointments to H.M. the Queen and H.I.M. 
the Empress Frederick of Germany, 


BELEAST. 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


THE EARLY LETTERS OF JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 


Together with some of later date, and some by THOMAS CARLYLE, hitherto unpublished. 
E,DITED BY D. G. RITCHIE, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College, Oxford. 
With a New Silhouette Portrait of Jane Welsh, Facsimile Letters, Seals, and Views. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. Vator with Mr. Froude’s Volumes. 











The First Review (DAILY NEWS, leader of June 17) says :—‘‘ Jane Welsh Cariyle, in whose character 
and history the world has come so tardily to take a deep and abiding interest, has hitherto been known 
to us mainly as the faithful and long-suffering partner of an illustrious but rather tr ying husband. It has 
been reserved for Mr. Ritchie to present us with a vivid portrait of her in the days of her bright and 
joyous spinsterhood. The picture is all the more winning because it is painted in the frank unconscious 
way of letters penned in the artless confidence and freedom of a pure-minded, quick-witted girl addressing 
one with whom she feels no need for reserve. The editor has furnished an interesting preface, and has 
taken much pains to explain in foot-notes any allusions in the text which would ot herwise be obscure. 
Something like four-fifths of the series [of fifty-five Letters] were written before the year 1834, the date at 
which the letters published by Mr. Froude begin. A few hitherto unpublished letters of the studious, 
hard-worked, but still affectionate husband are interspersed with Mrs. Carlyle’s letters. ... It is impos- 
sible not to feel that by this time [1841] the sunshine of Jane Welsh’s life, so abundant in the early pages 
of this interesting volume, had faded away never to return.”’ 


The Second Review (STANDARD, June 17) says it is “full of entertainment. The letters written from 
Craigenputtoch about two years after her marriage give a very pleasant glimpse of her home life, and call 
up a very different picture from that which is to be gathered from other biographical and autobiographical 
works. A considerable portion of the volume is taken up by letters which , were written from Cheyne 
Walk. These describe the new life in London with great liveliness and gusto.” 


The Third Review (GLOBE, June 17) calls the book ‘“‘a very welcome volume. ... This work is 
supplementary to the three volumes brought out by Mr. Froude, is got up uniformly with them, and 
is well worthy of the association. Mrs. C arlyle here appears as the clever, handsome young girl, dallying 
with half a dozen lovers, nove of them quite to her mind, before her ‘fate,’ in the shape of Thomas Carlyle, 
came prominently on the scene. Asa whole, this volume presents the married life of the Carlyles in a 

leasanter light than any previous publication has done. As for Mrs. Carlyle, her reputation will be 
increased by the epistles here printed.”’ 

The Fourth Review (DAILY CHRONICLE, June 18) says they ‘‘are doubly welcome on account of their 
bright, cheery character. They show both Carlyle and his wife in a more pleasing light than anything 
before published. . . . Mr. Ritchie has added greatly to the reader’s enjoyment of these most interesting 
and characteristic letters by his notes and explanations.”’ 


The Fifth Review (YORKSHIRE POST, June 18) says: ‘‘ This book is undoubtedly a successful one. 

If they give us a glimpse of her married life, they tell us more about her spinster days. And wonderfully 
interesting the picture is.’ 

The Sixth Review (SCOTSMAN, June 24) says: ‘‘Mr. Ritchie has executed the work of single-minded 
editing with admirable care and fidelity. The Letters are delightfully fresh, and show us Miss Welsh 
more clearly and vividly than any former publication. They are full of variety, and are as racy reading 
as one could well light upon.’ 
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Passenger from Scotland Yard. 


BY CELIA P. WOOLLEY. 
Rachel Armstrong. 


BY EDMUND YATES. 
The Castaway. i The Forlorn Hope, 
Land at Last. 
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NOW READY. 


NEURALGIA 


KINDRED DISEASES OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM: 


THEIR NATURE, CAUSES, AND TREATMENT. 


BY JOHN CHAPMAN, M.D., M.R.C.P., M.R.C.S 


8vo, cloth, price 14s. 





“Dr, Chapman speaks not as a mere theorist. He publishes in adequate detail a very 
large number of important cases, which together make na a large mass of evidence in favour 
of his views—evidence which cannot be disregarded. These numerous examples of 
positive success cannot be without great weight ; many of them, indeed, are very striking. 
We do not shrink from saying that these cases are really very striking, for Dr. Chapman 
relates them in cautious and temperate language; indeed, his whole book is very ably 
and systematically written, and reads like a trustworthy treatise... .. Dr. Chapman has 
written a very able book, based on observations and arguments which have evidently cost 
him much labour and time. We consider that in this book he makes a very strong claim 
npom the attention of his professional brethren, who are now bound to preve or disprove his 
allegations ; we have, therefore, given the subject the space and the serious attention in 
sur columns which so large and temperate a work fairly demands. It is evident that if 
Dr, Chapman establishes any great part of his thesis, he has made one of the most remarkable 
therapeutic discoveries in the history of the art.” —Medical Times and Gazette, June 14, 1873. 

“The work before us, from the pen of Dr. Chapman, presents an elaborate analysis of the 
symptoms of the whole group of neuralgic diseases, and an interpretation of those symptoms 
according to the theories of neuro-pathology to which the author has been led by observations 
of the effects of the particular system of treatment in connection with which his name is 
chiefly known to the medical profession. The careful study of the natural history of the 
disease, and of the complications which it presents, evinces both careful and continued 
observation, and a thorough acquaintance with the literature of the subject. The facts and 
opinions of every writer on neuralgia, English and foreign, past and contemporaneous, are 
laid before the reader fairly, but critically, and in a manner which renders the work a 
useful contribution to medical literature, quite apart from the tenets, the presentation 
of which is its special object, and which we consider it the duty of the profession to put to 
the test, 

“It is, indeed, quite time that the remarkable generalisation long since arrived at by 
Dr. Chapman, and now supported by the vast array of facts and arguments contained in the 
volume before us, should receive the thoughtful consideration of all those engaged in the 
treatment of disease. His theory not only explains many morbid phenomena, but suggests 
a rational mode of treating the diseases on which they depend. This mode has been applied 
in hundreds of cases with such success that Dr. Chapman is entitled to ask his brethren 
either to try it in their own practice or to state the reasons for not doing so, and we venture 
to assert that those who carefully read this volume will hesitate before they measure swords 
with the author. The work is an elaborate and well-sustained argument for the truth of the 
author’s theory, and constitutes so important a contribution to r tional therapeutics, that we 
proceed to furnish our readers with a detailed account of its contents.”—Medical Press and 
Cireular, April 30, 1873. 

“This work, though an exhaustive treatise on neuralgia and kindred diseases of the 
nervous system, puts forth claims which, if conceded, would involve nothing less than a 
revolution in both pathology and therapeutics. The wide range of subjects strictly cognate, 
however, and having a direct bearing on the main theme, which are discussed in this chapter 
[On the Pathology of Neuralgia], and the thoroughly exhaustive and scientific way in which 
they are handled, present striking evidence of the author’s extensive knowledge, profound as 
well as logically consistent thought, complete familiarity with every aspect of the problem 
dealt with, and of his power of skilfully arranging all the facts and arguments relating to it, 
so as to converge them to one issue, and thus to lead his readers irresistibly to the conclusion 
which it is the aim of this chapter to establish. A glance at the topics discussed under the 
head of one group—namely Group VL., for example will suffice to give an idea of the extent 
of area traversed , though, of course, it can conv ey no notion ‘- the thoroughness and originality 
with which the work is done.”—TZhe Doctor, April 1, 187: 


Lonpon: J. & A. CHURCHILL, 11, New Buruineton Street. 
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‘Will be highly appreciated by those readers who can enjoy simple and well-written 























AS tales, whose chief interest is found in other directions than mysterious crimes and occult 
st manifestations.” —Morning Post. 
is “Pure wholesome literature, neither pandering on the one hand to vice, nor indulging 
in on the other in morbid sentimentalism.”— Publishers’ Circular. 
if fF 
le 
be | A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR GIRLS— 
ns Containing Stories, Papers on Historical and Literary Subjects, matters fe 
he connected with Church teaching, ete. -. 
c The general character of the Magazine is sufficiently indicated by the following 
re fF list of a few of its contributors :— 
te C. M. Yonex, Author of the “Heir of Redelyffe,” “Cameos from English 
to fF History,” etc. 
by The Author of “ Tip Cat,” ‘‘ Pen,” ete. 
he The Author of “ Mademoiselle Mori.” 
= _ The Author of ‘“ Vera,” “ Blue Roses,” ete. 
ied The Hon. Eva KnatcHsu.i-HucEsseEn. 
saa Lewis CARROLL. Mrs. MoLeswortu. 
rds Miss GorDON CUMMING. Miss MorsHEap. 
the § HELEN SHIPTON. ALICE WEBER. 
fat F. M. Pearp. Esm& STuART. 
. C. R. CoLeRinGeE. M. Branston. 
7 . AGNES GIBERNE. Annetre LystTeEr. 
ate, Epitax THompson. E. M. SeweEt. 
pter . 
nich 
_ Contents announced monthly among the Magazine Lists, 
-* ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
“the ) 
ality Extra Double Christmas Number, 2s. 
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Sournal of the Yousekold. 


Published Every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 

















Established 
20 Years. 


PRICE 2d. 


Registered as 
a Newspaper. 











the journal is that it shall 
be a thoroughly practical 
and useful newspaper in every 
household, and with this end in 
view a great variety of informa- 
tion is given, classified in Depart- 
ments according to the subject. 
Although the paper is pub- 
lished three times a week, the 
literary matter is so arranged 
that any one may be taken 
weekly without loss of interest, 
the three issues being virtually 
three distinct and separate 
weekly journals, which can be 
taken together or each by itself 
as is most convenient to the 
reader. 


LLUSTRATIONS. — Nume- 
rous Diagrams and more 
finished Lllustrations, spe- 

cially drawn and engraved for 
THE BAZAAR, are given. 


in ROOM.—In this 


Cn TENTS. — The plan of 





Department Art, Music, 

Science, Amateur Theatri- 
cals, and such like, are included. 
Notices of the Art Galleries, 
Concerts, New Music, and the 
doings in the Scientific World, 
are given, as well as Practical 
Articles on New Art Work for 
Amateurs, Playing the Violin, 
Valuation of Paintings and En- 
gravings, and Correspondence, 
Questions and Answers on simi- 
lar matters. 


ALL.—A large number of 

} subjects are treated here, 
such as particulars of 
Holiday and Health Resorts, 
Photography, 
Keeping of Aviary Birds, Man- 
agement of Aquaria and Small 
Pets, Popular Natural History, 
Emigration, Games, 
Ventriloquism, the Microscope, 
Cats, and Questions, Answers, 





subjects. 


OUDOIR.—Fashions, Fancy 
Work of every kind, Dress- 
making, Millinery, Knit- 

ted Garments, New Materials, 
Etiquette, and other subjects 
which Ladies discuss in the 





Boudoir, form the feature of 


this Department. - 





Cycling, the} 


Fishing, | 
| and other matters appertaining 
_ to the Library. 
and Correspondence on the same | = 


_ Departments, 


TORKSHOP. — Every 
branch of Mechanics for 
Amateurs is here treated 

in turn: ng th Joinery, 
Metal Working, Turning, Lac- 
quering, Picture Cleaning, Carri- 
age-building, Making Scientific 
Apparatus, Furniture Making, 
Cabinet Work, Painting, Grain- 
ing, Recipes for various pro- 
cesses, and Questions and 


Answers for obtaining special | 


information. The Articles are | 
plain, practical, and to the 
point. ra 





OUSEKEEPER’S ROOM. 
—Papers on various points 


in connection with the | 
Decoration and Arrangement of | large 


Houses, Domestic Management, 
Little Dinners and Luncheons, 
Oriental Cookery for English 
Tastes, the Cooking of Special 
Dishes, Home Dyeing and 
Cleaning, and other matters of 
a similar kind, are found in 
this Department. These papers 
are reliable and exact, and use- 
ful in every household. 


ARDEN.— The Cultivation 
of Hardy Garden Plants, 
Greenhouse Plants, Ferns, 

Hardy Orchids, Cacti, Flower- 
ing Shrubs, Roses, Fruit and 
Vegetables, is described in a 
plain and practical manner, and 
suited to the requirements of 
the ordinary amateur. Present 
work in the Garden for future 
effect, and practical and season- 
able Notes on Bee-Keeping, are 
also given. 


| IBRARY.—Here are given 








Discussions on Literary Topics, 
mn ge on Collectors’ Books, 


URTILAGE. — Dogs, Poul- 
try, Horses, Goat-keeping, 
Pigeons, Rabbits, Farm- 

ing for Amateurs, and such 
like, are treated in this Depart- 
ment. Here, as in all the other 
Questions 
Answers from Correspondence 
form a useful feature. Prize 
Lists of Shows are also given. 


| r 





| 1 month. 


Reviews of Books, Articles | 
on the Leading Magazines, | _ 4 
| Stamps received for small sums. 


and | 





XCHANGE AND MART. 
—Selling, Buying, and 


Exchanging amongst Pri- 
vate Persons is carried on 
through this Department, and 
to so great an extent is it 
used for this purpose, that 
the whole of a large Supple- 
ment is devoted to it. This 
Supplement is divided into 22 
Departments, and these again 
are fully sub-divided for perfect 
ease of reference. A small charge 
of ld. for 3 words is made for 
entering a notice. 





O CORRESPONDENTS.— 
Under this rrwigae | Re- 
plies are given, y a 
Staff of Experts, to 


| Questions on Law, Literature, 


Finance ani Investments, Art, 
Bric-a-Brac, Cycling, Travel, 
Poultry, Pigeons, Pheasants, 
Dogs, Horses, Farming, Violin, 
Organ, Piano, Cage Birds, 
Fashions, Fancy Work, Cook- 
ing, Practical Science, Sport, 
Housekeeping, Foreign Stamps, 
and all other subjects except 
Theology and Politics. 


UBSCRIPTIONS. — These 
can commence at any time, 
and be for any length of 

— from 1 month to 1 year, 
ut must be prepaid. The terms 
are as follows :— 


ONE ISSUE WEEKLY. 
lmonth. 3months. 6 months. 12 months, 


-/1l 2/8 5/4 10/8 
Two ISSUES WEEKLY. 


lmonth. 3months. 6 months. 12months. 
1/9 5/4 10/8 21/4 
THREE ISSUES WEEKLY. 


3 months. 6 months. 12 months, 


8/0 16/0 52/0 





2/8 


P.O.’s and Cheques to be pay- 


| able to L. UPCoTT GILL. 





may be obtained at all 
Railway Bookstalls and 
Newsagents’, or will be sent 
from the Office on receipt of 
24d. in stamps. 


FFICES.—The Postal ad- 
dress is 170, Strand, Lon- 
don, W.C. For Telegrams, 

** Bazaar, London.” 


ee COPIES. — These 
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ee IF YOU WANT A GOOD BOOK, be sure and ask for 
WARD & LOCK’S ONE-SHILLING EDITION. 


WARD & LOCK’S ILLUSTRATED 


GUIDE 





With New Route Maps, 


BOOKS. 








Strongly Bound in 
Boards. 


Coloured Plates, 


Strongly Bound in 
Boards. 





PRICE Is, EACH. 


Numerous Engravings, 


PRICE Is. EACH. 











Latest /nformation. 




















LONDON, with 32,000 Cab Fares 


PARIS and the Exhibition 





ENVIRONS of LONDON 


EDINBURGH and Environs 





DUBLIN and Neighbourhood 


GLASGOW and the Clyde 





LIVERPOOL and Environs 


LEEDS and Vicinity 





BRIGHTON and Suburbs 


WORTHING and Environs 





CHANNEL ISLANDS 


ISLE OF WIGHT 





ISLE OF MAN 


ENGLISH LAKES 





THE TROSACHES, etc. 


FIFE, KINROSS, etc. 





AYR and the Land of Burns 


ABBOTSFORD, etc. 





OBAN and Western Isles 


PERTH, DUNDEE 





ABERDEEN to ELGIN 


INVERNESS, etc. 
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SKYE, ORKNEY, etc. 


CORK, BANTRY, etc. 





KILLARNEY 


COUNTY WICKLOW 





BELFAST and Suburbs 


CARLINGFORD BAY 





GIANT'S CAUSEWAY 


NORTH WALES 

















| SOUTHPORT and Vicinity SCARBOROUGH 
WHITBY and Neighbourhood REDCAR and Cleveland 
SALTBURN-BY-SEA BRIDLINGTON QUAY 
ILKLEY and Neighbourhood FURNESS ABBEY 
MORECOMBE BAY BUXTON, etc. 





MATLOCK and Dovedale 


LEAMINGTON, Warwick 





KENILWORTH, etc. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON 








BIRMINGHAM YORK and its Minster 
HARROGATE TORQUAY and 8. Devon 





LYNTON and Lynmouth 


EXETER and S.E. Devon 





ILFRACOMBE, etc. 


BIDEFORD, etc. 





WINDSOR and its Castle 


DARTMOOR, etc. 





PLYMOUTH and Environs. 





LILE DE JERSEY, 6d. 








These Guides can be obtained through any Bookseller or Railway Bookstall, or from 


WARD, LOCK & CO., SALISBURY SQ., LONDON, E.C. 
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vi TIME ADVERTISER. 





“A quite perfect cheap handbook for the many thousands of English 
visitors who are flocking to the French capital during the present season, 
is ‘Bemrose’s Guide to Paris and the Exhibition.’ ”—School Board Chronicle. 


Second Edition. 


Bemroses Gu 


AN 


Revised to Date. 


ide to Paris 


THE 1839 EXHIBITION. 


With a MAP of PARIS and a PLAN of the EXHIBITION. 





PRICE ONE SHILLIN G. 





“ This is the best of the cheap guides to Paris 
and the Exhibition that we have seen.... A 
real guide, and cannot fail to be both useful 
and popular.”—Cambridge Independent Press. 

“This is, indeed, a marvellous well-packed 
volume for the money.”—Schoolmaster. 

*“ A sound piece of advice to persons about 
to visit the Exhibition is, Get ‘ Bemrose’s 
Guide.’ "—Sunday Times. 

“Ts far and away the best we have yet seen 
for popular use.””—Croydon Advertiser. 

“The cheapest and quickest method of seeing 
the sights of Paris itself, not to speak of the 
Exhibition, are set forth with great clever- 
ness.”—Derby Daily Telegraph. 

‘Gives in a very little compass a mass of 
useful information as to how we may get there, 
what to see, and how to see it. The illustra- 
tions are many and good.” —Yorkshire Post. 

“Visitors to the French Exhibition cannot 
do better than possess themselves of a copy of 
‘Bemrose’s Guide.’ It tells strangers to the 
French capital what to do and what to avoid, 
and how to compress a maximum of sight- 
seeing into the briefest of holidays. There is 
a good map, directions as to rontes, informa- 
tion concerning hotels, boarding-houses, postal 
arrangements, public conveyances, and brief 
descriptions of places of interest in and around 
the gay city.”—Western Morning News. 

“This is a really able and thoroughly com- 
prehensive guide both to Paris and its environs, 
as well as the Exhibition. The book bristles 
with useful facts, and the directions which are 
given under the heading of ‘ How to See Paris 





in a Week’ are singularly clear and sensible. 
The illustrations are numerous and striking, 
and the book very creditably redeems the 
announcement on its title-page,—‘ Information 
on everything that an English traveller re- 
quires.’ ”—Pubdlishers’ Circular. 

“ Bemrose’s excellent ‘Guide.’ ... English 
visitors, new to Paris, will find it useful to 
procure a copy.’—Paris Correspondent of 
Daily News. 

“Large, cheap, well-arranged. . . . Abun- 
dantly supplied with maps, plans, and views. 
... The amount of information compressed 
into the volume is really astounding.”—Man- 
chester City News. 

“Cheapness, combined with completeness. 
... Intending visitors to the Exhibition will 
do well to study the ‘Guide’ in advance.”— 
Derby and Derbyshire Advertiser. 

* Far and away the best. . . . It is a model 
of what such a book ought to be, and contains 
within a small compass a marvellous quantity 
of reliable and really practical information. 
We speak confidently about it, having a good 
acquaintance with the places described, and 
having tested many of the descriptions and 
directions on the spot. The interest of the 
book, too, is enhanced by its sixteen full-page 
pictures, done by Bemrose & Sons’ ‘ Photo- 
tint,’ which have all the minute fidelity of a 
photograph. Some being from instantaneous 
pictures give incidentally characteristic bits 
of Paris street life not to be found in wood 
engravings. Altogether the book deserves the 
highest commendation.”—Printers’ Register. 





DESCRIPTIVE GUIDE TO THE BRIGHTON RAILWAY. 
New Edition Revised. Price Sixpence. 


London, 


Brighton, & South Coast 


Railway Panoramic Guide: 


A Description of the Principal Places and Objects of Interest, etc., on the 


Line, including 


the SOUTH COAST ROUTE to the CONTINENT, 


via NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, ROUEN, PARIS, etc., with an account 


of the PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889. 
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TINSLEY S MAGAZINE. 


‘Jllustrated. 


RAARAAAAAA RADA BAWABA WW 


NEW SERIES - - Price Sixpence. 


PARADA WRAP A 


ADVERTISER. 





Can be had of Newsagents and Booksellers all the World over. 
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[Pages entirely new proprietorship and management, Tinsley’s Magazine has 
developed into the best sixpennyworth of light literature in the market, and it has 
already achieved a success which is gratifying beyond measure to all concerned in its 
publication. 


Future issues will deserve the liberal patronage of the British public, as it is the 
determination of its proprietors to keep “Tinsley’s ” a long way ahead of any other 


Magazine, issued at a similar low price, and in no way inferior to those for which double the 
money is charged. 


Every month a Serial, by a first-class author, will be found in 
TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


Every month a Frontispiece Portrait of an eminent and popular man 
will be found in TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


Every month an Illustrated Article on British Industries will be 
found in TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


Every month a Biographical Sketch of the subject of the frontispiece 
portrait will be found in TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


Every month Stories, Sketches, and beautifully Illustrated Articles by 
popular authors and artists, will be found in 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


Every month 120 pages of good matter, on good paper, printed with 
good type, will be found in TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


Therefore buy TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE of your regular Agent or Bookseller wherever you reside. 
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INDIA AND THE COLONIES PLEASE COPY. 


LONDON OFFICES: 


Publishing - - - - - - - $317, STRAND. 
Editorial and Advertisement - : - 122, HIGH HOLBORN. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & COS 


ChHeological Works. 








MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 





BRINCKMAN (Rev. A.) Controversial Methods of Romanism. 
3s. 6d. 


COCKBURN (Dr. 8.) The Laws of Nature and the Laws of God: 
Reply to Prof. DRuMMonD. 3s. 6d. 


COPEMAN (J. M.) Thoughts on Life from Modern Writers. 6s. 
FENTON (J.) Early Hebrew Life. 3s. 6d. 
FRIEND (Rev. H.) The Ministry of Flowers. 2s. 6d. 
FULLER (Rev. J. M.) Life of Thomas Fuller, D.D. 2 vols., 12s. 
FULLER (Thos., D.D.) Holy and Profane States. 3s. 6d. 

~ ™ Pulpit Sparks (Sermons). 6s. 
LEARY (Rev. Dr.) The Christian Soldier’s Armour. 3s. 6d. 
MacCALL (W.) Christian Legends of the Middle Ages. 3s. 6d. 
MILLER (Rev. Dr.) The Perfect Home. 2s. 6d. 
PALMER (Rev. A. 8S.) A Misunderstood Miracle. 3s. 6d. 


RAM (Rev. Edward) Leading Events in the History of the 
Church of England. ls. 6d. 


RAWNSLEY (Rev. H. D.) Christ for To-day. 6s. 


STEVENS (Rev. E. T.) The Teaching of the Prayer Book for 
the Children of the Church. 


I. MorninG AND EvENING Prayer. 2s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 1s. 6d. 
II. Tue Litany. 2s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 1s. 6d. 


STIER (Dr. R.) Words of the Angels. 3s. 6d. 

STUBBS (Rev. C. W.) Christ and Democracy. 3s. 6d. 
TAYLOR (Jeremy) Writings (Selections from). 3s. 6d, 
WILBERFORCE (Wm.) Practical View of Christianity. 3s. 6d, 
WILSON (Rev. J. M.) Nature, Man, and God. 3s. 6d. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C, 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & 60.58 
Monthly BWuBblicafions. 


THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW. Edited by Harry Quitter. 2s. 6d. 
Illustrated. Royal 8vo. (Issued on the 15th of each Month.) 
Vols. I., Il., and III. may be had, elegantly bound in red cloth, price 12s. 6d. each. 


TIME. Edited by Water Sicuet. Monthly, 1s. Demy 8vo. A Magazine of 


Current Topics, Literature, and Art. 
Vols. I. to VIII, of the New Series (1885-88), neatly bound, can be had, price 6s. each. 


OUR CELEBRITIES: A Gallery of Portraits (17 x 12 in.) taken (from 
Special Sittings) by WALERY, of Regent Street, with Monographs by Dr, Louis ENGEL. 
Monthly, 2s. 6d. 
Each Part contains three Portraits and three Biographies. Vols. I., IL., and III., each 
containing 4 parts, can be had, price 12s. 6d. each. 
THE CONTEMPORARY PULPIT. Monthly, 6d. Contains Sermons 


and Expositions by the leading Preachers of the Day, Outlines on Texts for the 
Church’s Year, Sketches of Church Life, etc. 64 pp. 

Once a quarter EXTRA NUMBERS, consisting entirely of Sermons by one Preacher, 
are issued, and three such Extras form a complete Volume. 

Vols. I. to X., forming the first Series, can be had, price 6s. each, bound in cloth 
extra, gilt tops, or 35s. the set nett. Vols. I. to III. of the Extra Volumes, containing 
Sermons by Canon LIDDON, Bishop MAGEE, and Archdeacon FARRAR respectively, can 
be had, price 2s. 6d. each, uniformly bound. INDEX TO SERIES L., 2s. 6d. 


NUNEL VALEMIK (“The Universal Messenger”): A Monthly Volapiik 


Journal. Edited by G. KRAusE. 20 pages, large 8vo, 3d. Annual subscription, 3s. 6d. 
post free. 














THE IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT SERIES. 


Edited by SYDNEY BUXTON, M.P. 
In Uniform Volumes. Crown 8vo, red cloth, 1s. each. 


1. CHURCH REFORM. By Apert Grey and Canon FREMANTLE. 


. DISESTABLISHMENT. By H. Ricuarp, M.P., and T. Carvety 
WILLIAMS. 


ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN ASIA. By the Right Hon. W. I 


BAXTER, M.P. 


. IMPERIAL FEDERATION. By the Marquis or Lorne. 


LEASEHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT. By H. Broapuurst, M.P., 
and R. T. REID, M.P. 


w pb 


Oo ae 


and F.. C. MONTAGUE, M.A. 


DAWSON Burns, D.D. 


o ns 


M.P. 
9. REPRESENTATION. By Sir Jonn Luszock, Bart., M.P. 


10. WOMAN SUFFRAGE. By Mrs. Asuton Dike, and Wy. 


WOODALL, M.P. 
The following Volume is in preparation ;:— 


ll. REFORM OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. By James Bryce, M.P. 
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- LOCAL ADMINISTRATION. By W. Ratusong, M.P., Aus. PEEL, 
- LOCAL OPTION. By W. 8. Carne, M.P., Wittiam Hoy zg, and Rev. 
- LONDON GOVERNMENT AND CITY GUILDS. By J. F. B. Finrn, 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S ROYAL 


IRISH CAMBRIC 


cuupces Free POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS, 
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THE EARLY LETTERS OF JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 
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Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College, Oxford. 
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MRS. BOB. By Joun Srrance Winter, Author of “Bootles’ Baby,” 


‘“ Beautiful Jim,” **A Little Fool,” etc. 2 vols. 


MOUNT EDEN. By Futorence Marryat, Author of “My Sister the 


Actress,” *‘ Facing the Footlights,” etc. 3 vols. 


MATRON OR MAID? By Mrs. Epwarp Kennarp, Author of “A 


Crack County,” “ A Real Good Thing,” etc. 3 vols. 


SHEBA. By “Riva,” Author of “Dame Durden,” “ Miss Kate,” “A 


Vagabond Lover,” etc. 3 vols. 


LADY CLAUD. By Mrs. Atexanper Fraser, Author of “ Daughters of 


Belgravia,” “The Last Drawing Room,” etc. 2 vols. (Second Edition.) 


THAT OTHER WOMAN. By Annie Tuomas (Mrs, Pender Cudlip), 


Author of ‘“* Her Success,” “Allerton Towers,” etc. 3 vols. 


MISS KATE; or, Confessions of a Caretaker, By “Rrra,” Author of 


‘‘Dame Durden,” “ A Vagabond Lover,” etc. Il vol. 6s. [And at all Booksellers. | 


ONE VOLUME NOVELS, at all Booksellers and Bookstalls 


In Paper Cover, 1s.; Cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 
WINTER’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL (5th Year), 
BUTTONS. (Second Edition.) By Joun Srrance Winter, Author of 
‘ Bootles’ Baby,” “ Bootles’ Children,” ‘“* My Poor Dick,” etc. 
A LITTLE FOOL. (Sixth Edition.) By Jonn Strance Winter. 
THE PICCADILLY PUZZLE. By Fercus Hume, Author of “The 


Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” “ Madame Midas,” etc. 


A TROUBLESOME GIRL. (fifth Edition.) 


“Molly Bawn,” “The Honourable Mrs. Vereker,” etc. 


A STRANGE ENCHANTMENT. By B. L. Farszon, Author of 


“ Devlin, the Barber,” “ Toilers of Babylon,” ete, 


THE LAST COUP. (Third Edition.) By Hawtey Smart, Author of 


“Cleverly Won,” “The Outsider,” etc. 


By the Author of 


In One Vol., Cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
TOILERS OF BABYLON. by B. L. Farszon, Author of “The 


Duchess of Rosemary Lane,”’ etc. 


DAUGHTERS OF BELGRAVIA. By Mrs. Auexanper Fraser, 


Author of “ A Professional Beauty,” etc. 


OUR FRIENDS IN THE HUNTING FIELD. By Mrs. Epwarp 


KENNARD, Author of “ A Crack County,” ete. 


THIS WICKED WORLD. By Mrs. H. Loverr Camerorx, Author of 


“ In a Grass Country,” etc. 
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NOW READY. 


NEURALGIA 


KINDRED DISEASES OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM: 


THEIR NATURE, CAUSES, AND TREATMENT. 


BY JOHN CHAPMAN, M.D., M.R.C.P., M.R.CS. 


8vo, cloth, price 14s. 





“Dr. Chapman speaks not as a mere theorist. He publishes in adequate detail a very 
large number of important cases, which together make up a large mass of evidence in favour 
of his views—evidence which cannot be disregarded... .. These numerous examples of 
positive success cannot be without great weight; many of them, indeed, are very striking. 
We do not shrink from saying that these cases are really very striking, for Dr. Chapman 
relates them in cautious and temperate language; indeed, his whole book is very ably 
and systematically written, and reads like a trustworthy treatise. .... Dr. Chapman has 
written a very able book, based on observations and arguments which have evidently cost 
him much labour and time. We consider that in this book he makes a very strong claim 
upon the attention of his professional brethren, who are now bound to prove or disprove his 
allegations ; we have, therefore, given the subject the space and the serious attention in 
our columns which so large and temperate a work fairly demands. It is evident that if 
Dr. Chapman establishes any great part of his thesis, he has made one of the most remarkable 
therapeutic discoveries in the history of the art.”—Medical Times and Gazette, June 14, 1873. 

“The work before us, from the pen of Dr. Chapman, presents an elaborate analysis of the 
symptoms of the whole group of neuralgic diseases, and an interpretation of those symptoms 
according to the theories of neuro-pathology to which the author has been led by observations 
of the effects of the particular system of treatment in connection with which his name is 
chiefly known to the medical profession. The careful study of the natural history of the 
disease, and of the complications which it presents, evinces both careful and continued 
observation, and a thorough acquaintance with the literature of the subject. The facts and 
opinions of every writer on neuralgia, English and foreign, past and contemporaneous, are 
laid before the reader fairly, but critically, and in a manner which renders the work a 
useful contribution to medical literature, quite apart from the tenets, the presentation 
of which is its special object, and which we consider it the duty of the profession to put to 
the test. 

“It is, indeed, quite time that the remarkable generalisation long since arrived at by 
Dr. Chapman, and now supported by the vast array of facts and arguments contained in the 
volume before us, should receive the thoughtful consideration of all those engaged in the 
treatment of disease. His theory not only explains many morbid phenomena, but suggests 
a rational mode of treating the diseases on which they depend. This mode has been applied 
in hundreds of cases with such success that Dr. Chapman is entitled to ask his brethren 
either to try it in their own practice or to state the reasons for not doing so, and we venture 
to assert that those who carefully read this volume will hesitate before they measure swords 
with the author. The work is an elaborate and well-sustained argument for the truth of the 
author’s theory, and constitutes so important a contribution to rational therapeutics, that we 
proceed to furnish our readers with a detailed account of its contents.”"—Medical Press and 
Circular, April 30, 1873. 

“This work, though an exhaustive treatise on neuralgia and kindred diseases of the 
nervous system, puts forth claims which, if conceded, would involve nothing less than a 
revolution in both pathology and therapeutics. The wide range of subjects strictly cognate, 
however, and having a direct bearing on the main theme, which are discussed in this chapter 
[On the Pathology of Neuralgia], and the thoroughly exhaustive and scientific way in which 
they are handled, present striking evidence of the author’s extensive knowledge, profound as 
well as logically consistent thought, complete familiarity with every aspect of the problem 
dealt with, and of his power of skilfully arranging all the facts and arguments relating to it, 
so as to converge them to one issue, and thus to lead his readers irresistibly to the conclusion 
which it is the aim of this chapter to establish. A glance at the topics discussed under the 
head of one group—namely Group VL., for example—will suffice to give an idea of the extent 
of area traversed, though, of course, it can convey no notion of the thoroughness and originality 
with which the work is done.”—Zhe Doctor, April 1, 1873. 


Lonpon: J. & A. CHURCHILL, 11, NEw BuRLinGTon STREET. 
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WALTER SMITH AND INNES’ 


NEW SEASON'S PUBLICATIONS. 


TWO NEW NOVELS NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
JACK O’LANTHORN. By C. R. CoLeRIDGE. 2 vols., 12s. 


‘“‘ A pleasant and wholesome story.”—Atheneum. 

“The book has real imaginative solidity both of conception and presentation ; and while all is good, the 
pages devoted to Cordelia are specially excellent.’’—Acudemy. 

“We can recommend it as a thoroughly interesting tale.’’— Queen. 


APPLES OF SODOM. By M. Branston. 2 vols., 12s. 


‘* A fine novel which is specially strong in intellectual and ethical interest.’’—Spectator. 


“Naturally and gracefully told. The story as a whole is as charming a book of this class as a reader 
could wish for.’’—Scotsman. 





THREE LITTLE MAIDS; or, the Chronicles of Acacia Garden. 


By Mary Bartuurst Deine. With Illustration. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
COLONEL RUSSELL’S BABY. By ELLINoR DAVENPORT ADAMS, Crown 8ro, 
cloth, 6s. 


** Though it has the best qualities of a story for girls in great perfection, it is much more than a child's 
book. Told with most moving and charming pathos.’’—Scotsman. 


PAUL’S FRIEND. By STELLA AuvsTIN. Illustrated, 5s, 


IMAKERS OF MULLING, By C. R. CoLERIDGE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


LIL. By the Author of “ Tip-Cat,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
‘A bit of delightful reading.” —Scottish Leader. 
PRINCE VANCE. By ELEANOR PUTNAM and ARLO BATES. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
illustrated, 3s. 6d. 
**A pretty and ingenious fairy tale.—Spectator. 
**A funny fairy story of a superior kind. A whole heap of capital pictures.”— Scotsman, 


OAP-BUBBLES. By ISABELLA WEDDLE. Illustrated by T. Pym. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s, 6d. 


UJUBE. A Tale of Humanity in 1887. By ISABEL HORNIBROOK. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
RIDAY’S CHILD. Reprinted from the Christmas Number of the “ Monthly Packet.” 


Crown 8vo, sewed, 6d. 


N HIDING. By M. BRAmstTon. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


**A story which, in respect both of literary finish and power in the conception and development of 
haracter, marks a distinct advance on anything the author has heretofore achieved.’’—Scottish Leader. 


.\ HOUSEFUL OF GIRLS. By SARAH TYTLER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“From Miss Sarah Tytler we are safe to receive no melodramatic balderdash, no uncouth and meaning- 
Pss sentences, no violation of the truths of common life. ‘A Housefui of Girls’ is in the manner familiar 
pb Miss Tytler’s readers—a straightforward tale simply told. The heroines are four young charming 
isters.”’—Saturday Review. 


IN THE SPRING TIME. By ALIcE WEBER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


*‘An advance even on that most delicate study, ‘Angela.’ Miss Weber has not a superior, she has 
rdly a rival in the particular walk of fiction which she has selected for herself.’””—Spectator. 

“Is a delightful study of girl life.”—Atheneum. 

“A book which girls will read with pleasure and profit.’’— Queen. 


DRAWING-ROOM PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. 
1ALF-HOUR PLAYS, By AMABEL JENNER. Crown 8vo, cloth complete, 2s. 6d. 


CONTAINING— 
1. ‘‘RUMPELSTILSKIN.” | , {““SILVERLOCKS AND THE THREE 
2. “TOMMY TROUT AND THE OWL.” ‘\“ THE SNOW QUEEN.” [BEARS,”’ 
3. “JACK AND THE BEAN-STALK.” | 5 **LITTLE PRIT.” 
ach Part sold separately, price 6d. In ordering the separate parts please mention the title ‘‘ Half-hour.”’ 


ERRA-COTTA PLAYS. By C. M. Prevost. Crown 8vo, cloth complete, 2s. 6d. 


Intended for performance by Young People of all sizes. Each play occupies from one to two hours. 
CONTAINING— 
Bs SNOWDROP AND THE SEVEN DWARFS.” | “THE SLEEPING BEAUTY.” 
‘THE WHITE CAT.” *““JACK AND THE BEAN-STALK.” 
7 Each Play sold separately, price 6d. 

Terra-Cotta Plays’ have appeared in the nick of time. Much fun can be made out of the play on ‘ The 
peping Beauty.’ *Tne White Cat,’ too, is a capital one to get up. ‘Snowdrop and the Seven Dwarfs’ has 
ich of the tragedy in it; but if the young folks are bent upon a thrilling performance they cannot do 
ter than to choose it.”—Saturday Review. 





LONDON : WALTER SMITH & INNES, 31 & 32, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 
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Cir Bazaar, 





Ra ta Ay & J, fi 1, 


Sournal of the Fjousefold. 


Published Every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 














Established 
20 Years. 





PRICE Sa. 





the journal is that it shall 
be a thoroughly practical 
and useful newspaper in every 
household, and with this end in 
view a great variety of informa- 
tion is given, classified in Depart- 
ments according to the subject. 
Although the paper is pub- 
lished three times a week, the 
literary matter is so arranged 
that any one may be taken 
weekly without loss of interest, 
the three issues being virtually 
three distinct and separate 
weekly journals, which can be 
taken together or each by itself 
as is most convenient to the 
reader. 


 LLUSTRATIONS. — Nume- 
| rous _ rams and more 

finished Lllustrations, spe- 
cially drawn and engraved for 
THE BAZAAR, are given. 


1)* AWING ROOM. —In this 


(6° the jour: — The plan of 








Department Art, Music, 
Science, Amateur Theatri- 
cals, and such like, are included. 
Notices of the Art Galleries, 
Concerts, New Music, and the 
doings in the Scientific World, 





are given, as well as Practical | 
Articles on New Art Work for | 


Amateurs, Playing the Violin, 
Valuation of Paintings and En- 
gravings, and Correspondence, 
Questions and Answers on simi- 


lar matters. 
H es are treated here, 
such as_ particulars of 
Holiday and Health Resorts, 
Photography. Cycling, the 
Keeping of Aviary Birds, Man- 
agement of Aquaria and Small 
Pets, Popular Natural History, 
Emigration, Games. Fishing, 
Ventriloquism, the Microscope, 
Cats, and Questions, Answers. 
and Correspondence on the same 
subjects. 


Rowers —Fashions, Fancy 








Work of every kind, Dress- 

making, Millinery, Knit- 
ted Garments, New Materials, 
Etiquette, and other subjects | 
which Lades discuss in the | 
Boudoir, form the feature of | 
this Depurtwent. 


ORKSHOP. — Every 
branch of Mechanics for 
Amateurs is here treated | 

in turn: Carpentry, Joinery, 
Metal Working, ‘urning, Lac- 
quering, Picture Cleaning, Carri- 
age-building, Making Scientitic 
Apparatus, Furniture Making, 
Cabinet Work, Painting, Grain- 
ing, Recipes for various pro- 
cesses, and Questions and 
Answers for obtaining special 
information: The Articles are 
plain, practical, and to the 
point. 





OUSEKEEPER’S ROOM. 
—Papers on wepeene ates 
in connection with the 

Decoration and Arrangement of 
Houses, Domestic Management, 
Little Dinners and Luncheons, 
Oriental Cookery for 
Tastes, the Cooking of Special 
Dishes, Home Dyeing and 
Cleaning, and other matters of 
a similar kind, are found in 
this Department. 
are reliabl: and exact, and use- 
ful in every household. 





ARDEN.—The Cultivati 
(; of Hardy Garden Plants, 
Greenhouse Plants, Ferns, 
Hardy Orchids, Cacti, Flower- 
ing Shrubs, Roses, Fruit and 


| Vegetables, is described in a 
| plain and practical manner, and 
| suited to the requirements of 


| the ordinary amateur. 


ALL.—A large number of | 


| 
| 


Lists of Shows are alsu given. 


Present 
work in the Garden for future 
effect, and practical and season- 
able Notes on Bee-keeping, are 
also given. 


IBRARY.—Here are given 

Reviews of Books, Articles 

4 onthe Leading Magazines, 

Discussions on Literary Topics, 

Papers on Collectors’ Books, 

and other matters appertaining 
| to the Library. 


(“= ILAGE. — Dogs, Poul- 





try, Horses, Goat- “keeping, 

Pigeons, Rabbits, Farm- 
ing for Amateurs, and such 
like, are treated in this Depart- 
ment. Here, as in ali the other 
Departments, Questions and 
Answers from Correspondence 
form a useful feature. Prize 





7 


} 
| 


| vate Persons 


English | 


These papers | 


Registered as 
a New: epaper. 


XCHANGE AND MART. 
E —Selling, Buying, and 
Exchanging amongst Pri- 
is carried on 
through this Department, and 
to so great an extent is it 
used for this purpose, that 
the whole of a large Supple- 
ment is devoted to it. This 
Supplement ix divided into 22 
Departments, and these again 
are fully sub-divided for perfect 
ease of reference. A small charge 
of ld. for 3 words is made for 
entering a notice. 
XO CORRE SPONDENTS.— 
Under this nese ge. | Re- 
plies are given, y a 
large Staff of Experts, to 
Questions on Law, Literature, 
Finance an.i Investments, Art, 
Bric-A-Brac, Cycling, Travel, 
Poultry, Pigeons, Pheasants, 
Dogs, Horses, Farming, Violin, 
Organ, Piano, Cage Birds, 
Fashions, Fancy Work, Cook- 
ing, Practical Science, Sport, 
Housekeeping, Foreign Stamps, 





| and all other subjects except 


Cultivation | 





T heology and Politics. 
UBSCRIPTIONS. — These 
can commence at any time, 
and be for any length of 
period, from 1 month to 1 year, 


| but must be prepaid. The terms 


\ 


S 


are as follows :— 
ONE ISSUE WEEKLY. 


lmonth. 3months. 6 months. 12 months. 

-/11 2/8 5/4 10/8 
Two IssuES WEEKLY. 

lmonth. 3 months. 6 months. 12 months. 

1/9 5/4 10/8 21/4 
THREE ISSUES WEEKLY. 

lmovth. 3 months. 6 months. 12 months. 

2/8 8/0 16/0 52/0 


Stamps received for small sums. 
P.O.’s and Cheques to be pay- 
able to L. UPcotT GILL. 


INGLE COPIES. — These 
may be obtained at all 
Railway Bookstalls and 

Newsazents’, or will be sent 

from the Office on receipt of 

24d. in stamps. 
fFICES.—The Postal ad- 
dress is 170, Strand, Lon- 

** Bazaar, London.” 








don, W.C. For Telegrams, 
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| WARD, LOCK & C0,’S NEW BOOKS, 


Complete Catalogue, comprising upwards of 3,000 different Volumes 
in all Departments of Literature, post free on application. 
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ENTIRELY NEW EDITION 


OF 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. 
‘‘'The most universal book of reference in a moderate 


»mpass that we know of in the English language.’’— 
Times. 










OW READY, medium 8vo, cloth, 18s. ; half-calf, 24s. ; 
full or tree calf, 31s. 6d. 


[he NINETEENTH EDITION, containing 1,064 
ges, about 10,000 Articles, and 120,000 Dates and 
cts. Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged, with NEW 
ad IMPORTANT MATTER 


BROUGHT DOWN TO THE PRESENT DATE. 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF 
DATES 


CONTAINING THE 


LISTORY of the WORLD 


To the Autumn of 1889. 


By BENJAMIN VINCENT, 
n. Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 





PRESS OPINIONS ON THE NEW EDITION OF 
ou» ‘‘ HAYDN’S DATES.” 


‘The new edition is as exhaustive as it is up to date. 
. Fully maintains its value as a standard work of 
rence.’’—Standard, Sept. 19th. 

Deserves a word of welcome at the hands of all 

o have ever had occasion to refer to this useful 
mual.’’—Daily News, Sept. 20th. 

This well-known and invaluable work of reference. 

. The character of the work is too familiar and too 
ely appreciated to need any further description, 
f it is sufficient to say that no labour has been 
red to bring it in every way abreast of the times.”’— 

. Morning Post. 
One of the best known and most useful of all 
ern®books of reference, and therefore one of the 
t frequently used.’’— Manchester Guardian, 

Thoroughly written up to date. ... The dictionary 
long been considered an indispensable adjunct to 
ry good ‘reference library. This new edition will 
ngthen the confidence in which inquirers have 
mn accustomed to turn to its pages in a moment of 
dlexity.’’—Scotsman, Sept. 23rd. 





E FIRST VOLUME OF THE NEW SERIES OF 
ATEUR WORK ILLUSTRATED. A Cyclo- 


pedia of Constructive and Decorative Art and 
Manual Labour. With FOLDING SUPPLE- 
MENTS, containing Designs, Sketches, and Work- 
ing Drawings, and about 1,000 Engravings and 
ae © tee in the Text. Crown 4to, cloth gilt, 
ds. Od, 





‘EW BOOK OF ADVENTURE BY JOHN C. 
HUTCHESON. 


BLACK MAN’S GHOST: A Story of the 
Buccaneers’ Buried Treasure of the Galapagos 
Islands. By Joun C. Hurcueson, Author of 

Picked up at Sea,” ‘“‘On Board the Esmeralda,” 
ete, With Full-page Illustrations by Watrer 8. 
Stacey. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 





| 
| 
| 





NEW BOOK FOR BOYS BY ARTHUR LEE 
KNIGHT. 

THE MIDS OF THE ‘“‘ RATTLESNAKE.” By 
Artuur Ler Kyreunt, Author of “ Ronald Halli- 
fax,’’ ‘“‘The Cruise of the Theseus,” etc. With 
Full-page Illustrations by Wattrr 8. Stacery. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


— 


NEW BOOK BY SIR GILBERT CAMPBELL. 


WILD AND WEIRD: Tales of Imagination 


and Mystery—English, Russian, and Italian. By 
Str Grupert CAMPBELL, Bart., Author of “ The 
Mystery of Mandeville Square,” etc. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 5s. 





SARAH TYTLER’S WORKS. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Crown 8vo, elegantly bound, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. Each 
with a Frontispiece specially desigred by WatTER 
S. Stacey. 


1. DAYS OF YORE. By Saran TYTwer. 
2. A HERO OF A HUNDRED FIGHTS. By 


SARAH TYTLER. 


3. PAPERS FOR THOUGHTFUL GIRLS. By 


Saran TYTLeER. 
To be followed by— 
4. THE DIAMOND ROSE By Saran TYTLeEr. 


5. HEROINES IN OBSCURITY. By Sarau 


TYTLER. 


6. GIRLHOOD AND WOMANHOOD. By Saran 


TYTLER. 


“We have over and over again heard parents speak 
something in this style: ‘We are at no loss for books 
for our boys—there are Mr. Smiles’ volumes and 
others ; but where to look for a girl’s book, a good 
companion to a young lady _ leaving school, we 
know not, and would be glad for any one to help us.’ 
This complaint need no longer be heard. Miss Tytler’s 
books are exactly of the kind disiderated, and may, 
with all confidence, be recommended at once for their 
lofty moral tone and their real artistic qualities, which 
combine to make them equally interesting and attrac- 
tive.’’—Nonconformist. 


THE CONQUERORS OF THE WORLD: being 
a Popular Account of the Peoples and Races of 
Europe ; their History, barons f Manners, and 
Customs. By G. T. Brrrawy, M.A., B.Sc. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 





THE TEEMING MILLIONS OF THE EAST: 
being a Popular Account of the Inhabitants of Asia, 
the History of Existing and Extinct Nations, 
their Ethnology, Manners, and Customs. By 
G. T. Bettany, M.A., B.Sc. Profusely Illustrated, 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


The Children’s Picture Annual.—Thirteenth Season. 


THE GOLDEN SUNSHINE SsTORY BOOK. 
Short Stories in Simple Language. By Murre. 
Evetyy. Printed in large type, and full of 
Peautiful Pictures. Crown 4to, boards, is.; cloth 
gilt, 2s. 








WARD, LOCK & CO., LONDON, NEW YORK, and MELBOURNE. 
And of all Booksellers. 
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- BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


AT ONE SHILLING EACH. 


Royal 16mo, cloth neat. 


CLAUDE SPENCER: AND WADDLES. By 
Mrs. MarRsHALL WARD. 
GERTY ROSS: AND LITTLE BLUE COAT 
BOY. Bv Mrs. MarsHaLt WARD. 
THROUGH LIFE AND BEYOND: AND PAUL 
FENTON. By Mrs. MarsHatt Warp. 
THE VAGABOND. By Mrs. MarsHALL WARD. 
CRIS MILLER. By Mrs. MarsHALL WARD. 
CHARLIE BELL. By Mrs. MarsHaLt WarRD. 
THE RIVER SINGERS. By Ws. Rosson. 
“Very touchingly and interestingly told.’’— 
Christian World. 
‘** It is a story which is sure to be found attractive, 
and can be cordially recommended.’’—John Bull. 
AT THE LION. By the Author of * An Elder 
Sister.” 
** Tt is clever, and it is interesting.’’—Atheneum. 
AN OUTLYING HAMLET. By the Author of 
** At the Lion.”’ 





AT TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth. 


FATHERS OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 
Short Sketches for Young Readers. By FRanNcis 
PHILLIPS. 

16mo, cloth, gilt. 

KILKEE. By E.iza Kerr. 

“It is a well told story of Irish life, full of pathetic 
interest. Miss Kerr is a good writer for children, 
her books are attractive, healthy in tone, and on the 
whole well written.’’—Christian Miscellany. 


AT TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH, 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 


PLEASANT TALKS ABOUT JESUS. By Joun 
COLWELL. 
**The contents are very good indeed.’’— 
Church Bells. 
“We have been delighted with this volume of a !- 
dresses to children.”’—Christian. 
THE LADY’S EVERY-DAY BOOK. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Enquire Within.” 


AT THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 


FLOWERLAND. An Introduction to Botany. 
By Rospert Fisner, M.A. With 150 Illustrations. 
Royal 16mo, cloth. 
SHORT STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. By 
Mrs. MARSHALL Warp. 
**Mrs. Marshall Ward knows well how to write 
* Short Stories for Young People’.’’—Literary World. 
MR. BARTRAM’S DAUGHTER. By C. J. 
HAMILTON. 
BRIDE PICOTEE. 
Atélier du Lys.” 
“Tt is a charming story.”’—Scotsman, 
“We have not read for many years a tale of greater 
beauty and simplicity than ‘Bride Picotee’.”— 


wise 3 
ISS JEAN’S NIECE. By the Author of 
“* Bride Picotee.”’ 
** Full of that freshness and delicate feeling which 
readers of ‘ The Atélier du Lys’ and ‘ Bride Picotee’ 
will be prepared to find.” —Saturday Review. 


By the Author of “ The 





THE LOOKING GLASS. A true History of the 
early years of an Artist. Calculated to awaken 
the emulation of young persons of both sexes 
in the pursuit of every laudable attainment, par. 
ticularly in the cultivation of the Fine Arts. By 
THEOPHILUS MARCLIFFE. A Facsimile Reprint 
of the Original Edition, with an Appendix hy 
F. G. STEPHENS ; 

**A charming little book which ought to make al] 
its readers ‘ quite good ’.’’—Saturday Keview. 


AT FOUR SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 


THE TONGUE OF FIRE: or the True Power 
of Christianity. By WILLIAM ARTHUR. 

‘One of the most influential books for good, and it 
is also one of the most eloquent and attractive.’— 
Christian. eRe 

AT FIVE SHILLINGS EACH. 
Small 4to, cloth, gilt. 
MARMADUKE MERRY, THE MIDSHIP. 
MAN. By W. H. G. Kin@ston. 
‘““This is a tale in which the young—boys especi- 


| ally—will take delight.”’—Mirvor. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 


| GEORGE BIRKBECK: the Pioneer of Popular 


“A MANUAL OF WOOD CARVING. 





Education. A Memoir anda Review. By J. G. 
GODARD. 
Crown 4to, cloth. 
By 
WILLIAM BEMROSE. 
‘“‘The examples are well selected, and engraved 
with much accuracy and delicacy.’’—Art Journal, 
Demy 4to, cloth. 
FRET CUTTING AND PERFORATED 
CARVING. By Witiiam BEMRoOsE. 
“The illustrations are inimitable, and the book is 
a marvel of cheapness,” —John Bull, 


AT SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
Demy 4to, cloth. 


|MANUAL OF BUHL-WORK AND MAR- 


THE SUCCESSFUL MERCHANT. 


QUETRY. By Witi1am BEemRoseE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 
By Wu- 
LIAM ARTHUR. 
*‘One of the finest biographies ever written.’”— 
Sword and Trowel. 


AT SEVEN SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 


GOD WITHOUT RELIGION : Deism and Sir 
Fitzjames Stephen. By WILLIAM ARTHUR. 
RELIGION WITHOUT GOD. 
1.—PosiITIvisM AND MR. FrEDERIC HARRISON. 
II.—AGNOsTICISM AND Mr. HERBERT SPENCER. 
By WILL1AM ARTHUR. 
Royal 8vo. ¥ 
| THE LADIES’ TREASURY. Volume for 1889. 
In handsome care, cloth, gilt edges. 
THE SCIENTIFIC ANGLER. By the late 
Davipy Fosrsr. Compiled by his Sons, with 
Lliustrations. 


| 
| 
| 


AT TEN SHIL LINGS AND SIXPENCE. 
Demy &vo, cloth. 
THE ART OF THE OLD ENGLISH POTTER. 


2nd Edition, Revised. By L. M. Soon. 


Lonpon : BEMROSE & SONS, 23, Oxp Bamey; AND DERBY. 
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TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


‘Jelustrated. 


RAARAAAAAAWALARARDLLVARAAWWOUWN VRAVAARAAAAAAAAAAAARLAAAA Ww 


NEW SERIES - - Price Sixpence, 


PAAALDLA NDB BBWS AB BBB WB AWWA WANA 8 nw 














Can be had of Newsagents and Booksellers all the World over. 


aor rt 


NDER entirely new proprietorship and management, Tinsley’s Magazine has 

developed into the best sixpennyworth of light iiterature in the market, and it has 

already achieved a success which is gratifying beyond measure to all concerned in its 
publication. 

Future issues will deserve the liberal patronage of the British public, as it is the 
determination of its proprietors to keep - Tinsley’s ” a long way ahead of any other 
Magazine, issued at a similar low price, and in no way inferior to those for which double the 
money is charged. 


Every month a Serial, by a first-class author, will be found in 
TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


Every month a Frontispiece Portrait of an eminent and popular man 
will be found in TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


Every month an Illustrated Article on British Industries will be 
found in TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


' Every month a Biographical Sketch of the subject of the frontispiece 


portrait will be found in TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


Every month Stories, Sketches, and beautifully Illustrated Articles by 
popular authors and artists, will be found in 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


Every month 120 pages of good matter, on good paper, printed with 
good type, will be found in TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


Therefore buy TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE of your regular Agent or Bookseller wherever you reside. 


IP<L—ALALDAOD— I DOTFOF FOF TFT FIO? 


INDIA AND THE COLONIES PLEASE COPY. 


PAP APARAL PWN IOI 


LONDON OFFICES: 


Publishing - - - - - - - $817, STRAND. 
Editorial and Advertisement - . - 122, HIGH HOLBORN. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & COS 


CTBheological Works. 





MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 





BRINCKMAN (Rev. A.) Controversial Methods of Romanism. 
3s. 6d. 


COCKBURN (Dr. 8.) The Laws of Nature and the Laws of God: 
Reply to Prof. DRumMMonD. 3s. 6d. 


COPEMAN (WJ. M.) Thoughts on Life from Modern Writers. 6s. 
FENTON (@J.) Early Hebrew Life. 3s. 6d. 
FRIEND (Rev. H.) The Ministry of Flowers. 2s. 6d. 
FULLER (Rev. J. M.) Life of Thomas Fuller, D.D. 
FULLER (Thos., D.D.) Holy and Profane States. 3s. 6d. 
Pulpit Sparks (Sermons). 6s. 


2 vols., 12s. 


”? ) 


LEARY (Rev. Dr.) The Christian Soldier’s Armour. 
MacCALL CW.) Christian Legends of the Middle Ages. 
MILLER (Rev. Dr.) The Perfect Home. 2s. 6d. 
PALMER (Rev. A. 8.) A Misunderstood Miracle. 3s. 6d. 


RAM (Rev. Edward) Leading Events in the History of the 
Church of England. ls. 6d. 


RAWNSLEY (Rev. H. D.) Christ for To-day. 6s. 


STEVENS (Rev. E. T.) The Teaching of the Prayer Book for 
the Children of the Church. 


I. Mornine anp Eventne Prayer. 2s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 1s. 6d. 
II. Tue Litany. 2s. 6d. Cheap Edition, ls. 6d. 


STIER (Dr. R.) Words of the Angels. 3s. 6d. 

STUBBS (Rev. C. W.) Christ and Democracy. 3s. 6d. 
TAYLOR (Jeremy) Writings (Selections from). 3s. 6d. 
WILBERFORCE (Wm.) Practical View of Christianity. 
WILSON (Rev. J. M.) Nature, Man, and God. 3s. 6d. 


3s. 6d. 
os. 6d. 


3s. 6d. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C, 





TIME ADVERTISER. 





Now Ready, price 2s. 6d. 


;, or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


Uniform with the Life and Work of Sir F. LEIGHTON, Bart., P.R.A. ; 
Sir J. E. Mruuats, Bart., R.A.; L. ALMA TapEMA, R.A.; J. LB. MEISSONIER, R.A. ; 


and J. C. Hook, R.A. 


THE ART ANNUAL FOR 1889, 


Being the CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF THE ART JOURNAL. 


With 


three full age 
Etching 
and 
Engravings, 
entitled 
* THE HORSE FAIR, 


THE RESTING- 


PLACE OF THE DEER, » 


THE SHEPHERD,’ 
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ROSA BONHEUR: 
Der Jeife and Work, 


BY RENE PEYROL. 
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PRICE 21s. 
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and over thirty 
I/lustrations in th: 
text, including 
among others, 


“A SCOTTISH RAID, 
‘AN OLD MONARCH,’ 
‘HUNTSMEN AND 
HOUNDS,’ 

‘ LABOURAGE NIVER- 


NAIS.’ 


THE ART JOURNAL VOLUME FOR 1889 


Contains, in addition to nearly 500 Illustrations, 


12 FULL-PAGE ETCHINGS AND PHOTOGRAVURES, 


After the following Eminent Artists :— 


BRITON RIVIERE, R.A.3 H. W. B. Davis. R.A.; J. W. WATERHOUSE, A.R.A,; GABRIEL MAX ; 


FRED, SLOCOMBE ; 





LONDON : 





SOLOMON J. SOLOMON ; LUDWIG PASSINI ; 


etc., etc. 


J. S. VIRTUE & CO., LimITED, 26, IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S ROYAL 


Children’s Bordered, per doz. a Hemstitched : 
IRISH CAMBRIC ile li aa a os casas ai 
Gente  .. ai Gent’s 





saupces Pree POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS, 


Fish Napkins, 2/1] per dozen. Dinner Napkins, 
| 5/6 perdozen. Table Cloths, 2 yards square, 2/11 ; 

| 24 yards by 3 yards, 5/1] each. Kitchen Table 
| Cloths, -/1]4 each. Strong Huckaback Towels, 
4/4 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 

| 1/4} each. Initials, etc., woven and embroidered. 
Samples and Illustrated Price Lists, post free to 

| any part of the World. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 
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VOLS. 
ESTHER DENISON. By Adeline Sergeant. 3 
MASTERS OF THE WORLD. By Mary A.M. Hoppus. 3 
THE WING OF AZRAEL. By Mona Caird. 3 
In DuRANCE VILE. By the Author of “ Molly Bawn.” 3 
THE PHANTOM FuTuRE. By Henry Seton Merriman. 2 
A Sociat HErRETIc. By 7. & U. Ashworth Taylor. 2 
Ir1s DacrE. By Mrs. Diehl. 2 
SAVED AS BY FIRE. By Eleanor Mary Marsh. 3 
THE DEAN’S DAUGHTER. By Sophie F. F. Vettch. 2 
GRAHAM ASPEN, PAINTER. By George Halse. 2 
For FAITH AND FREEDOM. By Walter Besant. 3 
THE CountTrRY CousIN. By F. M. Peard. 3 
ONE FOR THE OTHER. By Esmeé Stuart. 3 
RESTITUTION. By Anne Beale. 3 
COLONEL QuARITCH, V.C. By H. Rider Haggard. 3 
THAT UNFORTUNATE MARRIAGE. By F.E. Trollope. 3 
Rep Towers. By E. C. Price. 3 
Miss HILDRETH. By A. De Grasse Stevens. 3 
THis WICKED WorLD. By Mrs. H. Lovett-Cameron. 3 
THROUGH THE LonG NiGuT. By Mrs. E. Lynn Linton 3 
In Far LocHABER. By William Black. 3 
UNDER-CURRENTS. By the Author of Molly Bawn. 3 
DorINDA. By the Countess of Munster. 3 
THE BLACKHALL GHosTs. By Sarah Tytler. 3 


A Lire’s Morninc. By George Gissing. 3 
HELEN DAVENANT. By Violet Fane. 3 
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THE POWER OF THE HAnpD. By F. E. M. Notley. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 
30 to 34, New Oxford Street, W.C., 


241, Brompton Road, South Kensington, S.W., 
and 2, King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 






































TIME ADVERTISER. 


F. V. WHITE & 0.$ RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


WINTER’S CHRISTMAS ANNU TAL (Fifth Year). THs Fourta EDITION oF 


BUTTONS. 


By JOHN STRANGE WINTER, Author of “ Bootles’ Baby,”’ etc 
Paper cover, Is.; cloth, Is. 6d. (At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls.) 
Puneh’s opinion. —* The story is charmingly t told. . . . The characters are touched with a light hand and are fresh 


and lifelike. The whole story, is bright, breezie, and healthy. . . . It is undoubtedly sweet, and the best his pen has 
riven us since ‘ Bootles’ B: iby.’ 











NOVELS AT ALL ‘CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 


By JOHN STRANG LE WINTER, By FLORENCE MARRYAT, 

i RS B ** Bootles’ Baby,” “* Army “Author of “ My Sister the Vj OU NT EDEN 

. . Society ” (2s, and 6s.), Actress” (2s.), “ Facing the . 
2 vols. ** Beautiful Jim ” (2s. 6d.), ete. Footlights” (2s. 6d.), ete. 3 vols, 


ene Aut ry aA The Scotsman’s opinion.—“ Florence Marryat’s new story, 
‘Mount Eden,’ keeps the mind in a state of agreeable 
a A oe Ae = A L| FE S excitation from the first page to the last. Captain Philip 
‘The Hon. Mrs. Vereker ” (2s. 6d.), is a nobly conceived study of character. . The novel 
“ A Troublesome Girl ” (1s.), REM () RSE. is as reads able and interesting as any former story from 
etc. the same pen.’ 











3 vols. 


a a ee eee eee By “‘ RITA,” 
Author of “ Dame Durden,” 
SYBIL ROSS’ S By F. C. PHILIPS s ‘*Miss Kate” (6s.), “A Vagabond 
Author of “ As ina L ooking 3 vols. Lover’ (1s.), etc. 
‘a Glass,” “* The De: ms and his | The Atheneum’s opinion.—“The author of ‘Gretchen’ 
. Daughter,” aa retains her power of original portraiture of women, and 
and C. J. : ILLS, — ‘ Sheba ’—intelleotual, imaginative, and passionate—will 
The Romance of an —— “% “Ae Town hold a conspicuous place in her gallery. . . . The tragic 
zoronet, etc 


. . . ee history of the wild Australian girl turns upon a terrible 
Inexperienoed Cirl, = {And at all Booksellers.) saaant exutla* 
1 vol., The St. Stephen's Review's opinion.—‘‘This really ex 


: citing story, told in the authoress’s best style... . ‘Rita’s’ 
‘Sheba’ is one of those exquisite bits of real life which 
By Mrs. ROBERT JOCELYN, makes the least voracious novel-reader sigh for another 


Author of ‘serve.’ 
** £100,000 versus cml The Court Journal's opinion.—“ A quite exceptionally 
“A Distr acting Guest,’ clever story—vigorous, picturesque, vividly alive with 


* wake human interest, and in some respects, perhaps the best 
2 : work which her untiring pen has given to the public. 


BeaT’Rn NM By Mrs. EDWARD K KNN ARD A subtle, Keenly sympi wthetic, and analytic study.” 
MATRON a he By Mrs. ALEXANDER 


si teh te! I alae FRASER, Author of 
9 A ne (28, and “ Daughter of Belgravia” (2s.6d.), LADY CLAY [) 
HM PO tiny ee ‘* A Leader of Society,” etc. . 


“Straight as a Die”’ (2s. and ees Boge : as 
$ vols. 2s, 6d.), ete. (Second Edition.) vols. 








The St. ge 8 Gazette's opinion. —‘* The hunting scene 
are capita done, and Miss Dalrymple is a charmin (\FF WITH THE 
character in meomy % ways.” ' By N. F. B. 
The Court Journal's opiniom—‘“ The general air of the l 
novel is as fresh and invigorating as that of her other OLD LOVE 3 vous. 
‘ interesting works. . There are many pleasant touches . 
of quiet humour in the book, which is one that is sure to 
be eagerly asked for, and read with no small amount of | By “RI rA,” Author of ‘‘ The 
satisfaction.” | Mystery of a Turkish Bath” (ls.), 
| 
| 











The Scotman’s opinion.—“ Mrs. Kennard introduces ‘The Seventh Dream ” (1s.), etc. 
number of likeable characters. ... The tale is brightly 


1 vol., 6s. 
written.” (And at all Booksellers.) Confessions a Care taker 








AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS. 
DEDICATED TO ‘“‘ THE DAILY TELEGRAPH.” 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 


MY WONDERFUL WIFE! a Study in Smoke. 


By MARIE CORELLI, Author of “ A Romance of Two Worlds,” “V bP, ” etc. In paper cover, ls. ; cloth, 1s. 6d 





WILL BE PUBLISHED EARLY IN DECEMBER. 


“BELGRAVIA” ANNUAL (//lustrated). Price 1s. 


Containin _, Contributions by—JOHN STRANGE WINTER—FLORENCE MARRYAT—CURTIS YORKE— 


“RITA "—_M EDWARD KENNARD—LADY DUFFUS HARDY—MRS. ROBERT JOCELYN—and other well- 
known hee 


AT ALL NEWSAGENTS, BOOKSELLERS, AND BOOKSTALLS. 


“LONDON SOCIETY” CHRISTMAS NUMBER (Illustrated). Price is. 


Containing Contributions by—The AUTHOR of “MOLLY BAWN”—The AUTHOR of “ MISS MOLLY.”—The 
AUTHOR of “WHO IS SYLVIA ?”—MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON—RICHARD ARKWRIGHT—IZA DUFFUS 
HARDY—JEAN MIDDLEMAS—MRS. JOHN CROKER—and other popular Authors. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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‘revolution in both pathology and therapeutics. 


TIME ADVERTISER. 





NOW READY. 


NEURALGIA 


KINDRED DISEASES OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM: 


THEIR NATURE, CAUSES, AND TREATMENT. 


BY JOHN CHAPMAN, M.D., M.R.C.P., M.R.CS. 


8vo, cloth, price 14s. 

“Dr. Chapman speaks not as a mere theorist. He publishes in adequate detail a very 
large number of important cases, which together make up a large mass of evidence in favour 
of his views—evidence which cannot be disregarded. These numerous examples of 
positive success cannot be without great weight; many of them, indeed, are very striking. 
We do not shrink from saying that these cases are really very striking, for Dr. Chapman 
relates them in cautious and temperate language ; indeed, his whole book is very ably 
and systematically written, and reads like a trustworthy treatise. .... Dr. Chapman has 
written a very able book, based on observations and arguments which have evidently cost 
him much labour and time. We consider that in this book he makes a very strong claim 
upon the attention of his professional brethren, who are now bound to prove or disprove his 
allegations ; we have, therefore, given the subject the space and the serious attention in 
our columns which so large and temperate a work fairly demands. It is evident that if 
Dr. Chapman establishes any great part of his thesis, he has made one of the most remarkable 
therapeutic discoveries in the history of the art.” —Medical Times and Gazette, June 14, 1873. 

‘The work before us, from the pen of Dr. Chapman, presents an elaborate analysis of the 
symptoms of the whole group of neuralgic diseases, and an interpretation of those symptoms 
according to the theories of neuro-pa sthology to which the author has been led by observations 
of the effects of the particular system of treatment in connection with which his name is 
chiefly known to the medical profession. The careful study of the natural history of the 
disease, and of the complications which it presents, evinces both careful and continued 
observation, and a thorough acquaintance with the literature of the subject. The facts and 
opinions of every writer on neuralgia, English and foreign, past and contemporaneous, are 
laid before the reader fairly, but critically, and in a manner which renders the work a 
useful contribution to medical literature, quite apart from the tenets, the presentation 
of which is its special object, and which we consider it the duty of the profession to put to 
the test. 

“Tt is, indeed, quite time that the remarkable generalisation long since arrived at by 
Dr. Chapman, and now supported by the vast array of facts and arguments contained in the 
volume before us, should receive the thoughtful ‘consideration of all those engaged in the 
treatment of disease. His theory not only “expl: 1ins many morbid phenomena, but suggests 
a rational mode of treating the diseases on which they depend. This mode has been applied 
in hundreds of cases with such success that Dr. Chapman is entitled to ask his brethren 
either to try it in their own practice or to state the reasons for not doing so, and we venture 
to assert that those who carefully read this volume will hesitate before they measure swords 
with the author. The work is an elaborate and well-sustained argument for the truth of the 
author’s theory, and —. so important a contribution to rational therapeutics, that we 
proceed to furnish our readers with a detailed account of its contents.”— Medical Press and 
Circular, April 30, 1873. 

“This work, though an exhaustive treatise on neuralgia and kindred diseases of the 
nervous system, puts forth claims which, if conceded, would involve nothing less than a 
The wide range of subjects strictly cognate, 
however, and having a direct bearing on the main theme, which are discussed in this chapter 
| On the Pathology of Neuralgia |, and the thoroughly exhaustive and sc ientific way in which 
they are handled, present striking evidence of the author’s extensive knowledge, profound as 
well as logically consistent thought, complete familiarity with every aspect of the problem 
dealt with, and of his power of skilfully arranging all the facts and arguments relating to it, 
so as to converge them to one issue, and thus to lead his readers irre sistibly to the conclusion 
which it is the aim of this chapter to establish. A glance at the topics discussed under the 
head of one group—namely Group VL., for example—will suffice to give an idea of the extent 
of area traversed, though, of course, it can convey no notion of the thoroughness and originality 
With which the work is done.”—The Doctor, April 1, 1873. 


Lonpon: J. & A. CHURCHILL, 11, NEw Buruineton Srreet. 
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Published Every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 











Established 
20 Years. 


‘PRICE 24. 





Registered as 
a Newspaper. 








the journal is that it shall 
be a thoroughly practical 
and useful newspaper in every 
household, and with this end in 
view a great,variety of informa- 
tion is given, classified in Depart- 
ments according to the subject. 
Although the paper is pub- 
lished three times a week, the 
literary matter is so arranged 
that any one may be taken 
weekly without loss of interest, 
the three issues being virtually 
three distinct and separate 
weekly journals, which can be 
taken together or each by itself 
as is most convenient to the 
reader. 


LLUSTRATIONS. — Nume- 
rous Diagrams and more 
finished Lilustrations, spe- 

cially drawn and engraved for 
Tuk BAaZAaR, are given. 


m_ ROOM.—In this 


(0° the journ — The plan of 








Department Art, Music, 

Science, Amateur Theatri- 
cals, and such like, are irftluded. 
Notices of the -Art Galleries, 
Concerts, New Music, and the 
doings in the Scientitic World, 
are given, as well as Practical 
Articles on New Art Work for 
Amateurs, Playing the Violin, 
Valuation of Paintings and En- 
grivings, and Correspondence, 
Questions and Answers on simi- 
lar matters. 





H eubject large number of | 


subjects are treated here, 

_. such as_ particulars of 
Holiday and Health Resorts, 
Photography, Cycling, the 





ORKSHOP. — Every 
branch of Mechanics for 
Amateurs is here treated 
in turn: Carpentry, Joinery, 
Metal Working, Turning, Lac- 
quering, Picture Cleaning, Carri- 
age-building, Making Scientitic 
Apparatus, Furniture Making, 
Cabinet Work, Painting, Grain- 
ing, Recipes for various pro- 
cesses, and Questions and 
Answers for obtaining special 
information. The Articles are 
plain, practical, and to the 
point. es 


H OUSEKEEPER’S ROOM. 





—Papers on various points 

in connection with the 
Decoration and Arrangement of 
Houses, Domestic Management, 
Little Dinners and Luncheons, 
Oriental Cookery for English 
Tastes, the Cooking of Special 
Dishes, Home Dyeing and 
Cleaning, and other matters of 
a similar kind, are found in 
this Department. These papers 
are reliable and exact, and use- 
ful in every household. 





of Hardy Garden Plants, 


(jor Hardy Ga Cultivation 
Greenhouse Plants, Ferns, 


Hardy Orchids, Cacti, Flower- | 


_ing Shrubs, Roses, Fruit and 
Vegetables, is described in a | 


| 


Keeping of Aviary Birds, Man.- | 


ag-ment of Aquaria and Small 
Pets, Popular Natural History, 
Emigration, Games, Fishing, 
Ventriloquism, the Microscope, 
Cats, and Questions, Answers, 
and Correspondence on the same 
subjects. 





peo Fancy | 


Work of every kind, Dress- | 


plain and practical manner, and 
suited to the requirements of 
the ordinary amateur. 
work in the Garden for future 
effect, and practical and season- 
able Notes on Bee-keeping, are 
also given. 


a are given 





Reviews of Books, Articles 

4 onthe Leading Magazines, 
Discussions on Literary Topics, 
Paners on Collectors’ Books, 
and other matters appertaining 
to the Library. 


URTILAGE. — Dogs, Poul- 
9 try, Horses, Goat-keeping, 
Pigeons, Rabbits, Farm- 

ing for Amateurs, and such 


making, Millinery, Knit- | like, are treated in this Depart- 


ted Garments, New Materials, 
Ktiquette, and other subjects 
which Ladies discuss in the 
Boudoir, form the feature of 


this Departmen . 


| 
| 


ment. Here, as in ali the other 
Departments, Questions and 
Answers from Correspundence 
form a useful feature. Prize 
Lists of Shows are also given, 


Present | 


XCHANGE AND MART. 
—Selling, Buying, and 
Exchanging amongst Pri- 

vate Persons is carried on 


through this Department, and 


to so great an extent is it 


| 





used for this: purpose, that 
the whole of a large Supple- 
ment is devoted to it. This 
Supplement is divided into 22 
Departments, and these again 


| are fully sub-divided for perfect 


ease of reference. A small charge 
of 1d. for 3 words is made for 
entering a notice. 


\O CORRESPONDENTS.— 
Under this heading Re- 
plies are given, by a 

large Staff of Experts, tea 
Questions on Law, Literature, 
Finance anu Investments, Art, 
Bric-a- Brac, ee Travel, 
Poultry, Pigeons, heasants, 
Dogs, Horses, Farming, Violin, 
Organ, Piano, Cage Birds, 
Fashions, Fancy Work, Cook- 
ing, Practical Science, Sport, 
Housekeeping, Foreign Stamps, 
and all other subjects except 
Theology and Politics. 








UBSCRIPTIONS. — These 
can commence at any time, 
and be for any length of 


| period, from 1 month to 1 year, 


but must be prepaid. The terms 


| are as follows :— 


| lL month. 3 months. 





ONE ISSUE WEEKLY. 


lmonth. 3months. 6 months. 12 months. 


-/11 2/8 5/4 10/8 


Two ISSUES WEEKLY. 
6 months. 12 months. 


1/9 5/4 10/8 21/4 


THREE ISSUFS WEEKLY. 
lmonth, 3 months. 6 months. 12 months, 


2/8 8/0 16/0 52/0 
Stamps received for small sums, 
P.O.’s and Cheques to be pay- 
able to L. UpcorT GILL. 


INGLE COPIES. — These 
may be obtained at all 
Railway Bookstalls and 





| Newsagents’, or will be sent 
‘from the Office on receipt of 





24d. in stamps. 


() Matess is 170, Postal ad- 





dress is 170, Strand, Lon- 
don, W.C. For Telegrame, 
** Bazaar, London.” 
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WALTER SMITH & INNES’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


THE SOUL’S HOURGLASS. Translated from the Horologium of Drexelius, 
Edited by the Rev. Canon ATKINSON. Being a Book of Devotions for the Twenty-four 


Hours. 3s. 6d. 
‘The writings of Drexelius appear again to be turned to use, which they richly deserve. His writings 
are remarkable for intellectual power, spiritual Girectness, and a certain quaintness.’’—Literary Churchman, 


THE HISTORIC RELATION OF THE GOSPELS. By the Rev. J. J. 


HALCOMBE, Rector of Balsham, Cambridge. Being an Essay towards re-establishing 
Tertullian’s Account. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


TWo N E W NOVELS. 
BY M. BRAMSTON. 
*‘One of the strongest of recent novels.’’—Spectator. 


APPLES OF SODOM. ‘Two vols. 12s. 


** A fine novel which is specially strong in intellectual and ethical interest.’’—Spectator. 
“ Naturally and gracefully told, The story as a whole is as charming a book of this class as a reader 


could wish for.’’—Scotsman, 
BY C. R. COLERIDGE. 
JACK O’LANTHORN. Two vols. 12s. 


** A pleasant and wholesome story.” —Atheneum. 

“The book has real imaginative solidity both of conception and presentation ; and while all is good, the 
pages devoted to Cordelia are specially excellent.’’—Academy. 

‘*We can recommend it as a thoroughly interesting tale.’’— Queen. ' 

“A thoughtful and well-written story, aiming high. The skill shown in the delineation of characters all 
actuated by high motives, all more or less mistaken in their conceptions of each other, all thoroughly 
individual and alive, is of a very high order.” —Murray’s Magazine. 

SIX SHILLINGS. 
THREE LITTLE MAIDS; or, The Chronicles of Acacia Garden. 


By MARY BATHURST DEANE. Crown 8vo, with Illustration, cloth. 


COLONEL RUSSELL’S BABY. By Extiinor Davenporr Apams. Crown 


Svo, cloth. 
“Gives the author high rank amongst those whose calling it is to supply the intelligent public with 
pleasing fiction to the profit of both.’’—Spectator. 
‘Though it has the best qualities of a story for girls in great perfection, it is much more than a child’s 
book. ‘lold with most moving and charming pathos.’— Scotsman. 


FIVE SHILLINGS. 
PAUL’S FRIEND. By Sretxa Austin. With 16 full-page Illustrations by 
S. B. GATES. 
‘* A charming tale of childven and cats and human nature delightfully told.’’—Scotsman. 
“A very simple and prettily told story.’’— Scottish Leader. 


MAKERS OF MULLING. By C. R. CoLteripGe. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


** A col-ection of pleasantly told tales.’’—Atheneum. 
‘“* Merits the most cordial praise and welcome.”’—Gra phic. 

















THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 
LIL. By the Author of * Tip Cat,” ete. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


b] 


‘A charming sketch of English family life by a justly favoured writer.”’-—Atheneum. 


**A capital story.’’—Record, 
PRINCE VANCE. By Eveanor Putnam and Arto Bares. Illustrated. Crown 


Svo, cloth. 
** A funny fairy story of a superior kind. A whole heap of capital pictures.’’— Scotsman. 
‘* A pretty and ingenious fairy tale.’’— Spectator. 





TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 
SOAP-BUBBLES. By Isape.tia Weppiz. With 8 full-page Illustrations by 
T. Pym. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
‘‘The author calls them fragile fancies, but if they are fragile they are also graceful, and have an imagina- 
tivepicturesqueness which will commend them to older readers as well as to the young folk.” —Scottish Leader. 


TWO SHILLINGS. 
JUJUBE. A Tale of Humanity in 1887. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. ’ 
LONDON : WALTER SMITH & INNES, 31 & 32, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


By IsaBettaA Horniprook. 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 





There is always a refreshing certainty on opening the “ MONTHLY PACKET ” that its 
contents will be good. 


The Monthly Packet. 


EDITED BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of the “ Heir of 
Redclyffe,” &c. 
‘THERE CAN BE NO BETTER COMPANION FOR GIRLHOOD.”— Guardian. 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR GIRLS.—Containing Stories, Papers on 
Historical and Literary Subjects, matters connected with Church Teaching, Xc. 
The general character of the Magazine is sufficiently indicated by the following list of a few 
of its contributors :— 
C. M. YONGE, Author of the ‘‘ Heir of Redclyffe,” ‘‘ Cameos from English History,” &c. 
The Author of ‘‘Tip Cat,” ‘‘ Pen,” &c, 


The Author of ‘‘ Mademoiselle Mori.’ 
The Author of ‘‘ Vera,” ‘‘ Blue Roses,”’ &c. 


LEWIS CARROLL. 
MISS GORDON CUMMING. 
HELEN SHIPTON. 

F. M. PEARD. 

C. R. COLERIDGE. 

AGNES GIBERNE. 

EDITH THOMPSON. 


The Hon. EVA KNATCHBULL HUGESSEN. 


MRS. MOLESWORTH. 
MISS MORSHEAD. 
ALICE WEBER. 
ESME STUART. 

M. BRAMSTON. 
ANNETTE LYSTER. 
E. M. SEWELL. 


‘‘Will be highly appreciated by those readers who can enjoy simple and well-written tales, whose chief 
interest is found in other directions than mysterious crimes and occult manifestations.’’—Morning Post, 
** Always maintains its reputation for s.und articles, ably written, whether in fiction or more serious 


subjects.’—Scottish Guardian. 
interest them.’’—Caurch Sunday School Magazine. 


** Old and young, grave and gay, will alike find something in it to 


A NEW FEATURE in the volume will be the introduction of SHORT STORIES, which 
have been promised by W. W. FOWLER, M.A., Author of ‘‘Tales of the Birds,’ ESME 
STUART, HON. EVA KNATCHBULL HUGESSEN, and others. 


Contents announced monthly among the Magazine Lists. 


ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


/ 





The Christmas Number of the Monthly Packet. 


Edited by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. Demy 8vo, Coloured Wrapper, 2s. 
CONTENTS— 


PAGE 
THE WOMEN’S REBELLION. By M. 
Bramston - - - - - 
COME TO HER KINGDOM. By C. M. 
Yonge - - - - . - 23 
THE ROMAMCE OF A PICTURE. By 
Truda Marsh - ° ° - - 47 
ABIGAIL ° ° ° - V7 


OUR PIC-NIC. By E. J. C. Baird - 121 
DRIPSY HOLLOW. By the Author of 


‘‘Goosey, Goosey Gander” - ~- 128 
YOUNG TOM. By Alma Scott - - 135 
A FORETASTE OF THE WELL OF 

ST. KEYNE. By Edith Thompson 


PRINCE CHARLIE’S CAVE. By F. E. 165 





- 148 


PiGk 

HILDA. By E. Oswald - . ° - 181 
THE STORY OF AN ELF WHO WON 

A SOUL. By Mrs. E. W. Latimer 197 
THE VEILED SPHINX By Beatrix F. 

Cresswell - - - - - 220 

THE GREY WOMAN. ByA.E.D.~ - 226 
BROTHER BERNARD’S STORY. By 


F, A. W. - - - - - 235 
| THE VINTAGE. By Mary Perry - 240 
| THE CHILDREN’S HOLIDAY. By M. 
J. Herbert - - ~ - - 250 
THE BACKWARD LOOK. By Richard 
F. Jupp - - - - - - 253 





LONDON: WALTER SMITH & INNES, 31 & 32, BEDFORD STREST, STRAND, W.C. 
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Standard Books for Presentation. 





THE WORLD’S INHABITANTS; or, Mankind, Animals and Plants. 


By G. 'T. Betrany, M.A., B.Sc.. Author of ‘‘ Life of Darwin,” ‘‘ Eminent Doctors,” etc. With nearly 

1,000 Wood Engravings. Royal 8vo, 960 pages, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d, 

“Very interesting and complete. ... It abounds in illustrations, and is in every way both 
amusing and instructive.”—T7he Graphic. 





A POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND, with a Summary of the 
History of the Nations of Furcpe. Ry H. W. Dutcxen, Ph.D. With full-page Illustrations and 
Hundreds of Engravings in the Text. Royal §vo, cloth gilt, 10s, 6d. 

“The arrangement throughout is clear and concise, illustrations are numerous and good, an4, as 


a whole, the history presents an amount of information that should secure for it wide popu- 
larity.” — Lloyd's Newspaper. 





THE COMPLETE WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD. Containing all 


the Writings of the Author of the *‘ Song of the Shirt,” also the ‘‘ Memorials of Tom Hood,”’ by his son 

and daughter. With all the Original Illustrations by Hoop, CrurksHank, Lekcu, etc., numbering 

abont 1,000. In Eleven Volumes, demy 8vo, 82s. 6d.; half-calf or half-morocco, 115s. 6d. 

** We gladly welcome this re-issue of the entire works of Hood... . Itis to be hoped it will reach 
the hands of most readers.”—The Timex. 





THE ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, for English 


People. From the Earliest Period to the Present Time: Ancient, Mediwval, Modern. Profusely 

Illustrated with High-class Engravings. Complete in Two Volumes, royal 8vo, cloth gilt, price 

Ts. 6d. each. 

‘*Two handsome ani massive volumes, in which a vast field of history is surveyed. ... The illus- 
trations deserve special praise. . . . They are really illustrative of the text.’’— Daily News. 





EVERY MAN HIS OWN MECHANIC. Being a Complete Guide fer 


Amateurs in CarprNtTRY AND JOINERY, ORNAMENTAL AND HovuskHOLD BuriLtpine. With about 750 
Illustrations, Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. ; half-calf, 12s. 


“ A complete ‘ vade-mecum’ of the subjects upon which it treats.”—The Daily Teleyraph. 





HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE: a Guide to Good Health, Long Life, and 


the proper treatment of all Diseases and Ailments. Edited by GrorGse Buack, M.B. Edin. With 450 
Engravings. Royal 8vo, cloch gilt, 10s. 6d.; half-calf, 16s. 

“The Editor hes gone carefully and ably into all the subjects, which can be included in such a volume. 
. The work is worthy of study and attention, and is likely to produce real good.” —Atheneum. 





THE UNIVERSAL INSTRUCTOR; or, Self-Culture for All. A Com- 


plete Cyclopedia of Learning and Self-Education. With 2,000 Illustrations. In Three Vols., royal 
8vo, eich 7s. 6d.; half-calf, 12s. 


“The work is excellent, and it is to be hoped it may meet with the popularity it deserves.” 


—Atheneum, 





BEETON’S ILLUSTRATED ENCYCLOPAIDIA OF UNIVERSAL 


INFORMATION. Containing 4,000 Pages, 50,000 Articles, and Hundreds of Engravings and 
Coloured Maps. In Four Vols., royal 8vo, cloth, 30s. ; strongly bound, half-persian, 42s, ; half-rus=1a, 
60s, ; half-calf, 63*.; in Six Vols., cloth, 36s, ; half-calf, 54s, 


“We know of no book which in such small compass gives 80 much information.” —The Scotsmuii. 





Astronomy, Grotoey, Cugmistry, etc. Translated and Enlarged from ‘‘ Les Récreations Scientiti- 

ques’ of Gaston Tissanpigr. With about 900 Dlustrations. Royal 8vo, 800 pages, cloth gilt, price 

7». 6d,; half-calf, 12s, 

“Science is not only made easy but rendered absolutely delightful. . . . A more fascinating 
book of its cluss we have never met with.”’— Western Morning News. 





W2RD, 105K & CO., LONDON, NEW YORK, and MELBOURNE. 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 





An Elegant Gift-Book. 


Crown 8vo, attractively bound in cloth, price 4s. 6d.; gilt edges, 5s. 


FLOWER LAND, 


AN INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 


By ROBERT FISHER, M.A. 
With One Hundred and Fifty Illustrations. 





A Handsome Present for a Lady. 


Royal 8vo, in red cloth binding, illuminated in black and gold, gilt edges, price 7s, 6d. 
THE LADIES’ TREASURY FOR 1889. 


This work is full of Illustrations and Articles on Subjects of General Interest ; Numerous Short 
Stories by Popular Authors ; a large number of Designs in Art Work and Needlework ; Engravings 
of Fashions, coloured and plain ; ; and a variety of useful and interesting matter suitable for young 


and old. 
By 


the Author of “THE ATELIER DU Lys.” C rown &vo, cloth gilt, price 3s, #4, 


BRIDE PICOTEE. 
With Illustrations by W. L. JONES, 


“Tt is a charming story.”—Scotsman. 
“We have not read for many years a tale of greater beauty and simplicity than ‘ Bride 


Picotee.’”—Spectator. 
By the Author of “ Bripr PICoTEE.” —C rown 8yo, cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. 





MISS JHAN’S NIECE. 


With Illustrations by W. L. JONES. 


“Full of that freshness and delicate feeling which readers of ‘L'Atelier du Lys’ and ‘ Bride 


Picotee’ will 


be prepared to find.”—Saturday Review. 








ATTRACTIVE GIFT-BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


Small 4to, cloth gilt, price 5s.; gilt edges, 5s. 6d. 


MARMADUKE MERRY THE MIDSHIPMAN. 


By W. H. G. KINGSTON, 
Fourth Edition. 


“ This is a tale in which the young folk—boys especially—will take delight.”— Mirror 





Crown 4to, cloth, price 5s. 


A“’MANUAL OF WOOD CARVING. 


By WILLIAM BEMROSE. 
Seventeenth Edition, Enlarged, Illustrated. 


“The examples are well selected, and engraved with much accuracy and delicacy.”—Art Journal. 





Demy 4to, cloth, price 5s. 


FRET CUTTING AND PERFORATED CARVING. 


By WILLIAM BEMROSE. 
Fourteenth Edition. Illustrated. 


“The illustrations are inimitable, and the book is a marvel of cheapness.”—John Bull, 





Demy 4to, cloth, price 6s. 


MANUAL OF BUHL-WORK AND MARQUETRY. 


By WILLIAM BEMROSE. 


Third Edition, with Ninety Coloured Designs and Practical Instr maps Sev Learners in these Arts. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


THE SUCCESSFUL MERCHANT. 


By WILLIAM ARTHUR. 


“One of the finest biographies ever written.”—Sword and Trowel. 
This work can also be supplied + in calf and half-calf binding. 


LONDON: 





BEMROSE & SONS, 23, OLD BAILEY; 


AND DERBY. 
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CHRISTMAS 
DOUBLE NUMBER. 


TINSLEY S$ MAGAZINE. 


NEW SERIES—ILLUSTRATED. 











PRICE ONE SHILLING. 








No. 7. DECEMBER. 1889. 








WILL CONTAIN— 


A Christmas Story, “The Mayfield Mystery.” By 
Grant Allen. 


A Personal Explanation. By Jerome K. Jerome. 


(Frontispiece Illustration.) 


Diamond Cut Diamond. By Jessie Macleod. 


British Industry. A Toy Manufactory. 
(Illustrated.) 


By A. Sopwith. 
(Profusely Ilustrated.) 


“Christmastide.” A Poem. By Harold Wynn. 
A Voice from the Deep. By Armiger Barczinsky. 
The Baronet’s Craze. By Mrs. H. L. Cox. 


On Coal Mines. 





Og N el ere RIT) Ears 





Will be Ready by 28th November, 1889. 





PLEASE ORDER EARLY. 
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Just Published. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 





RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS OF THE WORLD. 


ational, Christian, and Philosophie. 
A COLLECTION OF THE 


ADDRESSES DELIVERED IN SOUTH PLACE INSTITUTE IN 1888-9. 


Revised, and in some cases re-written, by the Authors. 


CONTENTS. 


THE COMMON GROUND OF THE 
RELIGIOUS SENTIMENT. 
Edward Clodd. 


THE RELIGION OF THE ASSYRIANS. 

George Rawlinson. 
THE RELIGION OF BABYLONIA. 

W. St. C. Boscawen. 
CONFUCIUS AND THE RELIGION OF 

CHINA, 

James Legge. 
TAOISM. 

F. H. Balfour. 
BUDDHISM IN CHINA, 

Samuel Beal. 
SHINTOISM. 


Isabella Bird (Mrs. Bishop). 


THE RELIGIONS OF JAPAN. 

C. Pfoundes, 
HINDUISM. 

Sir Alfred C. Lyall. 
OLD INDIAN POETRY. 


Mrs. Frederika Macdonald. 


(4 
SUDDHA AND BUDDHISM. 


Mrs. Frederika Macdonald. 


BUDDHISM IN CHRISTIANITY, 

Arthur Lillie. 
THE PARSI RELIGION. 

Dadabhai Naoroji. 
SIKHISM. 

Frederic Pincott. 
JEWISH ETHICS. 

Morris Joseph. 
THE JEWS IN MODERN TIMES. 

D, W. Marks. 
MITHRAISN. 

John M. Robertson. 
MUHAMMADANISM. 

G. W. Leitner. 
TEUTONIC HEATHENDOM. 

F. York Powell. 
THE MYTHS OF CHRISTMASTIDE. 

R. Bithell. 








THE CHURCH CATHOLIC. 

B. F. C. Costelloe. 
THE MASS. 

B. F. C. Costelloe. 
THE SWEDENBORGIAN CHURCH. 

Thomas Child. 
THE RELIGION OF DANTE. 

Oscar Browning. 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

George H. Curteis. 
THE UNITARIANS. 

Henry W. Crosskey. 
NONCONFORMITY. 

J. Allanson Picton. 
METHODISM. 

Mrs. Sheldon Amos. 
INDEPENDENCY, OR LOCAL CHURCH 

GOVERNMENT. 

Edward White. 

THE PLACE OF BAPTISTS IN THE EVOLU- 
TION OF BRITISH CHRISTIANITY. 

John Clifford. 
THE QUAKER REFORMATION. 

William Pollard. 
THOMAS CHALMERS. 

David Fotheringham. 
THEISM. 

Charles Voysey. 
SPINOZA. 

Sir Frederick Pollock. 
HUMANITY. 

Frederic Harrison. 
MYSTICISM. 

W. 8S. Lilly. 
ESOTERIC BUDDHISM. 

A. P. Sinnett. 
THE GOSPEL OF SECULARISM. 

G. W. Foote. 
THE ETHICAL MOVEMENT DEFINED. 

Stanton Coit. 
A NATIONAL CHURCH. 

Arthur W. Hutton. 
APPENDIX. 





LONDON: SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
















TIME ADVERTISER. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.'S 


Bublications. 


i i i i 


P| POPULAR MANUALS FOR AMATEURS (lllustrated) 


Amateur Workshop, The. 2s. 6d. 

BOTTONE’S The Dynamo: How Made and How Used. 2s. 6d. 
mf BRIDGER’S Dyspepsia: Digestion Perfect and Imperfect. 4s. 61. 
ih | CASTLE’S Amateur Flower Gardening. 2s. 6d. 








CLEMENT'S Tabular View of Geological Systems. ls. 

DEAS’ The Young Tea-Planter’s Companion. 3s. 6d. 

EDWARDS’ Rabbits: For Exhib., Pleasure, and Market. 2s. 6d. 
- Minor Pets : Guinea-pigs, Mice, Squirrels, etc. 2s. 6:/. 

EWING’S Handbook of Agriculture. 6d. 

FAWKES’ Horticultural Buildings. 3s. 6d. 

HAY’S Fungus-Hunter’s Guide. 3s. 6d. 

ORME’S Rudiments of Chemistry. 2s. 6d. 

POCOCK’S Model Engine Making. 2s. 6d. 

POULTRY, by a Poultry Farmer. 3s. 6d. 

ROBERTS’ Naturalist’s Diary. 2s. 6d. 

RULE’S The Cat: Its Varieties, Diseases, and Treatment. 2s. 6:/, 

WOOD’S (Theo.) Farmer’s Friends and Foes. 3s. 6d. 

WOOD’S (H.) A Season among the Wild Flowers. 2s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS (Prose and Verse). 


BARLOW’S Pageant of Life. An Epic of Man. 6s. 

BOURNE’S The Great Composers. 3s. 6d. 

BROWNE’S The Doctor, and other Poems in the Manx patois. 5s. 
BUSK’S Folk Songs of Italy. 5s. | 
C. C. R.’s “ Up for the Season,” and other Songs of Society. 2s. 61. 


Chronicles of Cricket. (Being reprints of Nyren, Lillywhite, ani 
Denison.) 3s. 6d. 


EVERITT’S Doctors and Doctors. 6s. 
GALE’S The Game of Cricket. 2s. 
- Sports and Recreations in Town and Country. 2s. 


GRAVES’ Blarney Ballads. <A Book of Political Squibs. Illustrations 
by G. R. Hatxert. 5s. 


HIGGINSON’S Common Sense about Women. ls. 
HOBSON’S The Farm in the Karoo. 3s. 6d. 
MOORE’S (George) Confessions of a Young Man. 3s. 6d. 

- Parnell and his Island. 2s. 6d. 
PALEY (Dr. F. A.) Fragments of Greek Comic Poets, 4s. 6d. 
RAWNSLEY’S Sonnets Round the Coast, 5s, 
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SWAN SONNFUSCHEIN & 00.8 PUBLICATIONS, 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 


ERDMANN’S History of Philosophy, vols. i. and ii., 15s. each ; iii., 12s. 
) FISCHER’S (Kuno) Critique of Kant. By Prof. W. 8S. Houan. 6s. 
HINTON’S Scientific Romances. ls. each. 
What is the Fourth Dimension? 
The Persian King; or, The Law of the Valley. 
A Picture of our Universe. 
Casting Out the Self. 
A Plane World. 
Education of the Imagination. 
Many Dimensions. 


a The first five bound in one volume, 63. 
od. 5 HINTON’S New Era of Thought. 4s. 6d. 
KIRCHNER’S Student’s Manual of Psychology. 4s. 6d. 


MILNES’ Elementary Notions of Logic. 2s, 6d. 
SCHOFIELD’S Another World; or, The Fourth Dimension. 


2s. 6d. 
SPINOZA, Four Essays on. Edited by Prof. Knicut, 3s. 6d. 





LaF et 











5d, 


SOO RON pe 


POLITICAL. 


6d. ¥ CHAMBERLAIN’S Home Rule and the Irish Question. ls. 
Unionist Policy for Ireland. ls. 
CROZIER’S Lord Randolph Churchill. 2s. 
DADSON’S English Misrule in Ireland, 1176—1887. ls. 
England and Her Colonies. Being Essays on Imperial Federation. 1s, 
FRANKLYN’S Unit of Imperial Federation. 10s. 6d. 
HYNDMAN’S Bankruptcy of India. 7s. 6d. 
. J. L.J.’s Political Issues of the Nineteenth Century. ls. 

:. SKOTTOWE’S Short History of Parliament. 2s, 6d. 

WILLIAMS’ Party and Patriotism. 3s. 6d. 





6d. | 
ani | SOCIAL. 


BAX’S Religion of Socialism. 2s. 6d. 
- Ethics of Socialism. 2s. 6d. 
CARPENTER’S England’s Ideal. 1s. 
, Chants of Labour: A Song-book of the People. 1s. 
tions | GRONLUND’S Co-operative Commonwealth. 2s. 6d. 
HOLYOAKE’S Self-Help One Hundred Years Ago; or, The 
Cradle of Co- -operation. 2s. 6d. 

MILNES’ Problems in Political Economy. 4s. 6d. 

ROGERS’ (Prof. Thorold) Abridged Edition of “Six Centuries of 
Work and Wages.” 3s. 6d. 

STUBBS’ Christ and Democracy. 3s. 6d. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, £,C, 
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D. NUTT, 270, 








971, STRAND. 





The Jewish Quarterly Review. 


Edited by J. ABRAHAMS and C.G. MONTEFIORE. 
Vol. If.—Octropgr—No. I. 
Price 3s.; Annual Subscription, post free, 10s. 
ConTENTS. 

THE CHILD IN JEWISH LITERATURE. 
By 8S. SCHECHTER. 

POLYTHEISM IN PRIMITIVE ISRAEL. By 
the Rev. Prof. A. H. SAYCE. 

DON ISAAC ABARBANEL. By the Rev. 
J. S. MEISELS. 

POSITION OF FAITH IN THE JEWISH 
RELIGION, By O. J. SIMON. 

LETTER OF CONSOLATION OF MAIMUM 
BEN JOSEPH. Edited, with an English 
Translation, by the Rev. L. M. SIMMONS. 

NOTES AND DISCUSSION. HISTORICAL 
NOTICES. I.—Alexander and his Gold 
Lettered Scroll,—II. Burning the Talmud 
in 1322. By Prof. GRAETZ.—Jewish 
History in Arabian Historians. By Dr. 
C, ADLER.—Joseph Sambary and Ben- 
jamin of Tudela, By J. ABRAHAMS.— 
A Recent Case of Plagiarism. By 
S. SCHECHTER, 

The present number begins a New Volume—Vol. 
II.—the subscription to which is 10s. paid in ad- 
vance. Copies of Vol. I., in strong and handsome 
cloth covers, may be had for 10s. 6d. net. 

N.B.—The Jewish Quarterly Review is the only 
Fnglish organ for the expression of scholarly Jewish 
opinion upon all questions of Jewish religion, 
philosophy, art, and history. It is open to repre- 
sentatives of every school of thought, and it also 
nrmbers among contributors Christian scholars like 
Canons Driver and Cheyne and Professor Sayce. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


D. NUTT will send out shortly Circulars and Sub- 
scription Forms for the forthcoming important 
limited-issue Reprints at present in the press :— 


WILLIAM PAINTER. — The 
Palace of Pleasure. Reprinted from 
Haslewood’s Edition, with Introduction, 
Parallels, &c. 3 vols, 4to. 


The Tudor Library. 

POLYPHILI HYPNEROTO- 
MACHIA: The Strife of Love in a 
Dreame. Reprinted from the rarissime 
Original of 1592. 

DAPHNIS AND CHLOE. Re- 
printed from the rarissime Original of 
1587 in the Huth Library. 

THE LYFE OF PICUS, ERLE 
OF MYRANDULA. By Sir THOMAS 
MORE. From the Original Edition 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde. 

Provisional orders for Large or Small Paper 

Copies of these Works will be booked in the order of 

their reception. All are in a forward condition, and 

may be expected in the course of the winter, but no 
information as to price, etc., can be given before the 
circulars are sent out. The great majority of the 

‘arge paper copies have been ordered provisionally. 








D. NUTT, 270, 271, STRAND. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


FROM MY VERANDAH IN 
NEW GUINEA. By H. H. ROMILLY, 
C.B., Assistant Commissioner. With 
Map; and Preface by Mr. ANDREW 
LANG. 7s. 6d. 

The Daily News says:—‘‘Since the immortal 
*‘Eothen’ of Kinglake we have met with very few 
books of travel so fresh, original, and brilliant.” 

**Exceptional in containing so much valuable 


information in such readable form.’’—Pall Mail 
Gazette. 


BROWNELL CW. C.), FRENCH 
TRAITS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

The Atheneum says:—‘‘ We doubt whether so 
thoughtful, so valuable a paper of international 
criticism has appeared since M. Taine’s Notes on 
England.”’ 


HISTORICAL SCARABS: A 
Series of Drawings from the principal 
collections, arranged chronologically by 
W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, 16mo, xvi. 
pp. of text, 64 pages of plates, figuring 
2,363 Scarab-examples, with indication 
of collection to which each example 
belongs, material and colour of same, 
and occasional brief historical indica- 
tions. Cloth, 8s. 

The Academy says:—‘‘ Will prove of inestimable 
value to all Egyptologists.”’ 


THE LIFE OF VALENTIN 
ALBERTI, D.D., Professor of Divinity, 
and six times Rector of the University 
of Leipzig (1635—1697), briefly sketched 
by R. C. JENKINS, M.A., Hon. Canon 
of Canterbury, one of his descendants. 
With Portrait. Small 4to, xiv., 128 pp. 
Bevelled cloth boards, 5s. 


ENGLISH HISTORY FROM CONTEM- 
PORARY WRITERS. 
The new volumes in this series are 


ENGLAND under CHARLES ILI, 


from the Restoration to the Treaty of 
Nimeguen (1660—1678). Extracts from 
contemporary writers. Arranged and 
edited by W. F. TAYLOR. With twelve 
reproductions of contemporary portraits, 
l6mo, xn. 180pp. Cloth, cut, Is., or 
waeut. ls, 3d. 


S. THOMAS OF CANTERBURY. 


Extracts from the Contemporary Bio- 
graphers, etc, Arranged and edited 
by the Rev. W. H. HUTTON. With 
illustrations. 350 pages. Cloth, cut, 2s., 
or uncut, 2s, 6d. 
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“Mr. Heath’s ‘Iliustrations’? is as good as ever.”’—TIMES. 
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GNS"OPFIGE 1S'SWITKI 
A BEAUTIFUL AND UNIQUE GIFT BOOK, PRICE 6s 


ONS AN 


Elegantly bound in green and gold, gold let‘ered 
“A handsome gift book.”—Parn Matt Ga 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO. 
“ILLUSTRATIONS” 


OFFICE, 


1, 


zutTE. ‘* Very interesting.” 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS AND GIFT BOOKS, 


A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS, By LORD TENNYSON. 


[In December 
AN IMPORTANT CHOICELY ILLUSTRATED WORK. 


PEN DRAWING AND PEN DRAUGHTSMEN: 


Their Work and their Methods. A Study of the Art to-day, with Technical Séeeestions. 
By JOSEPH PENNELL. 


With 158 Illustrations, including twelve Photogravures, consisting of Work by Eminent English, Foreign, 
and American Artists. Quarto. £3 13s. 6d. net. 


*.* The Edition is limited to 1,000 Copies, of which 500 are reserved for America. 








Feap. Svo, 





A NEW BOOK OF COLOURED PICTURES, WITH MUSIC. 
FLOWERS OF PARADISE. Music—Verse—Design—TIllustration. By Reernatp F. Hatiwarp. 
Printed in Colours by Edmund Evans. Royal 4to, 6s. 


A NEW BOOK BY MR. WALTER PATER. 

APPRECIATIONS, with an ESSAY on STYLE. By Watrer Parer, Fellow of Brasenose College, 
Author of “The Renaissance,” ‘‘Marius the Epicurean,” ‘“‘ Imaginary Portraits,” &c. Extra 
crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION. New Volumes. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. each. 

STRAFFORD. By Mr. H. D. Tract. | WARREN HASTINGS. By Sir Atrrep Lyatt, 

TRAVELS in INDIA of JEAN BAPTISTE TAVERNIER, Baron of Aubonne. Translated from the 
Original French Edition of 1676, with a Biographical Sketch of the Author, Note, Appendices, &c., by 
V. Batt, LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.8., Director of the Science and Art Museum, Dublin, Author of “‘ Juncie 
Life in India,” ‘‘ The Economic Geology of India,” &c. WithTllustrations and Maps. 2 vols., medium 
8vo, £2 2a. 

A MEMORY OF EDWARD THRING, By the Rev. J. H. Skrivz, w.a. Crown 8vyo. [Nearly rea‘, 
A GUIDE TO DISTRICT NURSES. By Mrs. Dacre Craven (née Florence Sarah Lees). Cr. 8vo, 2s. 0, 
A DAY BY DAY RECORD OF THE FIRST FIFTY YEARS OF THE QUEEN'S REIGN. 
ANNALS of OUR TIME: a Diurnal of Events, Social and Political, Home and Foreign, from the 

Accession of Queen Victoria to Jubilee Day, being the first Fifty Years of Her Majesty’s Reign. By 
Josepu Irvine. In 2 vols., 8vo, 18s. each. 
Vol. I., June 20th, 1837, to February 28th, 1871. Vol. IL., February 24th, 1871, to June 24th, 1887. 
*. * The Second Volume may also be had in Three Parts :—Part I., February 24th, 1871, to March 19th, 1874, 
4s. 6d. ; " Part IT., March 20th, 1874, to July 22nd, 1878, 4s, 6d. ; Part Iit. , July 23rd, 1878, to June 24th, 1887, 9s, 
MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW STORY- BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
THE RECTORY CHILDREN, By Mrs. Motesworts, With Illustrations by WalterCrane. Cr. 8yo, 4s. 6d. 
By the same Author, Tllustrated by Walter Crane, 4s. 6d. each. 
Four Winds Farm. A Christmas Posy. 

res With Illustrations by Walter Crane, in globe 8vo, 2s. 6d, each. 

Two Little Waifs. Grandmother Dear. . Christmas Child. Tell Me a Story. 

Little Miss Peggy. Christmas Tree Land. “ Carrots.” 

The Tapestry Room, "vn The’ Cuckoo Clock. Herr Baby. 

UNIFORM EDITION OF | UNIFORM EDITION OF 
The NOVELS of THOMAS HUGHES. The NOVELS of F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, price 3s. 6d. each. | 


Tom Brown’s School- The Scouring of the In Monthly Volumes, Vols. I. and III. ready. 
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WORKS OF CHARLES KINGSLEY. A New and Cheaper Edition, Monthly, 3s. 6d. each. 
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crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
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2 vols., globe 8vo, 12s. 
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THE GIFT BOOK OF THE YEAR. With 500 Pictures. 

THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 1889. A Volume of 990 pages and 500 Pictures, price 8». 
The Volume contains a Complete Novel, ** SAN’ ILARIO,” by F. Maxron Crawrorp, and numerous 
Short Stories, Poems, and Essays by well-known Writers, with Pictures by Eminent Artists. 

The DOUBLE CHRISTMAS NUMBER Complete in itself of ‘‘THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE,” is Now Ready. Price 1s., with 100 Pictures, Popular Stories, and Papers. 

A UNIQUE PRESENT. A year's subscription to “THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 

rumbers 6d., by post 8d. Yearly subscription, including double number, 6s. 6d. » by post 8s. 6d, 
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HairR RESTORER me 
1S PERFECTION ! Ss 


For RESTORING GRAY, WHITE, or FADED / hg 
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BEAUTY. It renews its life, strength, and growth. 
Dandruff quickly removed. A matchless Hair 
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